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Art. —THE RELIGIOUS NATURE OF SAVAGES, 


AN extended study of the religious condition of savages in 
various parts of the world will be found to establish as a fact 
the general presence of some definite religious ideas and senti- 
ments. In the investigation which we have given this subject,* 
we have become acquainted with no more than twenty-eight 
tribes of savages so sunken in the scale of humanity as to have 
incurred the denial, by any traveler, of the possession of proper 
religious instincts. In respect to some of these tribes, our 
knowledge consists of a simple general denial of all religious 
endowments; while, respecting others, later and more trust- 
worthy authorities assure us of the misconceptions of the earlier 
writers, both in reference to the possession of recognized re- 
ligious faculties, and also in reference to what constitutes, 
essentially, a religious manifestation. In indicating, therefore, 
the tribes which have, at any time, fallen under the reproach 
of destitution of all religious instincts, we shall arrange them 
in four groups: 1. Those about whom our information is too 
meager to justify any generalization; 2. Those in respect to 
whom the testimony has been contradicted by adequate au- 
thority; 3. Those in whom we detect only a more or less vague 
sense of the supernatural; 4. Those in-whom, with apparently 


* In a previous number of this Review we have given a presentation of facts 
of this kind sufficiently extended to convey an idea of their general tenor. 
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adequate testimony, the mind appears to be a complete relig- 
ious blank. 

The cases arrange themselves under the several heads as 
follows :— 

1. Jnformation insufficient. 1) Certain Canadian Indians ; 
2) Pellew Islanders; 3) Damood Islanders; 4) Some Polyne- 
sians; 5) Tasinanians; 6) Lepchas of Northern India; 7) Yen- 
adies and Villées of India. 

2. Statements adequately contradicted. 1) Navajoes; 2) Aus- 
tralians; 3) Khasias of India; 4) Certain East African tribes ; 
5) Some of the wilder Bedouins; 6) Bechuanas; 7) Bachapin 
Kaftirs; 8) Koosa Kaffirs; 9) Hottentots, 

3. Having only a notion of the supernatural. 1) Certain 
Californian Indians; 2) Northern Esquimaux; 3) Boteeudos 
of Brazil; 4).Toupinambas of Brazil; 5) Other Brazilian 
Indians; 6) Paraguayans; 7) Fuegians; 8) Aru Islanders ; 
9) Veddahs of Ceylon. 

4. The mind a religious blank. 1) Gran Chacos of South 
America; 2) Arafuras of Vorkay; 3) Andamaners. 

We recognize, therefore, a list of twelve tribes in whom the 
religious element does not rise higher than a more or less 
vague sense or sentiment of the supernatural. The first reflec- 
tion which suggests itself in glancing over the list is, that the 
distribution of apparently unreligious tribes sustains some rela- 
tion to physical conditions; though this fact establishes no 
more than a modifying influence in the development into con- 
sciousness and history of the ethical germs of the human soul. 
Arranging these tribes according to climatic situation, we have, 

1. Arctic. Northern Esquimaux. 

2. Antarctic. Fuegians. 

3. Tropical. 1) Botecudos; 2) Toupinambas; 3) Other 
Brazilians ; 4) Aru Islanders; 5) Veddahs; 6) Gran Chacos ; 
7) Arafuras ; 8) Andamaners. ; 

4. Temperate. 1) Californians; 2) Paraguayans. 

Here are eight tribes in the tropical zone, and about one in 
each of the others. What cause operates in common in all the 
zones, but eight times as efficiently in the tropics, to repress 
the development of the religious faculties? Evidently, it is 
not temperature. Perhaps some suggestions may be deduced 
from the discussion which follows. 
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Another obvious remark is, that we know too little of the 
inner private and social life of almost all these tribes to be 
able to assert with confidence that their religious development 
is no higher than represented. Great difficulty exists in com- 
municating through languages so strange and so little under- 
stood ; and a greater difficulty is presented in the inability of 
the savage mind “to comprebend our modes of thought. Sav- 
_ ages are generally reserved in their communications on subjects 
relating to their religious beliefs and superstitions. The North 
American Indian is characteristically reticent, and yet every 
traveler has remarked his spirituality. These difticulties so 
greatly impressed Sir John Ross, that he expressly cautioned 
his readers against the conclusion that his Arctic Highlanders 
were really destitute of religious notions, though he had not 
succeeded in eliciting the evidences of them: Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter has placed on record the same conviction, as 
follows :— 


Attempts have been made by some travelers to prove that 
particular nations are destitute of it, [the religious principle;] but 
such assertions have been based only upon a limited acquaintance 
with their habits of thought, and with their outward observances; 
for there are probably none who do not possess the idea of some 
invisible power external to themselves, whose favor they seek and 
whose anger they deprecate by sacrifice and other ceremonials.* 


Neither are positive denials to be taken as conclusive against 
the existence of religious notions. The Californians declared 
to Begert that they had no notions which could be denomi- 
nated religious; and yet Begert admits their sense of the 
supernatural, and some indications of an expectation of future 
life; and Piccolo and Venegas declared that the same Indians 
worshiped the moon, and entertained a belief in the existence 
of a good and an evil principle. The Mandingoes of Africa 
told Mungo Park, “ No man knows anything about it.” And 
yet they believed in a Deity, whom they regarded as of so 
exalted a nature “that it is idle to imagine the feeble supplica- 
tions of Wretched mortals can reverse the decrees and change 
the purposes of unerring Wisdom.” + We have known people 
in Christian communities who affected a “ nescience” of Deity 


* Carpenter: ‘Human Physiology,” p.50. + Park: ‘ Travels,” vol. i, p. 267 
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which they would seriously object to having us cite as proof 
of a lower religious condition than that of the Mandingo. 

It must not be forgotten that many tribes once considered 
devoid of religious sentiments have subsequently been proved 
to possess then. The authorities are copious in contradiction, 
as our second group of tribes sufficiently shows. The Nava- 
joes, unreligious to Leatherman, are eminefitly religious to 
Whipple. The Tahitians, at first reported as destitute of re- 
ligion, are afterward proved to have a belief in two principal 
gods, of whom one was regarded as the “Supreme Deity,” 
and to be believers in the immortality of the soul and some- 
thing like heaven and hell. The Bechuanas were confidently 
reported by Moffatt * and others as totally unreligious, while 
Lichtenstein affirms that they “attribute all evil to an invisible 
god ;” and Chapman says, “ They curse the Deity for sending 
thunder.” The Kaftirs, Hottentots, and Australians are simi- 
Jar examples, Such mistakes having been committed and 
corrected, it inust occur to every one that some of those tribes 
for the present regarded as unreligious will probably be proved, 
hereafter, to be undeserving of such an opinion. 

This liability to mistakes has been greatly enhanced by the 
prepossessions with which missionaries have gone among the 
heathen. Holding that there could not possibly exist a knowl- 
edge of God except by direct oral revelation, and that through 
the Jewish medium, their theory rendered it hope for 
them to discern the faint and distorted traces of religious ideas 
which might exist among the lowest heathen. They saw at 
once their expectations fulfilled, and did not hesitate to pro- 
claim the nutter godlessness of those to whom they had gone to 
preach the true God. The merits of Christianity and the 
greatness of their personal successes were exalted by every 
degree of degradation to which they might find the heathen 
sunk. 

Another thing to be considered is the fact that many writers 
upon savage religions—especially those whose own religion has 
heen of the most exalted type—have set their standard of judg- 
ment too high. Moffatt says, speaking of the Bechuanas, “ To 
tell them, the greatest of them, that there was a Creator, the 
Governor of the heavens and the earth, of the fall of man, of 


* Hawkesworth: “ Voyages,” vol. ii, pp. 238, 239, 
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the redemption of the world—the resurrection of the dead, and 
immortality beyond the grave, is to tell him,” ete.* Mr, Dar- 
win seems to have committed the fault of placing his standard 
too high when he asserts that “the idea of a universal and 
beneficent Creator of the universe does not seem to arise in the 
mind of man until he has been educated by long-continued 
culture.” + The statement cannot be refuted ; but it seems con- 
clusive that such an “idea” develops from a simpler and 
ruder germ, whose presence scarcely a traveler will assert to 
be wholly wanting in any case. Sir John Lubbock admits 
that, in some cases, travelers have denied the existence of a 
religion merely because its tenets, were unlike ours. { 

The missionaries have sometimes denounced savages for un- 
religion in much the same terms as might be employed against 
an outcast from Christian society. They have beheld them 
indulging beastly and cruel passions, and asserted broadly that 
the spirit of religion was far from them. Even the practices 
of their religions, sometimes so loathsome, have been set down 
to the account of unreligion ; and that religion which did not 
restrain from the most enormous vices, but, on the contrary, 
rather encouraged them or prescribed them, has been pro- 
nounced no religion at all. This, we say, has sometimes been 
the case, and this misjudgment may have been pronounced 
against some of those tribes which stand on our dark list. 
Many wrongs have been perpetrated in the name of religion ; 
many tortures inflicted and murders committed. Even Saul 
persecuted in the name of God. In an inquiry concerning the 
existence of the religious principle we have nothing to do with 
the correctness of the deeds which it prompts. Is it present to 
prompt to any thing¢ There is much reason to believe that 
this point has not always been discerned, and that tribes have 
been reported without religion whose intellectual condition 
incapacitated them, whatever germs of religious ideas they 
possessed, from making more than the faintest and grossest 
manifestations of any religions consciousness. 

* Moffatta “Missionary Labors,” p. 245. Probably the Bechuanas would have 
been found equally ignorant of the whole Thirty-nine Articles. Compare, also, the 
curious procedures of Father Olmedo in introducing Christianity to the Aztecs. 
Prescott: “ Conquest of Mexico,” vol. i, pp. 326, 360. 


+ Darwin: “ Descent of Man.” 
¢ Lubbock: “ Origin of Civilization,” p. 121. 
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Much also depends upon what is meant by religion. Most 
travelers describe the various phenomena of fetichism as relig- 
ious manifestations, but Sir John Lubbock inclines to think 
that fetichism is the antithesis of religion. “If, then, witch- 
craft be not confused with religion, as I think it ought not to 
be, fetichism can hardly be called a religion ; to the true spirit 
of which it is, indeed, entirely opposed.” * The “ true spirit” 
referred to is evidently that of Christianity, not religion in its 
most general sense. And, again, “ Fetichism is almost the 
opposite of religion.” + Evidently the “ opposition ” exists 
only in the overt manifestation ; in the feeling which prompts, 
there is identity. 

A mere sentiment or vague belief, or even a vivid and con- 
trolng belief in the existence of a supernatural being or agent 
of evil disposition, would not generally be regarded a religious 
manifestation ; still less would a vague sentiment of mysterious 
and undefined supernatural existences of any kind be treated 
as the outcropping of a religious nature. It is probable that 
many tribes who were unable to furnish any higher demonstra- 
tions than ‘these of a religious character have been reported 
wholly unreligions, 

The mode of reasoning which has been sometimes employed 
in reference to the religious nature of savages, if applied to 
other traits of savage character, would prove them destitute of 
some of the attributes considered characteristic of humanity. 
Among the Fijians the children used to strangle their aged 
parents. The Brazilian tribes on the Ucayli kill their de- 
formed children, saying they belong to the devil. Spix and 
Martius tell us that among the Brazilian tribes “ dibrigens 
wiichst das kind vom Vater... gar nicht geliebt.” + Infanti. 
cide is extensively practiced among the Paraguayan tribes. 
Among the Hottentots, those disabled by age to be of service 
to the tribe are thrust out of society and confined in a solitary 
hut with a pittance of food, and left to die or be devoured by 
some wild beast.§ The Fuegians “tear human bodies to 
pieces, and eat the flesh raw and bloody as it is.” | Extreme 


* Lubbock: “Origin of Civilization,” p. 165. + Op. Cit., p. 349, 
t Spix and Martius: “ Reise in Brasilien,” vol. i, p. 381. 

§ Kolben: “ History of the Cape of Good Hope,” vol. i, p. 321, 

| See further, Lubbock: “ Prehistoric Times,” p. 458. 
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cases exist in which we may discover a total want of almost 
any one of the higher attributes of our human nature. 

There are reasons for supposing that some of the lowest sav- 
ages have undergone a degeneracy. The Arctic Highlanders 
and Boothians on the north, and the Fuegians and Chonos 
Indians of tlie far south, occupying positions respectively on 
the farthest confines of the continent, surrounded by rocks 
and sterility, pinched by frost, and driven by the rigors of 
nature to seek a sole and precarious subsistence from the sea, 
would seem to be restrained within their bleak and comfortless 
limits by some power which they have not the ability to resist. 
That power is probably some hostile tribe, which stands be- 
tween them and a fairer land. Oppressed and crushed by the 
cruelty of savage neighbors, driven upon desolate shores where 
the reign of nature is even more relentless than that of their 
savage rivals, they must have sunken, through despair, fear, 
hunger, exposure, and every species of want, to a mental con- 
dition lower than that which they held under more favored 
circumstances. The struggle for supremacy, which is every- 
where actively carried on among savage tribes, must, of neces- 
sity, reduce the weakest to the borders of extermination, where 
it is no longer possible that they exemplify the proper charac- 
teristics of man. It is quite comprehensible that, even in re- 
gions more favored by nature, feeble tribes may have been so 
oppressed and worried by their hostile neighbors as to have 
sunken to a mental and moral state far below the norm of 
primitive peoples. Some of the wild men of the interior of 
Borneo, according to Dalton,* living absolutely like brutes, 
without habitations and without society, “are looked on and 
treated by the other Dyaks as wild beasts.” : 

Curtis says of the Esquimanx of Labrador, that they are so 
pressed upon, as bearded strangers, by the beardless American 
Indians around them, that their mode of life is most toilsome 
and precarious. So hard is their fate that in winter they are 
often obliged to support themselves in their caves by sucking 
their own blood.¢ The cannibal Jagas of the interior of 
Africa are, like the wild Dyaks of Borneo, an artificial tribe, 
composed of the outcasts of several other tribes, and hunted 


* Moor: “ Notices of the Indian Army,” p. 49. 
¢ Curtis, Roger: “ Aceount of Labrador.” 
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and despised by all.* The negrilloes of some of the Asiatic 
islands seem to be remnants of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
driven by invading tribes to the remote and mountainous dis- 
tricts, and reduced by misery to the most abject condition. ¢ 
The degeneracy of the Toupinambas, of Brazil, under the op- 
pressions of the Portuguese, and of the Peruvians and Mexicans 
under the inhuman treatment of the Spaniards, is something 
notorious in history. ¢ 

“If there had ever been, or if there still anywhere existed,” 
says Adolf Pictet, “a people entirely destitute of religion, it 
would be in consequence «of an exceptional downfall, which 
would be tantamount to a lapse into animality.”§ “ Traces 
of religion,” says Herder, “ however different its garb may be, 
are found even among the poorest and rudest nations on the 
verge of the earth. The Greenlander and the Kamtchatdale, 
the Pesherza and Papoo, have notions of religion, as customs 
or traditions show; nay, were there a single people totally 
destitute of religion among the Ansicans, or those savages of 
the Indian islands who have been compelled to hide them- 
selves in the woods, this very want would be a proof of the 
highly savage state to which they were reduced.” | 

Instances of degeneracy among peoples more or less civil- 
ized are well understood. The most recently established cases 
are not the least interesting. Dr. Schliemann, in the progress 
of his excavations upon the site of ancient Troy, has disclosed 
four successive horizons of occupation at different depths, the 
oldest of which reflects the highest state of civilization, while 
the others, in succession, manifest a gradual decline.{ The in- 
defatigable explorations of M. Mariette, on the upper Nile, 
seem also to have revealed an older civilization, whose ruins 


* Proyart: “ History of Loango, Congo,” ete. 

+ Reisen wm die Welt. Leipzig, 1775. Vol. i, p. 554. 

t Robertson: “ History of America,” vol. i, p. 537, etc.; Dobritzhoffer, ete. ; 
Prescott: “Conquest of Peru,” vol. ii, chap. vii; Wilson: “ New History of the 
Conquest of Mexico,” p. 33. On the Koriaks and the gradual disappearance of 
races in contact with invaders, see “ American Exchange and Review,” vol. xx, 
p. 77. Some indications of an Australian degeneracy are hinted at by Bleck in 
“ Journal of Anthropological Institute,” vol. i, p. 102. 

§ Pictet: Les origines Indo-européennes, vol. ii, p. 651. 

| Herder: “ Philosophy of History,” vol. i, p. 452. See also vol. i, p. 508. 

4] See Bayard Taylor’s Letter in “ Tribune Extra,” No. 15. 
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reflect a culture strikingly superior to that which characterized 
the ancient Egypt known in popular archeology.* 

It is scarcely supposable that the progenitors of the human 
family were placed by the Creator, or were developed by any 
force of evolution, in any quarter of the world where the very 
elements would be at war with their existence. On any theory 
of human origin, the first generations must have occupied the 
most favored portions of the earth, and in those situations 
must have displayed a vastly higher order of manhood thar is 
possible under the oppressive conditions of existence in 
Northern Greenland or Terra del Fuego. We should utterly 
dissent, therefore, from the opinion of Sir John Lubbock,t 
when he says of the Fuegians, that, while they “ certainly 
appear to be among the most miserable specimens of the 
human race,” ... their habits “are of especial interest from 
the probable similarity to those of the ancient Danish shell- 
mound builders,” unless, perchance, it can be rendered probable 
that the shell-mound builders were far removed in time and 
distance from the earliest representatives of our race, and had 
been subjected to the grievous oppression of hostile neighbors. 

It is no more supposable that the nature of the first genera- 
tions of men was such as to predispose them to cannibalism. 
Whatever power called man into being—whether a beneficent, 
intelligent Creator, or some power of development—it is 
obvious that the tendency of the power must, of necessity, 
have been conservative instead of destructive. No species, in 
a state of nature, preys upon itself. It seems to need little 
argument to make it appear that cannibalism is a degeneracy, 
and that all those tribes who practice it are unsuitable ex- 
amples to illustrate the primitive condition of man, 

But whiie suggesting that probably the most ignoble repre- 
sentatives of the human family have been sunken by cireum- 
stances, perhaps very far below the human norm, we do not 
wish to be understood as embracing the theory that all bar- 
barism is a degeneracy. We hold a middle ground between 
Sir John Lubbock and the Duke of Argyll. The extreme of 
barbarism is a great departure from the primitive norm, and 
so is the extreme of knowledge and intellect. We have, it 


* Taylor: “ Egypt and Iceland,” chap. ix. 
¢ Lubbock: “ Prehistoric Times,” p. 439, 
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appears, all requisite proof that the career of man, as a race, 
has always been forward, and reaches back to a condition of 
ignorance and barbaric intelligence. We may dislike to call 
it barbarism ; it was the infancy of the race. At that be- 
ginning every thing was yet to be learned. But man was 
then in the full possession of all those powers, whose continued 
exercise has made him all that which we call a civilized moral 
intelligence. 

This view is corroborated by the Mosaic representations of 
Adam. He is pictured to us as destitute of clothing, and at- 
tempting to cover himself with leaves. He is represented as 
yielding to trivial temptations to violate the command of his 
Maker, and then betraying such anthropomorphic conceptions 
of Deity as to make the attempt to conceal himself in the 
- bushes. In his mode of life, in his intellectual condition, ‘in 
his moral character, and in his apprehension of the character 
of Deity, Adam’s portrait, drawn by Moses, is extremely like 
that of the early representatives of our race, furnished by the 
data of archeology and anthropology.* 

The vividness of the religions manifestations of savages is 
closely correlated to their general intelligence. The conscience 
acts in the light of knowledge. Where knowledge is absent, 
and intelligence is reduced to a feeble glimmer, a correspond- 
ing development of the religious faculty would only rise to a 
barely discoverable manifestation ; and this, in consequence of 
the more constant exercise of the intellectual powers in the 
daily activities of mere animal life, would be a manifestation 
much more inaccessible to observation than phenomena of the 
intellect no more exalted. Beegert says the California Indians 
were so ignorant that few of them could count beyond three, 
and none of them beyond six. There was not one of them 
who could say how many fingers he had.t Some of the Par- 
aguayans could only count up to four, and had no words for 


* In defense of the theory of primeval barbarism, see Lubbock: ‘ Prehistoric 
Times,” and “ Origin of Civilization ;’’ Wake, (in reference to the Australians,) in 
“ Journal of Anthropological Institute,” vol. i, p. 82, ete.; Taylor: “ Proceedings 


Royal Institution of Great Britain ;” ‘“‘ Report Smithsonian Institution,” 1867, p. 39; 

Lucretius: De Natura Rerum, book v. In support of the doctrine that barbarism is 

a lapse, see Duke of Argyll: “ Primeval Man,” part iv; Whateley: “ Origin of 

Civilization,” and the generality of the older theological writers on the subject. 
+ “Smithsonian Report,” 1864, p. 388. 
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higher numbers, not even for five or six. An Australian, on 
being shown a large colored engraving of one of his own 
people, “ declared it to be a ship; another, a kangaroo, and so 
on; not one of a dozen identifying the portrait as having any 
connection with himself.”* 

One of the Bushmen of South Africa is described by Lich- 


tenstein as follows :— 


One of our present guests, who appeared about fifty years of 
age, who had gray hair and a grizzly beard, whose forehead, 
nose, cheeks, and chin were all smeared over with black grease, 
having only a white circle round the eye, washed clean with the 
tears occasioned by smoking—this man had the true physiognomy 
of the small blue ape of Caffraria. What gives the more verity 
to such a comparison was the vivacity of his eyes and the flexi- 
bility of his eyebrows, which he worked up and down with every 
change of countenance, Even his nostrils and the corners of 
his mouth, nay, his very ears, moved involuntarily, expressing his 
hasty transitions from eager desire to watchful distrust. There 
was not, on the contrary, a single feature in his countenance that 
evinced a consciousness of mental powers, or anything that 
denoted emotions of the mind of a milder species than what be- 
longed to a man in his more animal nature. When a piece of 
meat was given him, and, half-rising, he stretched out a dis- 
trustful arm to take it, he snatched it hastily, and stuck it imme- 
diately into the fire, peering round with his little keen eyes, as if 
fearing lest some one should take it away again. All this was 
done with such looks and gestures that any one must have been 
ready to swear he had taken the example of them entirely from 
an ape. He soon took the meat from the embers, wiped it hastily 
with his right hand upon his left arm, and tore out large, half-raw 
bits with bis teeth, which I could see going entire down his 
meager throat,”—Vol. ii, p. 224. 

No one will contend that any positive moral or religious 
sentiments could be expected in the breasts of such creatures 
as these. Svume of the ordinary intellectual faculties, as 
imagination and abstraction, are reduced to as low an extreme 
as the moral; and, save the diiference in the occasions for 
their manifestation, there is as much reason for denying their 
existence, as for denying the existence of the religious nature. 
But, tg deny the existence of any of the powers which belong 
to the normal human being, is to deny that he belongs to hu- 
manity. While this is, perhaps, an alternative from which 
some persons would not shrink, it is one so foreign from the 


t Oldfield: “Transactions of Etlmological Society,” NeW Ser., vol. iii, p. 227. 
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general judgment of anthropologists that there is no occasion 
for considering its plausibility. 

In view of all the conditions under which we have sought 
for the manifestation of the religious nature in the breasts of 
savages, it should excite no surprise that its character is some- 
times so equivocal, and its existence not unfrequently a matter 
of doubt, or even of denial. But are we, for this reason, justi- 
fied in the assertion that the common religious consciousness 
which stands forth so prominent a characteristic of mankind at 
large is the product of circumstances, and not an essential part, 
or outgrowth, of human nature ? 

In determining what constitutes an essential part of human 
nature, it is certainly legitimate to resort, as we have done, to 
a study of those conditions of humanity in which we find it re- 
duced to its simplest state. But we must avoid laying too much 
stress upon the most desperate cases. We should not expect a 
man in the agonies of death to give expression to all the powers 
which characterized him in a state of health. Neither could 
we expect this in tribes which have been crushed into the con- 
dition of idiocy, or forced to the very borders of extermination. 
The generality of mankind, or, at least, the generality of sav- 
ages, would seem to present a juster criterion of what is native 
to humanity. And when we appeal to this criterion, the ver- 
dict is confessed. 

One further consideration seems to possess a weight which 
ought not to be ignored, It is the susceptibility of savages to 
receive and adopt religious teaching. Even if we deny the 
religious character of the lowest order of superstitious mani- 
festations, it is generally admitted that savages show a predis- 
position to receive suggestions from what we denominate re- 
ligious teaching. This predisposition and native preparation 
are impressively illustrated in the remarks of one of the most 
respectable of the Kaffirs, as reported by Arbrousset. Said he 
to Arbrousset :-— 

Your tidings are what I want; and I was seeking before I knew 
you, as you shall hear and judge for yourselves. Twelve years 
ago I went to feed my flocks. The weather was hazy. I sat down 
upon a rock and asked myself sorrowful questions ; yes, sorrowful, 
because I was unable to answer them. “ Who has touched the 


stars with his hands? On what pillars do they rest?” I asked 
myself. “The waters are never weary; they know no other law 
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than to flow, without ceasing, from morning till night, and from 
night till morning. But where do they stop, and who makes them 
flow thus? The clouds, also, come and go, and burst in water over 
the earth. Whence come they? Who sends them? The diviners 
~certainly do not give us rain, for how could they do it? and why 
. do I not see them with my own eyes when they go up to heaven 
to fetch it? I cannot see the wind, but what is it? Who brings 
it, makes it blow, and roar, and terrify us? Do I know hew the 
corn sprouts? Yesterday there was not a blade in my field; 
to-day I returned to the field and found some. Who can have 
given to the earth the wisdom and power to produce it?” Then 
I buried my face in both my hands,* 


Sir John Ross says of one of his Arctic Highlanders, that 
when told of the one Deity and his attributes, he manifested 
a comprehension of the idea, and “eagerly asked where he 
lived.” + 

All we know of the religious nature of savages is an infer- 
ence from the religious phenomena which they manifest. But 
religious phenomena are only revelations of religious knowl- 
edge. Where all knowledge is reduced to a minimum, religious 
phenomena must necessarily present an aspect of great ob- 
security. But it is essential to discriminate between religious 
attainments and religious susceptibilities. We do not deny 
the existence of the faculty of knowledge, even where all 
knowledge is wanting. The savage susceptibility to religious 
ideas is an evidence of a religious element and purpose in his 
mental constitution. His nature is preadapted to religious 
truth; and though lodged in a moral desert, and forced to 
affiliate with beasts, his nature stands always ready and wait- 
ing for the lodgment of the germs of religious knowledge, to 
warm and quicken them into an articulate religious faith.t 

The opinions of high authorities on the question of the 
religious nature of, lowest savages are greatly at variance 
with each other. Sir John Lubbock says :— 


It has been asserted, over and over again, that there is no race 
so degraded as to be entirely without a religion—without some 
idea of a deity. So far from this being true, ; the very reverse is 
the case. Many, we might almost say all, of the sav age races are, 


* Oasalis: “The Basutos,” p. 239. 

+ Ross: “Arctic Voyages.” First Voyage, p. 129. 

¢ See parallel remarks in Morell: “Philosophy of math rt ” Nitzsch: Christ- 
liche Dogmatik. 
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according to the nearly unanimous testimony of travelers, in this 
condition.” 


And again :— 

The opinion that religion is general and universal, has been 
entertained by many high authorities. Yet it is opposed to the - 
evidence of numerous trustworthy observers. Sailors, traders and 
philosophers, Roman Catholic priests and Protestant missionaries, 
in ancient and in modern times, in every part of the globe, have 
concurred in stating that there are races of men altogether devoid 
of religion. 

Burton, in speaking of Moffatt’s opinion that the native 
and original idea of God had been eradicated by the agency 
of the devil, says: “I must differ from him, in holding Atheism 
to be the natural condition of the savage, uninstructed mind, 
the night of spiritual existence, which disappears before the 
dawn of a belief in things unseen.” { Burton’s last word implies 
the absence, in the mind of primitive savages, of a belief in 
“things unseen,” and also implies an admission that when this 
belief dawns, the essential religious notion makes its advent. 
The admission we indorse; but we think this diagnostic “ be- 
lief in things unseen” has very seldom, if ever, been proved 
absent from the breast of the savage. 

Darwin avails himself of the adverse reports of travelers 
respecting the religious condition of savages, to furnish a 
needed datum for his theory of the “descent of man.” He 
asserts that “ numerous races have existed, and still exist, who 
have no idea of one or more gods, and who have no words in 
their languages to express such an idea.” ‘* Hence,” he says, 
“the idea of a universal and beneficent Creator of the universe 
does not seem to arise in the’mind of man, until he has been 
elevated by long-continued culture.”§ 

We have already quoted the opinions of Moffatt in reference 
to the Bechuanas, Begert in reference to the Californians, 
and various others. 

On the contrary, the prevailing opinion among travelers, 
ethnologists and psychologists, has been in support of the doe- 


* Lubbock: “ Prehistoric Times,” p. 467. 

+ Lubbock: ‘ Origin of Civilization,” p. 121. It will be noticed that the later 
statement is much more qualified than the other. 

¢t Burton: “ Abeokuta,” vol. i, p. 179. 

§ Darwin: ‘Descent of Man.” 
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trine of the universality of religions notions. The deliverance 
of M. Adolf Pictet has been already cited, as well*as that of 
Dr. Carpenter, and that of the sagacious philosopher of man, 
Herder. Spencer, one of the profoundest thinkers of modern 
times, says :— 


Religious ideas of one kind or another are almost, if not quite, 
universal, Even shonld it be true, as alleged, that there exist 
tribes of men who have nothing approaching a theory of creation 
—even should it be true that only when a certain phase of intelli- 
gence is reached, do the most rudimentary of such theories make 
their appearance, the implication is practically the same. The 
universality of religious ideas, their independent evolution among 
different primitive races, and their great vitality, unite in showing 
that their source must be deep-seated instead of superticial.* 


“If we examine the entire course of history,” says Calder- 
wood, “we find among all nations and in all ages the prac- 
tice of religious rites and ceremonies forming an unbroken line 
of evidence, by which it is proved that man is, by his very con- 
stitution, a religious being.” + 

“The universality of the tendency to fear, or to worship the 
spiritual 7 some form,” says Morell, “is, in itself, a strong 
proof of religion being an original constituent of the human 


soul.” ¢ 

Herder every-where maintains the same opinion. “ Even 
the most savage nations,” says he, “have practiced it; for no 
people upon earth have been found entirely destitute of it, any 


more than of a capacity for reason.” § 
Dr. M’Cosh says :— 


The idea of God, the belief in God, may be justly represented 
as native to man. He is led to it by the circumstances in which 
he is placed, calling into energy mental principles which are nat- 
ural to all. He does not require to go in search of it; it comes to 
him. He has only to be waiting for it, and disposed to receive it, 
and it will be pressed on him from every quarter. It springs up, 
naturally, as the plant or animal does from its germ; it will well 
up spontaneously from the depths of his heart, or it will shine on 
him from the works of Nature, as light does from the sun, || 


* Spencer: ‘ First Principles of Philosophy,” pp. 13, 14. 
+ Calderwood: ‘ Philosophy of the Infinite,” p. 423. 

¢ Morell: “ Philosophy of Religion,” p. 64. 

§ Herder: “ Philosophy of History,” vol. i, p. 182. 

| M’Cosh: ‘“Intuitions of the Mind,” p. 377. . 
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Dawson says :— 


Belief in a future existence is not taught by physical nature, 
yet its existence is probably universal, and it lies near the founda- 
tion of all religious beliefs... . No less in the vagaries of fetichism, 
ritualism, and idolatry, and in the horrors of asceticism and human 
sacrifice, than in the edenic communion with and hearing of God, 
or in the joy of Christian love, do we see, in however ruined or 
degraded a condition, the higher spiritual nature of man. * 


Ritter thinks that the facility with which Socrates set aside, 
in his own mind, the quasi-atheistic and pantheistic notions of 
the older Greek philosophy, and assumed, without the con- 
sciousness of a controversial attitude, the supremacy of divine 
intelligence and power, is a “ proof of the antecedent original 
existence in the human mind cf the idea of God.” + Plato, 
similarly, seems to have felt himself embarrassed when called 
upon to prove the existence of Deity, since he asserts that man 
is secretly and insensibly led, by his affinity with the gods, 
[adapting himself to the popular view,] to believe in their ex- 
istence, and to honor them.{ This was also the teaching of 
Socrates and Xenocrates ; and even Epicurus argued similarly 
from the universal presence of theistic beliefs.§ Plutarch says: 
“Tf you go through all the world you may find cities without 
walls, without letters, without rulers, without money, without 
theaters, but never without temples and gods, or without prayers, 
oaths, prophecies, and sacrifices, used to obtain blessings and 
benefits, or to avert curses and calamities.” | Lactantius tes- 
tifies that in all emergencies the pagan even calls upon God 
for succor.§ Professor Tyndall says: ‘“ The facts of religious 
feeling are as certain to me as the facts of consciousness. . . . 
There is that deep-set feeling which, since the earliest dawn of 
history, and probably for ages prior to all history, incorporated 
itself in the religions of the world.” ** 


* Dawson: “Story of the Earth and Man,” pp. 384, 389. 

+ Ritter: “ History of Ancient Philosophy,” vol. ii, p. 63. 

t Plato: De Legibus, x, 899 d. 

§ Ritter: “ History of Philosophy,” vol. iii, p. 443. 

| Plutarch: “ Against Kalotes,” chap. xxxi. 

4 Lactantius: IJnstitutiones Divine, II, i. See also on this subject Max Miiller: 
“Science of Language,” p. 436; Tholuck: “ Nature and Influence of Heathenism,” 
p. 23; Cudworth: ‘Intellectual System of the Universe, vol. i, p. 300; Cocker: 
« Christianity and Greek Philosophy,” chap. iii. 

** Tyndall: Belfast Address, 1874. 
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Finally, the whole body of supporters of the hypothesis 
of “derivation” must logically concede the’ innate origin 
of religious ideas, since, as Darwin, Braubach, Caspari, 
Jaegar, and others maintain, the germ of the religious na- 
ture begins already to reveal itself in the dog and other 
quadrupeds, 

After all, the solution of the question whether religion is an 
essential element of human nature, turns, as Lubbock very 
justly observes, upon the definitions which we attach to the 
term religion. If we mean by it a distinct recognition of a 
beneficent Creator, together with more or less of tle doctrines 
commonly associated with this, it must be admitted that haman 
conditions exist into which the idea has never entered. On the 
contrary, Sir John Lubbock employs these words: “ If the mere 
sensation of fear, and the recognition that there are probably 
other beings more powerful than man, are sufticient to consti- 
tute a religion, then we must, I think, admit that religion is 
general to the human race.” * A large part of the controversy 
arises from the lack of a definition of terms. 

In order to attain to a definition of religion which shall em- 
brace the most obscure manifestations of it, we shall trace the 
gradual transitions of religious belief from those tribes where 
the religious element is distinctly marked, to those in which it 
is most obscure, or wholly undiscoverable. The results of such 
a comparison are exhibited to the eye in the following classi- 
fied table of the religious notions of the leading tribes which 
we have summoned under discussion. The theistic idea is 
tabulated under its several gradations, beginning with the dis- 
tinct belief in one Supreme, Beneficent Deity, accompanied or 
not by the belief in other divinities or spirits, and ending with 
only the vague notion of supernatural beings—that is, beings 
corporeal or incorporeal, which are superior tu the savage him- 
self, and to all which he conceives as constituting a part of 
nature. 

The blanks in the table indicate a lack of specific infor- 
mation. ; 


* Lubbock: ‘Origin of Civilization,” p. 121. We shall soon see whether the 
religious feeling of lowest savages is nothing more than “ fear,” 
“probably” here introduced is not rather interjected by the rational judgment 
than tolerated by religious assurance of even the first degree.+ 
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TABULAR EXHIBIT OF SAVAGE RELIGIONS. 
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The inferences to be drawn from this exhibit, in reference 


to the gradations and the vanishing 
- savages, would seem to be something 

1. The higher savages entertain a 
preme, Beneficent Creator, with or 


point of the religions of 
like the following :— 

distinct idea of One Su- 
without the notion of a 


devil, but accompanied by a general belief in many subordi- 


nate deities. 


2. In the next lower grade the idea of one Beneficent Deity 
becomes more or less vague, but the belief in good and evil 
spirits is controlling. 

3. In the third grade all notions of a Beneficent Deity dis- 
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appear, and the Supreme Power assumes the character of a 
malignant divinity or devil. This faith is generally accom- 
panied by a belief in subordinate divinities. 

4. In the fourth grade the evil deity is succeeded by an un- 
defined faith in many evil spirits. 

5. In the fifth grade the notion of spirits of every kind be- 
comes extremely vague, and nothing remains but a sensws 
numinis—an undefined sentiment of the supernatural.* 

6. In the sixth grade we detect no trace of a consciousness 
of any existence above themselves and the material objects by 
which they are surrounded. 

7. The belief in future existence is present through all these 
gradations of the theistic belief. 

8. Some form of worship is almost every-where present, 
varying from prayer and the use of temples, through adoration 
of sun, moon, stars, mountains, elements, as the divine embodi- 
ments and intercessors, to rude sacrifices, sorcery, and witchcraft. 

Where is the criterion for dissociating the lowest supersti- 
tions from the higher religions? Where, in this graduated 
series, shall we draw the line, and affirm that real religions 
lie upon one side, and absolutely no religion on the other ¢ 
Evidently the vague sense of the supernatural manifested by 
the lowest savages is the vanishing point of overt human re- 
ligion. We must believe that the religions capacity, or germ, 
of phenomenal religion, may be held to exist, even beyond 
this, to the very bottom of the scale. 

This vague sense of something more powerful than man, or 
nature as understood by the savage, is something more than 
“the mere sensation of fear,” felt by the dog or horse; since 
it is impossible that among the brutes physical fear is accom- 
panied by any notion of superior existence, or of any danger- 
ous existence beyond that which is immediately cognizable by 
the senses. The savage notion, which we have denominated a 
mere sentiment of the supernatural, is, therefore, contrary to 
the opinion of Sir John Lubbock, to be differentiated from 
“the feeling of a dog or a horse toward its master,” and still 
more from “ the baying of a dog to the moon,” “ It is absurd 
to say that fear invented the gods of most people,”’+ protested 


* Compare Max Miller: ‘Science of Language,” second series, p. 445, 
+ Herder: “Philosophy of the History of Man,” vol. i, p. 183. 
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Herder nearly a century ago. “Fear, as fear, invents noth- 
ing; it merely rouses the understanding to conjecture and to 
suppose something true or false.” 

This sentiment of the supernatural seems, also, to be more 
than “a dim and undefined sense of dependence,” which Mo- 
rell* considers “the first bud ‘of feeling out of which the re- 
ligious emotions gradually germinate.” It is something more, 
even, than “an absolute feeling of dependence upon nature,” 
which Morell regards as the lowest phase of positive religious 
manifestation. The lowest savage having any superstitions, 
seems to be actuated by a sentiment, not to say a belief, of 
power residing in mysterious and unknown being. Ue feels 
a dependence upon its caprice or will; he fears it; but the re- 
ligious essence is neither the feeling of dependence nor the 
fear. It is both, united with the sense of mysterious, powerful 
existence. Says Herder:— 

Savages have this feeling of the powers of nature even when 
they have no express idea of God. As soon as man learned to 
use his understanding on the slightest impulse, that is to say, 
as soon as he beheld the world in a manner different from a brute, 
he must bave believed in more powerful invisible beings that 
benefited or injured him, These he sought to make or preserve 
his friends; and thus religion, true or false, right or erroneous, 
was introduced.t 


Naturally, since this primitive savage has no abstract ideas, 
this power, whose presence he feels, will be lodged in the ma- 
terial objects by which he is surrounded, and the representa- 
tives of superior races which may visit him. [is worship will 
be prompted by fear, and his divinities will be malignant, 
Until he rises to the practical belief that his divinities are 
beyond his control, his religion will be Fetichism.{ When he 
reaches this point his religion is Zotemism, and he begins to 


* Morell: ‘“ Philosophy of Religion,” p. 81. 

+ Herder: “ Philosophy of History,” vol. i, pp. 457, 183. 

¢ Fetichism Sir John Lubbock is reluctant to regard as a religious manifesta- 
tion, as we have seen. Mr. Morell, however, says, (“Philosophy of Religion,” 
p. 79,) ‘The ignorant heathen makes his idol the absolute power, and trusts im- 
plicitly to it. Such an absolute dependence upon a fetich or image, as far as it is 
a genuine experience, is essentially religion.” Burton, also, who writes without 
heed to the interests of Orthodoxy, says of witchcraft and sorcery, that they are 
the “vestiges of that fetichism which is the first dawn of religion in-the breast 
of the savage and barbarian.”—Abeokuta, vol. i, p. 202. 
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feel that some of his divinities are beneficent. The brutal 
struggle with the adversities of his existence, though still ab- 
sorbing, leaves some space for the enjoyment of peace, plenty, 
and good-will, and he feels that something more than malevo- 
lence controls his lot. But the most pow rerfal beings are still 
malignant. When his intelligence has risen sufficiently to 
enable him to discern the superior grandeur of certain objects 
in nature, he confines his worship to the heavenly bodies and 
the elements, as the abodes, or sometimes the representatives, 
of the powers toward whom his devotion is directed. At this 
stage of development his religion is Shamanism, and the 
beneficent principle begins to assume a distinct and controlling 
personality, and to become the object of a purer devotion. 
As intelligence rises still higher, the idea of malignant deities 
becomes subordinate, and the whole religious nature is centered 
around the conception of the one Beneficent Creator. But 
anthropomorphism and idolatry continue to exemplify a rude 
conception of the Divine character. 

The survey which we have taken of the religious manifesta- 
tions of primitive peoples seems to render it clear that phe- 
nomena which cannot be differentiated from the religious class 
make their appearance generally among the lowest savage 
tribes, and, even with our present knowledge of savages, may 
be pronounced well-nigh universal. The religions suscepti- 
bility which underlies all these phenomena may reasonably be 
regarded as belonging to all savages without exception. If, 
therefore, we had to form our opinion of the essential char- 
acteristics of human nature from a study of those portions of 
the human family which contribute least to our conception of 
the character of man, the almost universal prevalence of the 
religious trait would compel us to take it into the account and 
pronounce man, as so many others have done, by nature a 
religious being. 

When, from the religious phenomena of savages, we turn to 
the history of mankind at large and consider the wide preva- 
lence of vast religious systems, the religious pretensions of 
all schools of philosophy, and the Divine breathings of the 
poetry of all peoples, and, finally, the utter ineradicability of 
the religious sentiments of mankind, it would seem an act 
either of fatuity or perversity to deny that tlie ethical faculties 
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are fundamentally co-ordinate with the intellectual, and hence 
answer to correlates in the realm of being, as real as the ex- 
istences revealed by the activity of any of the cognitive facul- 
ties of our nature. 

We venture to close this discussion with an apostrophe from 
Herder, (so often quoted already,) the spiritual seer of man 
and nature :— 


No! Eternal Source of all life, all being, and all form, thou 
hast not forborne to manifest thyself to thy creatures, The 
prone brute obscurely feels thy power and goodness, while he 
exercises his faculties and appetites suitably to his organization ; 
to him, man is the visible divinity of the earth. But thou hast 
exalted man, so that, even without his knowing or intending it, 
he inquires after the causes of things, divines their connection, 
and thus discovers thee, thou great Bond of all things, Being 
of beings! Thy inmost nature he knows not, for he sees not the 
essence of any one power; and when he would figure thee he 
has erred, and must err, for thou art without figure, though the 
first and sole Cause of all forms. Still, this false glimmering of 
thee is light; and the illusive altar he has erected to thee is an 
unerring monument, not only of thy being, but of the power of 
man to know and worship thee.* 





Arr. IL—THE MILLENNIUM AND THE ADVENT. 


Tuat there is to be a millennium, and that there is to be an 
advent, is generally admitted by Christian people. That the 
millenninm and the advent sustain very definite and very im- 
portant relations, is the general conviction. That one must 
precede, that the other will follow, is freely conceded. But 
will the advent precede the millennium? or will the millen- 
nium precede the advent? This is the vital question to be 
determined, and this issue must be squarely met. Will the 
Lord come to introduce the millennium ? or will the millen- 
nium prepare for the coming of the Lord? In some form or 


* Herder: “Philosophy of History,” vol. i, p. 183. We have never been able 
to discover, from a study of Herder’s writings, the ground for classing him with 
many of the German pantheists; and we have multiplied quotations, partly with 
the view of doing justice to a misjudged thinker, and directing attention to a 
treasury of original thoughts and suggestions, 
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other the thoughtful mind propounds this inquiry, and in some 
way this very serious inquiry must be answered. Until this 
point is settled, there is but little use for inquiry or disputation 
about any other relating to the general subject. The settle- 
ment of this cardinal question determines many others. 

We do not purpose to enter upon a very extended argument 
in our investigation of this specific point. We choose, rather, 
after a plain statement of two or three important facts, to put 
the inquirer on the track of the needful information, that he 
may be assisted in coming to the right conclusion. And, with 
reference to the specific question to be settled, we affirm as 
follows :—First. There is not a passage of Scripture, literal, 
figurative, or symbolical, which treats of the millennium and 
its relation to the advent, that teaches, indicates, or in any 
manner represents the millennium as preceding the advent. 
Second. There is not a passage, literal, figurative, or symbol- 
ical, which speaks of the advent and its relation to the mil- 
lennium, that represents the advent as subsequent to the mil- 
lennium. 

Now, these two very important facts settle, if not the prin- 
cipal question at issue, at least this not unimportant fact, that 
the now prevalent belief in a millennium previous to the ad- 
vent is without Scripture authority. Since, as before stated, 
there is not one passage that speaks of the millennium and its 
relation to the advent, or of the advent and its relation to the 
millennium, which teaches directly or indirectly, by its imme- 
diate connections or its parallels, or in any manner what- 
ever, the post-millenarian doctrines that are now so generally 
prevalent. 

And yet, in the nature of the case, questions of order and 
relation must be decided by the authority which treats of order 
and relation. Isolated revelations—if there be such—cannot 
decide questions of relative order, unless—of which there is no 
example—the specific revelation should relate to the specific 
point to be established. 

Therg is no dispute about the fact of our Lord’s second ad- 
vent. There is no dispute about the fact of a coming millen- 
nium. There is no dispute about the fact that the two great 
events sustain important chronological relations. The whole 
disagreeinent, as it respects the cardinal questions, is concern- 
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ing the relative order. Is the millennium before the advent # 
Is the advent before the millennium? This is what should 
claim our attention first of all. A multitude of minor questions 
must be determined by this question of relative order. 

This point must be decided, not by conjecture, nor by un- 
authorized statements, but by Divine revelation. Human 
authority is of little account in deciding questions of this 
nature. If the Lord has not spoken relative to this matter it 
will be useless for man to speak. If he has spoken, “ Thus 
saith the Lord ” must be deemed decisive. 

Thus tar we have treated the subject on the pyurposely-as- 
sumed logical ground that the Scriptures have not determined 
the question at issue; thus leaving one side of the controversy 
as inuch without Divine authority as the other, and making 
it, therefore, a matter of logic, learning, and research. On this 
assumption, it would appear that the manifest advantage 
would be with the pre-millennialists, for these several reasons: 
First. The post-millennialists being the witnesses, we prove 
that the pre-millenarian belief was primitive in the Christian 
Church. And our advantage in this respect is equal to the 
probability of the TRUTH being primitive, and not ERROR, 
in the Church apostolically founded, guided, and instructed. 
Second. Our advantage, on this assumption, still further ap- 
pears from the fact, that authentic history, and still preserved 
formulas of belief, show that pre-millennial views were primi- 
tive in the reformed Protestant Chureh. After the Chureh 
came out from the communion of Rome, renouncing the hu- 
man traditions, the manifold perversions of the Word of God, 
and the unauthorized assumptions of the Papacy, and planted 
itself squarely upon the teachings of the Bible; then, as we 
have abundant testimony to prove, the Primitive Protestant 
Church, deriving the great foundation doctrines directly from 
the Word of God, was quite generflly, if not universally, pre- 
millenarian in respect to this point of relative order, And 
our advantage in this respect is equal to the improbability 
that such men as God raised up, and wonderfully qualified for 
the reformation of the Church, should generally, perbaps uni- 
versally, misunderstand their diligently studied Bibles in re- 
spect to this vital question of relative order. Third. On this 
assumption of equality, so far as it relates to direct revelation, 
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our advantage as pre-millenarians is to be estimated as equal 
to the improbability that nearly all the chief founders of the 
subdivisions of the primitive Protestant Churches—the theo- 
logical giants of those heroic days—should be led into essential 
error on this vital question of relative order. 

It will not be denied by those who have faithfully investi- 
gated this matter, that many, probably most, of the principal 
founders of the English, the Scotch, the Congregational, and 
the Baptist Churches, and the larger portion of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, were decidedly millenarian; or, as we are 
using the term, pre-millenarian, in their belief and teaching. 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wiclif, Melanchthon, all gave expres- 
sion to convictions which showed. that they looked for, the 
advent before the complete subjection of the werld to Christ. 
They seem to have apprehended the advent as very near. ° 
Not the prospect of the immediate triumph of the Church, but 
the fearful ravages of the Man of Sin, impressed them that the 
day of tlie Lord was near. And this was evidently scriptural. 
Charles Wesley, the sweet singer of Methodism; Fletcher, the 
matchless polemic; and Coke, the father of our missionary 
enterprise, all looked for the advent before the millennium, ° 

And thus we might go on, almost indefinitely, and show 
conclusively that, on the assumption that the Bible leaves the 
question undecided as to the relative order of these two great 
events, the pre-millenarians evidently have the advantage of 
‘their opponents as to the probabilities of the case. It would 
invalidate all the axioms relating to the primitiveness of relig- 
ious truth, in reference to the manifest illumination and provi- 
dential guiding of those whom God has raised up for reforma- 
tive purposes in his Church; and it would conflict with all 
history and mental philosophy, as exhibited in innumerable 
instances, if we should be obliged to conclude that in tie 
Primitive Church, in its first utterances of cardinal truths, as 
developed from tle Word of God, radical error, and not essen- 
tial truth, was primitive. 

Since the great perversion and corruption in Eden, down to 
the latest development of heterodoxy, corruption of primitive 
truth, and not truth developed frony corruption, las been the 
history of human kind. God may indeed reform and reclaim 
his people when they err and wander, and bring them back to 
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original truth and virtue. But to assume that God suffered 
the Primitive Church to be established in essential error, and 
thus suffered the principal branches of the Church in later 
times to be founded in essential error, in respect to the mo- 
mentous question under review, is sufficiently alarming and 
humiliating, to say the least. 

Having said so much, on the assumed ground of scriptural 
equality between the two sides of this great question, and of 
the advantage which pre-millenarians have over their oppo- 
nents, on the supposition that the Bible leaves the question 
of relative order undetermined, we purpose now to abandon 
that merely assumed position, and boldly take the ground that 
this.great question of the relative order of the millennium and 
the advent has been authoritatively decided by the Word of 
God ; not by one passage only, which, if it were clear, would 
settle the whole controversy, but by passages literal, figurative, 
and symbolical, almost without number. And we do not for- 
get that the Word of God is to be understood, not as any of us 
might wish, hope, or endeavor to make it appear; but fairly, 
consistently, and according to its Divine adaptation to impress 
the unsophisticated mind. 

“To the law and to the testimony.” The question to be 
settled being one of order and relation in respect to the two 
great associated events, the coming of the Lord and the com- 
ing of the millennium, it is necessary to determine the point 
by Scriptures that relate to these two events in their associated 
order. A text merely proving the millennium, since it proves 
as much for one side as the other, proves nothing in respect to 
the point now under discussion. Sometimes reference is made 
to explicit revelations of the millennium, without regard to the 
connections and parallels of the passage, and it is assumed that 
these isolated and fragmentary passages, since they prove the 
millennium, settle the questions of relative order. The eighth 
verse of the second Psalm, the ninth verse of the eleventh 
chapter of Isaiah, and half a dozen texts of similar nature, 
which, indeed, prove the fact of the millennium, and are, there- 
fore, in this respect, just as favorable to one side as the other, 
appear to be stereotyped arguments on the post-millennial 
side, and are quoted with a frequency and a confidence which 
leave no doubt concerning the convictions of those who reter 
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to them, as authoritative judgments in the great question in 
dispute. Whereas, the careful examination of these isolated 
quotations will demonstrate the fact, which seems to have 
escaped the notice of many, that these texts either prove noth- 
ing at all relative to the great question in controversy, or else 
—which is usually the case—by their immediate connections, 
or their manifest parallels, distinctly prove the pre-millennial 
doctrine concerning the relative order of the two principal 
events. 

The portions of the Scripture which relate to these two great 
associated events, and which are relevant to the argument, 
therefore, because they indicate the relative order of the 
events, are very numerous, explicit,.and, by their connections 
and parallels, easily interpreted, in strict accordance with the 
established usages and laws of literary criticism. But as it 
would unduly extend this article to quote in full all the pas- 
sages which we might be disposed to examine, in order to fix 
the meaning of isolated and fragmentary texts, by carefully 
considering their connections and their parallels, the thoughtful 
readers, who are willing to give this important subject a little 
attention, are desired to read what immediately follows, with 
their Bibles open to the chapters and passages reterred to :— 

1. The eleventh chapter of Isaiah is by all, perhaps, admitted 
to refer to the millennial state of the world in connection with 
the kingdom and reign of Christ. It exhibits, (1.) The manner 
in which millennial blesseduess is brought in. (2.) The state 
of the world and its inhabitants during the happy period after 
it is fully established. (8.) The conversion and restoration of 
Israel and Judah “in that day.” Verses 10-16 refer to this 
latter event. Verses 6-9 describe the state of millennial bless- 
edness. Verses 1-5 describe the manner in which the millen- 
nial state is introduced. This examination will determine what 
is the testimony of inspiration concerning the vital point of 
relative order which we wish to ascertain. — 

Connected inseparably with this disputed point are the two 
conflicting theories of introducing the millennium: the one, 
by the increase and triumph of grace, by which the whole 
world is converted; the vther, not specifying how far grace 
will ultimately triumph, but at a certain period introducing 
Christ, not as the priestly successor of Aaron, occupying the 
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intercessional throne, but as the royal heir and successor of 
David, ruling upon the Davidie throne, and, as a sovereign, 
divinely sceptered, ruling, judging, rewarding and punishing. 

Taking these two theories of the introduction and establish- 
ing of the millennial dispensation, as the necessary concomi- 
tants and exponents of the two theories of the relative order of 
the advent and the millennium, which one of them is sustained, 
and which disproved by the eleventh chapter and ninth verse 
of Isaiah, interpreted by its connection? By carefully reading 
the chapter it will be seen that Christ is present, not to save 
sinners, as he is now doing in heaven, but to judge and to 
destroy them. (Verse 4.) Christ is present in his royal rela- 
tions to David, the son of Jesse, exercising his regal authority 
and power among the nations, and judicially smiting and de- 
stroying the wicked. (Verses 1-5.) And in this manner he 
brings in the millennium. With which of the two conflicting 
theories does this representation agree? Is the millennium 
introduced, without the personal presence of Christ, by the 
spiritual triumphs of the Gospel until all are converted? Or 
is it introduced, in connection with the personal presence of 
Christ, not then converting his enemies to friends, and saving 
them, but finding them enemies, treating them as enemies, 
judging and destroying them as enemies? In short, does the 
millennium introduce Christ at the close of it? or does he 
appear at the beginning of it, and reign during the continuance 
of it? What does this millennial prophecy, interpreted har- 
moniously with itself throughout, teach us concerning this vital 
question of relative order respecting the advent and the mil- 
lennium ? 

2. We turn now to the Second Psalm, a portion of the Serip- 
ture which is more frequently quoted, perhaps, against the 
pre-millenarians than any other passage in the Bible. It is 
conceded by all that this psalm, especially the eighth verse, de- 
scribes the kingdom of Christ upon the earth, and this eighth 
verse seems to be regarded by the opponents of pre-millenarian- 
ism as a triumphant demonstration of the complete spiritual 
subjection of the whole world to Christ by the Gospel. No 
one can reasonably object to the interpretation of a text by its 
intimate connections and evident parallels, This we now pro- 
ceed to do, with reference to the great question now under con- 
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sideration. Which of the two conflicting theories is favored 
by the second Psalm ? 

Here we notice, first of all, King Messiah, not on the priestly 
throne in heaven, exercising the offices of mediation and inter- 
cession, as the high-priest before the throne, but as the Lord’s 
anointed king, throned upon the holy hill of Zion ; not to save 
the disobedient among the nations, but to rule, ‘aden and vio- 
lently destroy them. (Verses 5-9.) And thus making this 
psalm parallel with the many other prophecies of his judicial 
procedure in ruling and preparing the world for his universal ” 
kingdom. According to this psalm, he first appears as the 
appointed king in Zion. The jealous rulers of the unsubdued 
nations become excited and enraged.. What becomes of them ? 
Do they submit to Christ, yield to his Gospel, become his 
friends, and finally obtain salvation? Or do they continue in 
hatred and rebellion until the time of mercy expires, and then 
perish under his judicial wrath? The question has manifest 
pertinency as an exhibition of the method by which the result 
is brought about, which we all agree to call the millennial 
state. What is the testimony of the Holy Ghost, by the mouth 
of David, in this psalm? It exhibits the period of “the wrath 
of the Lamb.” (Verse 12; compare Rev. vi, 16.) The wicked 
rulers and judges of, the earth are exhorted to “kiss the Son, 
lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way, when his wrath 
is kindled but a little.” 

And yet this very psalm, or a disconnected fragment of it, 
rather, is the perpetual resort for proof of the whole world’s 
spiritual subjection to Christ through the Gospel, and that the 
world will be converted before the coming of Christ! Whereas, 
in the first place, there is no such universal conversion to 
Christ indicated in this psalm ; but, instead thereof, a terrible 
and universal destruction of his enemies is signified. And, in’ 
the second place, Christ, as king upon the hill of Zion, is dis- 
tinctly represented as having already come; as being personally 
present, ruling, judging, and destroying his enemies in his hot, 
judicial displeasure. And this signifies universal conversion to 
Christ! This means the spiritual subjection of the wicked 
world, and the ushering in of the millennium before the coming 
of the King in Zion! 

Permit us to inquire, Does this breaking with a rod of tron, 
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this dashing in pieces as a potter’s vessel, this vewing them in his 
sore displeasure, this being angry with them, and causing them 
to perish from the way when his wrath is kindled—does all 
this indicate a work of love and salvation? Is this the moral 
triumph of the Gospel? Would any one ever receive—did 
any one, could any one ever receive such an impression from 
these terrible threatenings and this awful imagery, if he had 
not a previously-formed and a fondly-cherished dogmatic 
theory that demanded this violence to all the recognized rules 
and usages of literary criticism, and this unparalleled perver- 
sion of the natural teachings of verbal statements and sym- 
bolic imagery? Is there an admitted example in any book, 
except the Bible, where such terrible imagery and verbalism 
are ever used to indicate a reformative, merciful work of grace, 
and not of judicial wrath and severity? If such be the appro- 
priate expression of love and mercy, what would be the legiti- 
mate expression of the opposite f Furthermore, if this imports 
mercy and redemption, why is it held up as a warning to 
wicked kings and judges, lest it should be visited upon them, 
and they should perish under his wrath ? 

The true parallel of the second Psalm is Rev. ii, 25-27: 
“But that which ye have, hold fast TnL I come. And he that 
overcometh, and keepeth my works unto the end, to him will 
I give power over the nations; and he shall rule them with a 
vod of iron; as the vessels of a potter shall they be broken to 
shivers; EVEN AS I RECEIVED OF MY FATHER.” 

Now, it.is the teaching of the Word of God that the saints 
are to “reign with Christ;” that “the saints shall judge the 
world ;” that when the Lord shall return from his “journey 
into a far country, to receive for himself a kingdom, and to 


return,” charging the servants whom he leaves behind, “ Oc- 


cupy till I come,” (Luke xix, 12-27;) it is the Scripture 
doctrine that the faithful servants will, at their Lord’s return, 
“having received the kingdom,” “enter into the joy of their 
Lord,” which is more definitely explained, “have thou 
authority over ten cities.” 

But when and where is this governmental association with 
Christ, as the“returned King, to be realized? Not “now in 
this time,” (Mark x, 30,) but in the “ palingenesia,”’ (Matt. 
xix, 28,) “when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of his 
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glory,” (Psa. ii, 6,) when the twelve apostles shall “sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Can 
any thing be plainer than this? Is not this a manifestly just 
and natural method of interpreting the Word of God by its 
immediate connections and evident parallels? The bearing of 
this argument upon the question at issue is unmistakable. 

We boldly attirm, after due examination, and after weigh- 
ing well the statement, that there is not a passage in the Bible 
relating to the great question in this controversy, interpreted 
fairly by its associations and parallels, that dues uot distinetly 
indicate the pre-millennial theory of the relative order of the 
millennium and the advent, and that does not as distinctly 
disprove the theory of the opposite. 

We have thus far considered some of the passages most re- 
lied upon apparently to sustain the anti or post-millennial 
theory, and have shown, from their connections and parallels, 
that the: true millennial, or, as we preter to call it, the pre- 
millennial, theory of exposition is not only legitimate, script- 
ural, self-consistent, and logically demonstrative ; but that it 
is the only interpretation possible fur those passages, without 
doing violence to literary axiums, Scripture precedents, and 
the legitimate impressions of symbolical imagery and com- 
mon verbalism. And we are genuine Protestants, believing 
that the Bible was intended for the people; tor those who 
mainly rely upon the legitimate impression which the lan- 
guage and imagery of inspiration produce upon the uncor- 
rupted mind. 

If there is any thing more unmistakably revealed than an- 
other, respecting the state of the world at the advent, it is this: 
that it will take the world by surprise. As asnare shall it come 
on all them that dwell on the face of the whole earth. It will 
come as a thief in the night. When they shall say, Peace and 
safety, then sudden destruction cometh upon them, as travail 
upon a woman with child, and they shall not escape. The 
advent will not be when it is generally expected, but when it 
is nos’ Now this must be accounted for, for it is unmistaka- 
bly revealed. And which of the two theories is best adapted 
to explain it? Let us suppose that the pre-millennial theory is 
generally prevalent at that decisive epoch, and that the advent 
is considered imminent, and is daily watched for and expected. 
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Would the world then be overtaken by the advent unexpect- 
edly? Certainly not. 

Let us suppose, on the other hand, that a false theory is 
generally prevalent at that epoch; for example, that the 
advent is not to occur until after the millennium, whereas it 
takes place before. Would not this general misapprehension 
of the true order of the events completely explain the pre- 
dicted fact as to the unexpectedness of the advent? Which, 
then, of the two theories is the more likely to be the true one? 
Would the general prevalence of essential error, respecting the 
relative order of events, be the best preparation for the primal 
event? Again, would the general prevalence of ¢rwe impres- 
sions, as to the relative order of events, be the occasion of 
general unpreparedness for the primal event? Certainly not. 
Which, then, of these conflicting thevries gives the rationale 
of the undeniable fact ? 

Do post-millenarians dissent from applying this simple test 
to the pre-millenarian side of the question, and consent to 
apply it to the advent subsequent to the millennium? Con- 
sider the logical consequences: 1. It would not then be a 
. question of relative order, as it is now. For, as the advent 
did not oecur at the beginning of the millennium, it must, of 
course, occur at the end of it; and it wouid then be a question 
of belief or disbelief of the Word of God; inasmuch as the 
advent is predicted to take place either at the opening, or at 
the close of that dispensation. 2. The general unpreparedness 
of the world at that time, as the supposition is, would show 
that general disbelief of what is distinctly revealed in the 
Word of God will characterize the close of the millennium. 

As it would be impossible to compress within the limits 
of this article the examination of a tithe of. the passages of 
Scripture which we deem decisive in settling this great con- 
troversy respecting the relative order of the millennium and 
the advent, we must be content with the consideration of only 
a few, and these chiefly from the sayings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. It will be remembered that we are not discussing the 
general subject of the millennium, nor the general subject of 
the advent, nor the numberless collateral and more or less 
dependent questions which are usually treated in connection 
with the general theme. All these are more or less important 
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in a general discussion, but they are purposely excluded from 
this. The settlement of the great question now under, imme- 
diate review will necessarily dispose of many of the collateral 
issues. 

How did our Lord represent the relative order of these two 
great events? While it must be admitted by all that he did 
not use the term millennium, yet it will not be denied by any 
that he often referred to a coming state or dispensation, when, 
as all, perhaps, will agree, the millennial prophecies will be 
fulfilled. His kingdom will come, and his will shall be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. He will gather out of his kingdom 
all things that offend, and them which do iniquity. The 
righteous shall yet shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father. The meek shall inherit the earth. The apostles 
will yet sit upon thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 
The obedient and the faithful shall yet enter into the joy of 
their Lord. We are not now called upon to give the precise 
signification of these various representations of the coming 
glory and blessedness of the true disciples. Perhaps even 
millenarians might not exactly coincide in their views of the 
particulars included in the general representation of the com- 
ing felicity. But the good time coming must include the res- 
titution of all things which God hath spoken by the mouth 
of all his holy prophets since the world began. It must then 
embrace the millennial blessedness promised to the Church in 
this world. To suppose that our Lord overleaped and over- 
looked the millennial state, as of too little consequence to 
be referred to, and contemplated only what we usually call 
heaven, or the eternal state, will not be admitted by any true 
millenarian of either of the two kinds contemplated in this 
article. 

With this restricted view of the general subject, let us for a 
little consider the great prophecy respecting Lis coming, and 
the end of the world.* [Not kosmos, but aidn.] Leaving 
untouched innumerable topics, which might unnecessarily de- 
tain and embarrass us, we consider only these :— 

1. Here is a chain of prophecy that stretches through the 
whole breadth of this dispensation, beginning chronologically 
with the first persecution of the infant Church, and extending 

* Matt. xxiv, and parallels, 
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down to the coming of the Lord at the end of the aién, when 
the Master returns to reward the watchful and the obedient, 
and to punish the disobedient and the disbelieving. 

2. There is not the slightest indication of any such condition 
of general virtue and blessedness as the Scriptures authorize 
us to expect in that age, dispensation, or state that we denom 
inate the millennium. 

3. Instead of all becoming holy and harmless, the unfaithful 
and the unbelieving continue so until the end, and are found 
by the returning Master eating and drinking with the drunken, 
and smiting their fellow-servants, and screening themselves 
with the plea, “‘ My Lord delayeth his coming.” Is there any 
millennium here ¢ 

4. The days of persecution, distress, and tribulation continue 
until the last; so that the signs of the Lord’s coming follow 
“immediately after the tribulation of those days.” 

5. The day of the Lord, or the coming of the Son of man, 
overtakes the unbelieving, unwatchful, unprepared genera- 
tion by surprise, as they are eating, drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, as the Noachian flood came upon the 
wicked antediluvians and took them all away. The Lord will 
come “in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not 
God, and that obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Clist,” 
(2 Thess. i, 8,) as the fire-storm fell upon Sodom and consumed 
them in their lusts. 

6. There is not in all this broad prophecy, that covers the 
whole dispensation, extending down to the end of the adn, 
[as long as the Gospel commission continues, Matt. xxviii, 20;] 
the slightest intimation of such a state of the world, or of 
the Church, as the millennial prophecies give us reason to 
expect. 

7. Closing up the long-continuing aidn, during which wick- 
edness and the wicked continue until the end, the Lord sud- 
denly comes to reward and to punish. 

Thus have we explored the whole breadth of this dispensa- 
tional sea. Launching out on the first advent side of it, we 
have sailed in search of the millennial isle; but we have not 
discovered it. We know where it is indicated in the modern 
charts; but we have traversed every Scripture parallel of lon- 
gitude and latitude in that vicinity, and have not found it. 
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We have found the second advent on the farther coast; but 
there is no island of Paradise this side of it. 

Is there any millennial indication beyond the advent? 

1. We find, in connection with the advent, a gathering 
together of the elect from the four winds of heaven. So here 
we have the proper subjects of the expected blessedness. 

2. We find them redeemed from all the tribulation which 
afflicted them through all the Gospel a¢dn until the close of it. 
The Lord has added to his description of the signs of the ad- 
vent these words of instruction and cheer: “ And when these 
things begin to come to pass, then look up, and lift up your 
heads; for your redemption draweth nigh.” So here we have 
assurance of the good things that follow. 

8. That state is of the nature of a kingdom. When the Son 
of man is revealed from heaven, coming in his glory, he will 
sit upon the throne of his glory, and speak and perform as 
“the King.” This will be in perfect accord with all the 
prophecies of the millennium; for it is almost invariably 
represented as a kingdom—the Son of David reigning upon 
David’s ‘throne. “The Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David.” Luke i, 32. See, also, the whole 
of the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, and the almost innumerable 
parallel passages. 

4. Then our Lord is careful to fix the time of the introdue- 
tion of the kingdom, showing that it is not to be expected 
until the period of the advent: “So likewise ye, when ye see 
these things come to pass, know ye that the KINGDOM OF GoD 
is nigh at hand.” Luke xxi, 31. Is not this the period when 
“the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the king- 
dom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people 
of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him?” 
Dan. vii, 27. Is not this indeed the fulfillment of that pe- 
tition which the Lord has put into the heart and mouth of the 
Church, “thy kingdom come ;* thy will be done on earth, as 
it is in-heaven ¢” 

5. So here we find the saints associated with the Lord, after 
his advent, possessing the kingdom, which comes in connection 
with the advent. Here is the consummation of the millennial 


* Eltheto, from erkomai, to COME; never to extend, ‘or to increase. 
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prophecies, relating both to the King and the happy subjects 
of his dominion. They do not go to find the kingdom; it 
comes to them, in fulfillment of prophecy, and in answer to 
the petition in the Lord’s prayer. The kingdom is “under the 
whole heaven.” When the kingdom comes, the will of God is 
done “on earth, as it is in heaven,” Now the saints “reign 
with him.” Now “the saints shall judge the world.” Is not 
this the Bible millennium ¢ 

6. But where do we find this millennium? What is its 
chronological relation to the advent? Is it before? No. Is it 
after? Yes. Who teaches this? Christ. ‘ Let God be true, 
and every man a liar.” 

Let us continue sitting at the feet of the divine Teacher. 
With reverential docility let our ears be attentive to the words 
of his lips. Lord, we would know unto what the kingdom of 
heaven is like. Not the kingdom of heaven in heaven, but 
the kingdom of heaven upon earth ; ; the kingdom in that stage 
or dispensation when thy will is done on earth as it is in 
heaven. We would understand the relations of the kingdom 
to the present dispensation ; the origin of the present admix- 
ture of good and evil in the kingdom; whether this state of 
things will continue until the end of the present economy, 
|aidn,| or whether, previous to the end, all the wicked shall 
become obedient to thy commands, and all wickedness be _ 
cleansed away. Speak, Lord, for thy servants are waiting 
to hear. 

The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good 
seed in his field: but while men slept, his eneinv came and sowed 
tares among the wheat, and went his way. But when the blade was 
sprung up, “and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. 
So the servants of the householder came and said unto him, Sir, 
didst not thou sow good seed in thy field? from whence then hath 
it tares? He said unto them, An enemy hath done this. The 
servants said unto him, Wilt thou then that we go and gather them 
up? But he said, Nay; lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root 
up also the wheat with them. Let both grow together until the 
harvest: and in the time of harvest I will say to the reapers, 
Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them i in bundles to 
burn them: but gather the wheat into my barn.” 

We now notice several items of special interest in this para- 
ble of the kingdom. 1. It illustrates the kingdom from the 
first to the last, and through the whole extent of the present 
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dispensation. 2. It is the kingdom of Christ; “The Son of 
man shall... gather out of his kingdom,” ete., v.41. 3. It 
is the kingdom (1) under Christ as Mediator, reigning as such 
in heaven, and continuing as such until the “ ‘end of the world.” 
[ Azon. | 2.) Then, at the end of the age or dispensation, it is 
the kingdom, as it is to be administered under a new economy, 
where destruction to the wicked, (v. 42,) and not salvation, 
and complete deliverance and glorification for the “ children 
of the kingdom,” will be secured, v.43. 4. It is the kingdom, 
then, in two dissimilar dispensations, the one, mediatorial and 
preparative; the other, regal and judicial, v. 41. 5. It is the 
kingdom upon the earth, where the enemy sowed the tares, 
(38,) and where the judicial executions will be administered, 
v.41, 6. This parable of our Lord is by himself interpreted 
item by item, showing (1) the Divine method of interpreting 
parables of this class; and (2) giving distinctly the literal 
meaning of each figurative statement. We need not copy the 
particulars of our Lord’s interpretation of this remarkable illus- 
tration of the kingdom. If it is not familiar to the reader, let 
him carefully read verses 36-43. 

Now is there, or is there not, this side of the “end of the 
world,” [adn,] any indication of such a millennium as we find 
portrayed in the prophecies, and such as we are accustomed to 
embrace in the prayers and faith of the Church? There cer- 
tainly is not. Is there, or is there not, subsequent to the end 
of the world,” [azdn,] indication, or proof even, of the complete 
manifestation and establishment of the kingdom, including the 
entire cleansing of the kingdom from “ all things that offend, 
and them that do iniquity, » (v. 41,) and the gathering into it 
(v. 80) of the “children of the kingdom,” and their glori- 
ous happiness? v.43. There certainly is. What, then, is the 
relative order of the millennium and the advent? The Lord 
himself being the teacher, is the millennium before or after the 
advent? Or, changing the phrase, is it during or after the 
aion that was introduced by the Son of man sowing the Gos- 
pel seed ¢ 

How forcibly this and other similar parables of our Lord 
remind us of the eschatology of the prophecies of the book of 
Daniel! Take, as a specimen, the eleventh chapter, considered 
in its relations to the twelfth. 
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1. Here is a prophetic representation of the doings of certain 
rulers, especially of one whose ambitious and wicked proceed- 
ings continue until the close of the prophetic periods. The 
angel npon the waters declared that it should be for “a time, 
times, and a half; and when he shall have accomplished to 
scatter the power of the holy people, all these things shall be 
finished.” 

2. “And at that time shall Michael stand up, the great 
prince which standeth for the children of thy people: and 
there shall be a time of trouble, such as never was since there 
was a nation even to that same time: and at that time thy 
people shall be delivered, every one that shall be found written 
in the book.” 

Then follows the account of the resurrection : “ Some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.* 
And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness, as the 
stars for ever and ever.” 

3. The prophecy associates chronologically just the same 
great events which our Lord’s parables and many other por- 
tions of the Scriptures do in descriptive eschatology. (1.) “The 
time of the end.” The finishing of the prophetic periods ; the 
“time, times, and a half;”’ the 1260, the 1290, and the 1335 
days. (2.) The continued wickedness of the wicked until “ that 
time ;” the persecution of the “holy people ;” the season of 
unparalleled tribulation; the final deliverance “of every one 
that shall be found written in the book ;” the resurrection of 
“them that sleep in the dust of the earth.” (3.) And this 
associates it with the coming of Christ; tor the dead will not 
be raised until he comes to judge the quick and the dead at his 
appearing and his kingdom, (4.) Then follows the reward and 
glorification of the faithful, who “shine as the brightness of 
the firmament,” and “as the stars for ever and ever.” 
(5.) And this corresponds with our Lord’s declaration, as it 
respects the period and the associated events. “Then shall 
the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father.” (6.) Now the prophet, with every one whose name 
is written in the book, after his “ rest,” shall “stand in his lot 


* We do not detain the argument to explain how completely this may be har- 
monized with the doctrine of a twofold resurrection, with an interval between. 
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at the end of the days.” Now, bringing the prophetic nar- 
rative to the question at issue, when do the “holy people” 
experience deliverance from the oppressor? When do they 
attain the glory and blessedness of shining as the firmament in 
the kingdom? Is it a millennium before the advent? or is it 
in connection with, or immediately subsequent to, the advent? 
The answer cannot be otherwise than confirmative of pre-mil- 
lennialism. 

We select for examination another of our Lord’s parables of 
the kingdom. The parable of the pounds, in the nineteenth 
chapter of Luke, is strikingly pertinent to the discussion now 
before us. Our Lord undoubtedly had reference, as an illus- 
tration, to the method by which Herod the Great obtained the 
kingdom of Judea. He went to Rome for the purpose of ob- 
taining the title and kingly authority from the emperor. He 
received the kingdom at Rome, not to exercise his kingly oftice 
there, but to return to the country from which he departed 
when he went to Rome, that he might reign as king over the 
provinces chiefly inhabited by the Jews. ‘“ And as they heard 
these things, he added and spake a parable, because he was nigh 


to Jerusalem, and because they thought that the kingdom of 
God should immediately appear.” The parable, it seems, was 
intended to correct their erroneous impression. ‘ He said 
therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far country to re- 
ceive for himself a kingdom, and to return. And he called 
his ten servants, and delivered them ten pounds, and said unto 


them, Occupy till I come.” Now here we have, 1. The pur- 


pose of our Lord [assuming that he refers to himself] in going 
to the “far country,” that is, to heaven. It was to “ receive 
for himself a kingdom, and to return.” He did not expect to 
find the kingdom located in the “ far country,” or to exercise 
his regal authority there. He was to “return” to the lo- 
eality from which he went, to exercise his kingly office where 
his provinces and his subjects were. 2. How long before he 
might be expected to return for the purpose of reigning in his 
kingdom? The answer is as follows: First. He wished to cor- 
rect the misapprehension of the Jews, “that the kingdom of 
God should immediately appear.” Second. He “ went into a 
far country,” and the natural inference is that it would be a 
considerable space of time before he would return, Third. In 
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the similar parable of the talents, (Matt. xxv,) where the man 
traveled “into a far country,” it is said, “ After a long time the 
Lord of those servants cometh, and reckoneth with them.” 
Fourth. It was in reference to this very coming, or return of 
the absent Master, that the evil servant said in his heart, “* My 
Lord delayeth his coming.” 

We may safely assume, then, that this parable of the pounds, 
as well as the parable of the talents, was intended to illustrate 
the condition of things during the entire continuance of the 
economy of Divine government from the departure of our Lord 
to his return again. Still claiming the natural inference, we 
perceive that his receiving the kingdom in the far country, 
whither he went to obtain it, as Herod received the kingdom 
of Judea at Rome, whither he went to obtain it, does not imply 
that the kingdom is located there, or that he exercises his 
kingly prerogatives there. We learn from the parable that 
“when he was returned, having received the kingdom, then he 
commanded these servants to be called unto him, to whom he 
had given the money,” and to whom he had said, “ Occupy 
till I come ;” and then he began to exercise his regal preroga- 
tive by judging, rewarding, and punishing. And this is pre- 
cisely in accordance with our Lord’s unfigurative representa- 
tion of the case, in the description of his second advent, in 
application to himself of his own parable of the talents in 
Matt. xxv, 31-46. 

Now, taking our Lord’s representation of things during the 
entire period of his absence, following it down to the very day 
of his return, observing that the evil and the good continue 
until the end, and that toil, trial, and the stern duties of self- 
denial and watchfulness ere still imposed upon the faithful until 
the Master returns, and that it is not until then that the faith- 
ful “enter into the joy of their Lord,” and are called to share 
the government with him, (Luke xix, 17, ete.,) we ask, with 
all sincerity, Wliere is there any indication of millennial rest, 
exaltation, or glory, previous to the return of the Lord? We 
certainly do find unmistakable indications of the long-expected 
rest and blessedness after the advent, but nothing of the kind 
before. Receiving, with, childlike docility, the impression 
which our Lord’s parables, explanations, and personal appli- 
¢ations naturally produce upon the unbiased mind, what is the 
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relative order of the millennium and the advent? Is the millen- 
nium first? No. Is the advent first? Yes, most distinctly. 

Here the direct Scripture argument must be closed; but we 
do it with great reluctance. It is, indeed, an act of severe selt- 
denial. There are passages in the Psalms, in Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Zechariah, the Gospels, Acts, 
Romans, First and Second Corinthians, First and Second 
Thessalonians, First and Second Timothy, Hebrews, Second 
Peter, Second Jolin, Jude, and Revelation, in which the rela- 
tion of the advent and the millennium, as it respects the ques- 
tion under discussion, is very clearly indicated, and the analysis 
of many of these passages, contemplated in the light of their 
immediate connections and manifest parallels, would still fur- 
ther exhibit the scriptural strength of pre-millennialisin. 

It will be understood, of course, that this discussion has but 
_a single point in view: the relative order of two associated 
events. It is not an argument to establish the fact of either; 
both are assumed. With anti-adventists, if there be such read- 
ers of the Methodist Quarterly Review, and with anti-imillena- 
rians, if there be such, we have nothing to say. To those who 
perceive and recognize, as revelations of the sacred word, both 
the advent and the millennium, as more or less related events, 
our argument is addressed. There has been so much confusion 
of thought in reference to these two great Scripture revelations 
that many, doubtless, if they do not reject them entirely, are, 
nevertheless, but little impressed with the reality and impor- 
tance of them. And there has been so much of mal-exegesis of 
these Bible teachings that it would not be surprising if many 
should be found entirely destitute of confidence in any theory 
of interpretation. And it must be unmistakable to all that the 
thrilling interest which the primitive Christians seem tc have 
felt in these two momentous anticipated events, as considera- 
tions of immediate practical value, has, to a large extent, been 
eliminated from the convictions and sensibilities of the now 
existing Church. 

May jt not be worthy of the most serious consideration of 
the Church, whether we have not in this very evident fact the 
true rationale of the often-predicted representation of the ulti- 
mate unbelief and unpreparedness of the world, and of the 
Church, even, for the advent when it shall occur? Is there 
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any other way to explain what the Scriptures have so often 
and so distinctly stated in respect to the state of the world 
when the Lord shall come ? 

Will more than five of the ten slumbering virgins be found 
with their lamps trimmed and burning when the Bridegroom 
shall finally appear? Will there not be “ scoffers, walking 
after their own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of his 
coming,” at the time when he shall actually come? “ When 
the Son of man cometh shall he find fazth on the earth?” 
Shall he find the faith of his coming to vindicate his elect as 
he has promised? Will he find the faith of the importunate 
widow, as exhibited in the parable ? 

The commentators who formerly understood the coming 
here referred to as in some way applying to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, were quite confident that it indicated that very 
little faith would be found in the earth, or in the dand, as they 
chose to restrict it, when, as they interpreted it, Christ should 
come to inflict judgments upon the Jewish nation. But as this 
utterly-unsupported theory of explaining this coming of the 
Son of man may be regarded as being now almost universally 
abandoned by the chief commentators, and as our Lord must 
be understood as referring to his own personal coming to vin- 
dicate his elect, why should we not interpret his language in 
the same way in respect to the question of faith ? 

It is remarkable that some who understand our Lord to refer 
to his literal coming, and that this coming will be post-millen- 
nial, are compelled to apply the declension of the faith to a 
falling away at the close of the millennium. And consistency 
would require that the innumerable other passages which indi- 
cate the wickedness, the unbelief, and the unpreparedness of the 
Church and the world for the second coming of the Lord should 
be applied in the same manner, thereby showing that the mil- 
jennial state will terminate in the most fearfully disastrous 
manner to the Church.* The little Horn, (Dan. vii, 21, 22,) 


* To this representation of the condition of the world at the coming of Christ, 
it may be retorted, that the millennium of the twentieth chapter of Revelation ter- 
minates very disastrously, and that if the unpreparedness of the world be an ob- 
jection to the post-millenarian theory, it may prove just as objectionable to the 
pre-imillenarian. Our reply is this: The unpreparedness for the coming, according 
to the theory that the advent is at the close of the millennium, and not at the 
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according to this, immediately succeeding the fourth beast- 
empire, and continuing the cruel persecutions of the saints 
during the entire ante-advent dispensation, must then indicate 
that at no period previous to the advent will this world be 
brought into the foreshadowed millennial blessedness. The 
prophet affirms, “I beheld, and the same Horn made war with 
the saints, and prevailed against them; until the Ancient of Days 
came, and judgment was given to the saints of the Most High ; 
and the time came that the saints possessed the kingdom.” 
The prophet plainly shows that this coming and this inheriting 
of the kingdom by the saints are not to be expected before 
“the time of the end,” which he carries forward to the termi- 
nation of all the prophetic periods until the resurrection, (chap. 
xii, 1-3, 13,) when Daniel shall “stand in his lot at the end of 
the days.” 


beginning, results, 1. From declension and apostasy from the true faith, and must 
be predicated, therefore, mainly of the Church itself. 2. It is the ultimate of 
infidelity and wickedness that continue throughout the whole period of the millen- 
nial dispensation, and culminate only at the close of it. 3. And according to this, 
there is, in fact, no millennium at all, such as the Scriptures warrant us to expect, 
and such as the Church has for many ages been praying and looking for. 

Whereas, on the other side, the wickedness at the close of the millennium, 
according to the twentieth chapter of Revelation, does not relate to tle redeemed 
and glorified Church at all, and is not of the nature of an apostasy from the true 
faith. The Church is “the camp of the saints,” and the “ beloved city,” and has 
no part in the declension and rebellion. Revelation xx, as other portions of the 
Bible, represent that there will be two distinet classes of inhabitants in the world 
during and at the close of the millennium. First. The glorified saints living in the 
resurrection, or the translated state. Second. The nations of the earth living in 
the natural—perhaps Edenic—state, prosperous and populous during the whole 
period of the millennial dispensation. But as Satan is bound at the beginning of 
that period, so that he may not go out to deceive the nations, and, consequently, 
they will not be subjected to the probational temptations and tests that seem to 
be, for some good purpose, God’s order in the government of responsible beings, 
both human and angelic; at the close of that dispensation, for reasons satisfactory 
to Infinite Wisdom, Satan will be released for a little season, and suffered to go 
out and deceive the nations, that they may be subjected to the probational tests 
of character, as were angels in their first estate, and as was man in Eden. 

This statement of the case is much less objectionable than the other for the 
following reasons: 1. The governmental principle involved in the case is in accord 
with the analogy of God’s dealings with men and with angels at other times. 2. It 
does not involve the safety and felicity of the fully redeemed, who are defended 
and delivered by the direct interposition of God. 3. It allows for a real millen- 
nium, according to the plain teachings of the word of God, andthe hope of the 
believing Church. : 
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Now where is the millennium during this whole period ? 
Must all this prophetically symbolized wickedness and persecu- 
tion be a post-millennial development? What asad ending to 
a glorious millennial promise and beginnings, if indeed it be 
post-millennial. 

And in the same manner must we understand the Apostle 
Paul in his Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, if the Horn of 
Daniel’s prophecy and the Man of Sin of Paul’s epistle be post- 
millennial. For it is manifest that the apostle was then speak- 
ing of the coming of the Lord, which the Thessalonians mis- 
takenly supposed was near. It is undeniable that he was 
speaking of the coming of the Lord that will be associated 
with the resurrection of the dead, the transformation of the 
living, and the gathering together of the saints unto him, 
And the whole purpose and structure of his argument prove 
that it was this identical parousia of which he had spoken in 
the first epistle, which the excited Church mistakenly antici- 
pated as at hand, and which he undertook to show was not at 
hand; we say, it was this very coming of which he continued 
to speak, using the identical word when he affirmed that the 
day of Christ should not come, “ except there come a falling 
away first, and that Man of Sin be revealed, the son of perdi- 
tion ;” and then he goes on to show what will prevent his 
being manifested immediately, “even him, whose coming is 
after the working of Satan with all power and signs and lying 
wonders,” ete.; and he distinctly announces that this Wicked 
One, with all his “ deceivableness of unrighteousness in them 
that perish,” will continue until this very parousia of which he 

vas speaking, and will then be consumed. 

This word parousia is used just twenty-four times in the 
New Testament, and in every place, without a single excep- 
tion, it means a personal coming, or a personal presence. It 
was the personal coming of which the apostle had written in 
the first epistle ; it was the personal coming which the Thessa- 
lonians apprehended as being at hand; it was the personal 
coming which he undertook to show was not then at hand ; 
and it was the same coming that he affirmed would not occur 
until the Wicked One should be revealed; it was the same 
coming—using the same word—which will certainly take place 
while the Wicked One is still practicing his deceivableness of 
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unrighteousness in them that perish, and at which advent the 
Wicked One shall be destroyed. 

Now the point is this: 1. We have the parousta—the per- 
sonal coming of the Lord. 2. When this glorious coming 
occurs, the Wicked One, with all his malign deceivableness, 
is at work among the people and prospering. 3. This “ falling 
away,” and this revealing of the Wicked One, were given as 
proofs to the Thessalonians that the day of Christ was not at 
hand, but would be delayed until this predicted state of wick- 
edness should be witnessed; and the whole structure of the 
argument shows that this consummation of wickedness would 
be developed from causes and tendencies which were actually 
working at the time the epistle was written, (chap. ii, 6, 7.) 
4. The inevitable conclusion must be this: If the wickedness 
that originated in apostolic ‘times shall continue until the 
advent, and the advent is post-millennial, then the Man of Sin, 
the lawless one, the wicked deceiver, with all his lying power 
and wonders, ,will continue during the whole period of the 
millennium! But what sort of millennium is this? Is this 
all that the Church has been encouraged to expect? Is this 
all that the prophecies, types, and symbols indicate of the 
millennial state of the world ? 

The same line of argument, with the same result, could 
be pursued with reference to the Antichrist of St. Joln’s 
epistles, and with respect to the Harlot of Babylon, in the. 
Book of Revelation. Indeed, the Scriptures abound with 
passages of the same import; and the general tenor of the 
Word of God is to the same effect. Now, if this be so, does it 
not indicate very distinctly, from the nature of the case, the pre- 
millennial advent of the Lord, to prepare the world for the 
willennium ¢ 

There is another line of thought that has manifest pertinengy 
to the question under review. The Scriptures, especially the 
New Testament, abound with admonitions and comforting as- 
surances to true believers, in view of a coming deliverance 
from the persecutions and afflictions of the present state, and 
of relief and rest from the burdens of the common Christian 
life. _ The persecuted, the afflicted, and the weary are en- 
couraged to look for a change that shall insure to them the 
blessedness that the present dispensation dves not affurd. To 
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the persecuted Thessalonians there was a promise of “ rest ;” 
not when the millennium shall be brought in, but “when the 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and that obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, . . . when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be admired in all them that believe in that day.” 

Now it is certain that such rest and blessedness are promised 
to the people of God in the millennium state. And it is also 
certain that we naturally look to the deliverance that is nearest 
to us, and first in order of time, when we indulge our an- 
ticipations of relief and blissfulness. If the millennium is be- 
fore the advent, why should it be entirely overlooked in the 
anticipations, and the hoped-for relief be expected in an event 
that will not oceur—if it be post-millennial—until after a 
thousand blissful years shall have passed away? If the advent 
be pre-millennial, we can easily understand why the advent 
should be looked for as the period of rest and blessedness ; but 
not otherwise. To comfort the Thessalonians, the apostle did 
not point them to the expected subjection of the world to 
Christ, but went on to describe the parousia of the Lord, the 
attending resurrection and transformation of the saints, and 
says, “ Wherefore comfort one another with these words.” 
And again, speaking of the same general theme, he adds, 


.“Wherefore comfort yourselves together, and edify one an- 


other, even as also ye do.” In this light we can see a reason 
for the “patient waiting for Christ.” We may also discover 
the propriety of directing the mind of the Church, not to the 
millennium, but to the advent, as the period to be greatly de- 
sired. “Be patient therefore, brethren, unto the coming of 
the Lord.” “Be ye also patient; stablish your hearts: for 
the coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” 

In the same line of thought we can discover the propriety 
of warning the unbelieving and the undutiful, by an appeal 
to their fears, in view of the consequences which result at the 
coming of the Lord. It was held up to their startied appre- 
hensions as an event that might occur most unexpectedly, 
overtaking them in the midst of slumber, revelry, or the stupor 
of unbelief. Not to cite the many instances of this style of 
warning and appeal, we have only to recur to some of our 
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Lord’s parables, and to his most solemn utterances of this 
nature in the Mount Olivet prophecy. If,our Lord under- 
stood that at least a millennium of time must elapse, after this 
world is converted to himself, before his second advent would 
occur, we are not able to understand how he vould have repre- 
sented it as imminent, so as to become a warning to all gener- 
ations of wicked men. 

Indeed, assuming that the advent is post-millennial, unto 
whom do these warning appeals apply? Do they intend to 
excite apprehensions without the slightest reason to expect 
what is apprehended? Certainly, if the advent is post-millen- 
nial, no one who lives before the beginning of the millennium, 
and no one who lives during the first nine tenths of-it, can 
have the slightest reason to apprehend the coming of the Lord. 
And all these warnings and exhortations to be found in read- 
iness for that event, as something that might overtake us now, 
in the midst of the present relations and duties of life, cannot 
in the least appertain to the present dispensation, but belong 
exclusively to that remote and last generation that shall 
people the world at the close of the thousand years. With 
what consistency, then, can these appeals be made to the ante- 
millennial generations? Must not men be entirely recon- 
structed, mentally and morally, before rational results from 
such appeals can be rationally expected? Can a post-millen- 
nialist, with any show of sincerity, or any appearance of 
propriety, pray, preach, and exhort as our Lord did, with 
reference to the uncertainty, imminency, or the immediate 
practical use of the advent of the Lord? 

Is not this glaring inconsistency of teaching that the real 
advent is post-millennial, and yet that the advent is to be pre- 
pared for, and constantly watched for, as an event that might 
occur at any moment, the real source of the malexegesis that 
interprets the coming of the Lord as being in some way asso- 
ciated with the destruction of Jerusalem, or with the coming 
of death, or some unnsual occurrence, that may not in the 
slightest degree be a manifestation of Christ? This irrespon- 
sible method of harmonizing post-millenarian doctrines with 
pre-millennial Scripture teachings’ has done immense dis- 
service to Scripture exegesis. It is encouraging to know that 
some of the latest and best expositions uf the Bible are dis- 
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tinctly pre-millennial in sentiment. The former unfortunate 
method of “ Jerusalemizing” every reference to the coming 
of Christ that seemed to be in conflict with post-millennial 
theories, has, we are impressed, about had its day. And, as 
for the “doublé-sense” method of exegesis, by which the 
doubtful application is shuffled from one thing to another, so 
as to find something that might be assigned as the thing in- 
tended, that, too, likewise, we opine, is less influential now 
than it was a generation since. Literal language interpreted 
literally, figurative language interpreted by the literal, and 
symbols explained by familiar laws, so as to be as definite as 
the symbols of sound, relation, or quantity, this, we appre- 
hend, will more and more characterize the future expositions 
of the Word of God. 

In other words, the Bible will be allowed to speak for and 
interpret itself. It will be assumed that inspiration has 
adapted Divine revelation to our common human nature; 
that it is not to be wrested from the natural impression which 
its language is calculated to make upon the common mind. 
During the first two centuries, while the Scriptures were ex- 
pounded with literal simplicity, more than in subsequent 
times, pre-millennialism was the general belief of the Church, 
and the coming of the Lord was deemed a not distant event. 
This statement will not be denied, probably, by any who have 
acquainted themselves with the history of Christian doctrines 
from the beginning. 

In the third century the learned and very ingenious Origen 
introduced an entirely new method of expounding the Script- 
ures, which more and more prevailed, until a new faith, 
founded in new theories of exegesis, became generally preva- 
lent, and the primitive doctrine concerning the coming of 
Christ and the millennium was bronght into disrepute, and 
became the exception, and not, as at first, the general belief. 
Not learning, but imagination; not common sense, but 
platonic speculation, robbed the Church of her primitive sim- 
plicity and her original pre-millenarian faith. 

Among the very eminent authors who have fully indorsed 
the true millenarian doctrine, we are pleased to add the illus- 
trious name of Bishop Butler, whose profound and unanswer- 
able “Analogy ” is a sufficient testimonial to his erudition and 
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meutal superiority. Speaking of the peculiar character of the 
Bible, as being “a kind of abridgment of the history of the 
world, in the view just now mentioned, that is, a general ac- 
count of the condition of religion and its professors during 
the continuance of that apostasy from God, and the state of 
wickedness which it every-where supposes the world to lie 
in,” he reniarks :— 

But it seems to contain some very general account of the chief 
governments of the world, as the general state of religion has 
been, is, or shall be, affected by them, from the first transgression, 
and during the whole interval of the world’s continuing in its 
present state, to a certain future period, spoken of in both the 
Old and New Testaments, very distinctly, and in great variety 
of expression: “ The times of the restitution of all things ; 
“when the mystery of God shall be finished, as he hath declared 
to his servants the prophets;” “when the God of heaven shall 
set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed;” “and the 
kingdom shall not be left to other people, as it is represented to 
be, during this apostasy, but judgment shall be given to the saints, 
and they shall reign;” “and the kingdom and dominion, and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High.” * 


After giving a full expression of his conviction, that the 
promised restoration of the Jews will yet be literally fulfilled, 
under the power and government of Jesus their Messiah, 
he adds :— 

Things of this kind naturally turn the thoughts of serious men 
toward the full completion of the prophetic history, concerning 
the establishment of the everlasting kingdom among them—the 
kingdom of the Messiah and the future state of the world under 
this sacred government.” + 

Butler was a literalist, and he looked for the kingdom of 
God, under the kingship of Jesus the Messiah, to be estab- 
lished upon the earth, according to the literal import of the 
millennial. prophecies. This was “the faith once delivered to 
the saints,” which we are exhorted earnestly to contend for. 

We may be indulged with an illustration, strictly scriptural, 
and more or less analogical. Light is a common illustration 
of the coming blessedness which shall gladden the heart of 
Zion. And it may illuminate the question of the relative 
order of the advent and the millennium. If Christ be the 


* “ Analogy,” Carter's edition, p. 262. ‘+ Ibid., p. 271. 
Fourtu Serres, Vor, XX VII.—26 
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light that glorifies his Church with meridian splendor, shall 
that long-anticipated day precede and introduce the Sun at 
the evening? Or shall there be heard in the morning of that 
day, as the night-shadows flee before the dawn, the animat- 
ing voice that rouses the benighted, slumbering Church, say- 
ing, “ Arise, and shine; for thy light is come; and the glory 
of the Lord is risen upon thee! For, behold, darkness shall 
cover the earth, and gross darkness the people. But the Lord 
shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upon thee.” 
Isa. Ix, 1, 2. 

This is the vital question at issue. This is the first thing to 
be decided. Christ is indeed himself the Sun. All light beams 
forth from him. But our Sun is at so great a distance now 
that he is only “the bright and the morning star.” As the 
morning star, he heralds and hastens the dawn. But it is vet 
comparative night. Darkness covers the earth, and gross 
darkness the people. How is the long-promised day to be 
brought in? Must not this bright morning Star come so near 
as to be our Sun? Will not the Sun of righteousness arise, 
with healing in his wings? Is not the truly converted soul 
the millennium in miniature? And is not. this miniature 
millennium brought about in the soul, by taking heed to the 
glimmering rays, “as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place; until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in the 
heart?” This is, indeed, the great question: Shall the day 
introduce the Sun, or shall the Sun introduce the day? Shall 
the Sun rise and appear inthe evening, or in the morning ? 
It is a question of relative order. Let it be decided by the 
teachings of the literal, the figurative, and the symbolic 
prophecies. Let the parables of our Lord and the admonitions 
of the apostles be deemed decisive. Let the primitive faith 
of the Church, and the natural order of things, be fully con- 
sidered. Then, after candid, deliberate investigation, what is 
the answer ? 

Perhaps we cannot better close this article than by giving 
an extract from the writings of the learned and very eminent 
Dr. Alford, the Dean of Canterbury :— 


One thought may, perhaps, have been in some minds as they have 
been reading these lines, and it is this: Will not the Lord’s com- 
ing, to most of us, in all probability be the day of our own death ? 
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And would it not be more. profitable to be preparing us for that, 
than to speak to us of an event which may be far distant, and 
probably will not come on the earth in our time at all ? 

To this question there are two answers—answers which ought 
to be ever impressed on a Christian’s mind, . First. The view of 
things proposed by the inquirer is not that taken in Holy Script- 
ure, which is the rule and pattern of our teaching. There we do 
not hear any thing of preparation for death. I doubt whether one 
text can be found in which we are exhorted to make such prepara- 
tion, as such, But the constant note, the continually recurring 
exhortation, is, to be prepared for the Lord’s coming. So that 
if we would teach as God’s word teaches, as our blessed Lord and 
his apostles taught, we cannot do as the inquirer would have us. 

Our second answer goes to the reason of the thing, and in fact 
gives the account and lays open -the foundation of the former. 
He who is prepared for the Lord’s coming is necessarily also pre- 
pared for his own death, The greater includes the less. He who 
so lives, so thinks, so speaks, so works, in his daily life, as to be 
ready for the sign of the Son of man in heaven, and the voice of 
the archangel and the trump of God, will not be found unready 
when the summons is heard in a softer tone, and comes with more 
‘sankey warning. If he can meet the Lord amid the flaming 

eavens and the gathering dead, he will not be loath to obey his 
call when its dread reality is tempered with all gentle and kindly 
alleviation—with the gradual approaches of sickness and infirmity 
and the tender solaces of loving friends and watchful attendants. 
But, on the other hand, he who has forgotten his Lord’s coming, 
and has simply been careful about his own dismissal, will ever be 
too liable in the lesser thing to have neglected care for the 
greater; and he will also be well-nigh certain to have lowered his 
standard of attainment, and narrowed his sympathies unworthily ; 
in taking thought for himself, to have forgotten the great Body 
of which he is a member; in minding his own safety, to have for- 
gotten the glory of his Lord—nay, his very Lord himself. For— 
and with this thought we will draw to a close—there is nothing 
that so much. takes a man out of himself; nothing that so much 
raises and widens his thoughts and sympathies; nothing that so 
much purifies and elevates his hopes, as this preparation for the 
coming of the Lord.—- Good Words, Jan., 1863. 
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Art. II.—THOMAS A, MORRIS, D.D. 


Life of Rev. Thomas A. Morris, D.D., late Senior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. By Rev. Joun F. MaR.Ay, of the Cincinnati Conference. 12mo., pp. 407. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1875. 4 

AMERICAN METHODISM, since, in 1784, “ the loosely connected 

Societies in the New World were organized into the Methodist 

Episcopal Church,” * has had, to preside over and govern its 

Conferences, thirty-one general superintendents, or, as they 

have been styled, since the issue of the third edition of the “ Dis- 

cipline ” in 1787, “ bishops,” of whom Thomas A. Morris was - 
twelfth in the order of election, His period of active service 
extended from 1836 to 1864, when, for the reason that “his 
advanced age demands a respite from his arduous labors,” it 
was left to him and his colleagues to decide how much service 
he should hereafter perform. In this position, a sort of super- 
annuated relation, Bishop Morris remained for the next ten 
years, when he was called to his reward. And now that he, 
being dead, may yet speak, we have, in a modest duodecimo 

of four hundred pages, his “ Life,” prepared by the Rev. J. F. 

Marlay, of the Cincinnati Conference, and issued simultane- 

ously by the publishing houses of the Church at Cincinnati 

and New York. 

Autobiography is really the only form of biography possible. 
None but the man himself can reveal the hidden springs of 
action, though outsiders may give a faithful record of his acts, 
We want to know, not only what a man did, but why he did 
it, and nobody but himself can resolve the “why.” Hence 
the careful looking after a man’s origin, beginnings, training, 
conversations, letters, speeches, the thousand threads to be 
woven into continuous narrative, the scattered lights to be 
concentrated on a few focal points, the disjointed telegrains, 
the brief reporter’s notes from which the amanuensis, skilled 
in deciphering short-hand, is to make out a continuous story. 
Bishop Morris’s busy and facile pen has left little fur his biog- 
rapher to do besides arranging the materials, and imparting to 


the lessons drawn from the acts and character of his subject 


that romantic interest which enchains the attention of the 
reader and gives the memoir suceess as a literary effort. 
* “Sherman’s History of the Revisions of the Discipline.” 
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Mr. Marlay has done hjs work well, and we credit him when 
he says he has made “ the best possible use of the meager ma- 
terial available.” In his preface he says -- 


It was the wish of Bishop Morris that the story of his life should 
be written by his friend and colleague, the late lamented Bishop 
Clark, who had not only consented to undertake the work, but 
had made considerable progress in gathering material for it, when 
failing health, together with the incessant cares and exacting duties 
of the episcopal office, compelled him to relinquish the engage- 
ment. At his request, and under his appointment as literary 
executor of Bishop Morris, I have endeavored to carry out his 
original plan of the work as nearly as possible. I very much 
regret that Bishop Clark did not live to give the volume the care- 
ful supervision of his experienced. and skillful pen. It is a satis- 
faction, however, to be able to state. that the earlier chapters, 
completed about a year before his death, and submitted to his in- 
spection, met his cordial and generous approval. 


In 1870, at a birthday party given at his home, in Spring- 
field, Ohio, Bishop Morris thus summarized his own history 
and that of the Church and nation :— 


I was born in Kanawha County, Virginia, April 28, 1794, and 
am this day seventy-six years old. Unbroken forests, the homes 
of wild beasts and scarcely less wild and savage men, have disap- 
peared before the march of civilization. Where once stood the 
log meeting-house now appears the spacious church, with lofty 
spire pointing heavenward. In place of the rude wooden school- 
house of former times, we have now the amply endowed college. 
Where we once traveled on horseback, through forests and almost 
impassable roads, we now go at our ease, in palatial cars, at the 
rate of twenty-five or thirty miles per hour, Once our homes 
were log huts, but now we have pleasant houses, well furnished 
with all needed conveniences and comforts. The United States 
have increased in population from three millions to thirty-five 
millions, and from thirteen to thirty-seven States, and still they 
come. Only a few years since millions of our people were slaves, 
who are now free to enjoy life and engage in the pursuit of hap- 
piness, equal before the law with others. 

In Church matters great changes have taken place, and in none 
more than in our own denomination. When I was boru the 
“ Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America ” 
was ten years old, a feeble and persecuted band. When I joined 
her communion, in 1813, all the Methodists in the United States 
and Territories, including those of Canada West, numbered less 
than a quarter of a million, Now, including all branches of 
Methodism, there are in the above limits between two and three 
millions of communicants. 
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I have attended twelve quadrennial sessions of the General 
Conference—four as a delegate, and eight as one of the presiding 
officers, though at the last one I was little more than an interested 
spec tator. Whether I shall ever attend another is very uncertain ; 
God knoweth. Two of my beloved colleagues, much younger and 
stronger than myself, have quite recently died at their posts of 
duty; they rest from their labors, and their works do follow them, 
May we follow Bishops Thomson and Kingsley as they followed 
Christ ! 

If Methodists prove faithful to God and true to their trust they 
will accomplish the object of their mission, which is to spread 
scriptural holiness over these lands. Let them adhere to the doc- 
trines and polity of Methodism — to class-meetings, love-feasts, 
congregational singing, free sittings, and, above all, cherish the 
experience of a heartfelt religion — and all will be well. — Pp. 
360, 361. 


The parents of Bishop Morris, John and Margaret Morris, both 
natives of Virginia, the former of Culpepper, and the latter of Au- 
gusta County, belonged to the first band of heroic and enterpris- 
ing pioneers who settled on the Great Kanawha River about the 
year 1785, where, besides the ordinary difficulties incident to 
new countries, they passed through all the perils and excite- 
ments of an Indian war, in the progress of which many of the 
whites were killed by the savages. Wayne’s Treaty, in 1795, 
at length gave peace to the settlers. The house in which the 
Morris family resided stood on a beautiful swell of ground, 
near a never-failing spring of pure water, commanding a fine 
view of picturesque scenery for many miles up and down the 
river. It was a pleasant rural home, embowered in orchard 
and forest trees, far removed from the noise and unhealthy 
excitement of city life, and enlivened by a family of eleven 
children, 

The early days of young Morris were happily passed amid 
the wild and romantic scenery of his mountain home. Here 
he delighted to chase the butterfly over the hills, construct tiny 
boats to float down the rivulets that flowed through green pas- 
tures, to hunt with his rude bow and arrow through the forests, 
and in winter trap the redbird and the quail. His father, how- 
ever, being an industrious farmer, soon found other and more 
important work for the son. With his little hoe he was taught 
to labor in the fields, and in harvest time he was employed as 
a bearer of sheaves. During the winter he assisted in the ‘care 
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of the “stock,” and seems to have been especially pleased with 
the duty of a shepherd 

When Thomas was ten years old the family removed from 
this beautiful home to a place about forty miles west, in Cabell 
County, on the State road leading to Kentucky. Here again 
they endured the hardships, toils, and privations inseparably 
connected with the settlement of a new country. Olearing 
‘away the forest, inclosing the ground, and bringing it under 
cultivation from a state of nature, with the erection of the 
necessary buildings, required, of course, a great deal of hard 
labor, and having but a small force for carrying it on, they had 
for years to exert all their energies to improve and keep up 
the farm. : 

Three quarters of a century ago the means of education in 
all the frontier districts of America were exceedingly limited. 
To master Dilworth’s Spelling-book, learn to read the New 
Testament, cypher’to the “rule of three,” and write a fair 
round hand, was regarded as quite an accomplished education, 
and ample for all the practical purposes of life. This “curric- 
ulum” Thomas had passed through creditably by the time he 
reached his eighteenth year. About that time he became a 
member of the first grammar-class ever organized in Cabell 
County. It was taught by Mr. William Paine, a native of 
England, a thoroughly competent teacher and an earnest 
Methodist, who, besides performing his professional duties, 
gave his pupils many sound moral lessons. When his school 
days were over, and his scant means for acquiring education 
were exhausted, young Morris entered immediately upon the 
practical business of life. In old countries, and in long-settled 
and thickly-populated communities, division of labor compels 
each man to select his trade or calling, and to pursue it for 
life. In new territories and sparsely-settled regions the emi- 
grant, or producer, has to turn his hand to every thing, 
and to become a “jack-at-all-trades.” Thus we are not sur- 
prised to learn that at seventeen years of age Thomas held 
a deputy county clerkship, that at eighteen he was enlisted 
for a soldier for a six-months’ tour against the British and 
Indians, that at twenty he was married and engaged in 
clearing up a farm, playing the pedagogue during the mean 
time, and “occupying his leisure hours with the ax, maul, 
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and grubbing hoe,” and contemplating the law as his future 
profession. 

Morris’s early religious experiences were by no means pecul- 
iar. Brought up a Calvinistic Baptist, he had to grope his 
way to the light of free and full salvation. In February, 
1813, when he was in the nineteenth year of his age, he 
reached the great decision to be religious, “fell on his knees, 
and for the first time in his life tried to pray.” In August of 
the same year he united with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
His autobiographie account of his early religious experiences 
is found in page 277 of the “ Life: ”— 


My Father in the Gospel was Rev. David Young. Mest 
of my early views and impressions of Methodism were derived 
from him. It is true, I had felt conviction for sin from 
childhood, and that Robert Caseboult, then a class leader, had 
taken interest for me, and talked with me, before I heard Mr. 
Young, and I was seriously inquiring for the way of life. But 
in July, 1813, while I listened to David Young preaching at 
camp-meeting, on the Parable of the Sower, I was brought to 
form a solemn purpose to seek earnestly for salvaticn till I should 
obtain it. In Angust I joined a small country class as a penitent 
seeker on trial. I had prayed in secret for months, but made 
little progress till I took this decisive step, and thus drew a line 
separating me from my irreligious associates. The conflict with 
sin thus renewed continued till some time in November, when I 
obtained some relief and comfort, and on Christmas I received a 
clear sense of pardon, and a full “spirit of adoption.” In the 
mean time I missed none of Elder Young’s quarterly meetings. 
At one of them he baptized me in the presence of a multitude ; 
and the same day on which he poured the water on my head, 
the Lord poured plentifully his Spirit into my heart. When I 
was recommended by the Society for license to preach, Elder 
Young examined me before the Quarterly Conference. He also 
wrote and signed my first license to preach, dated April 2, 1814. 
In i815 he employed me as junior preacher on a circuit, and in 
1816 I was admitted on trial by the Ohio Conference. 


His preaching novitiate was much like that of all the early 
itinerants. His first appointment, naturally, was that of class 
leader, and his preparation for this work is worthy of the imita- 
tion of all class leaders. During the week he retired into the 
woods, kneeled by the side of .a fallen tree, spread out the 
class-book before him, read the first name, and prayed for 
him, and so on through the entire list, asking for grace and 
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wisdom t6 say profitable words to them all on the ensuing 


Sabbath. | 
He next officiates as the extempore exhorter :— 


Besides his private religious duties, praying in his brother’s 
family,.and leading the class, Mr. Morris was now much exercised 
on the subject of holding prayer-meetings, and offering the word 
of exhortation to bis neighbors, Encouraged by the brethren to 
make the trial, he commenced on Christmas day, by adding a few 
remarks to a public discourse delivered by an exhorter in the 
morning, consenting at the same time to address the congrega- 
tion in the evening. In the evening the house was well filled, 
and he was favored with much liberty of utterance in delivering 
his message ; at the close of which he received a great and signal 
blessing, such as he never enjoyed before.—P. 23. 


Then it was announced that Thomas would “ preach,” and 


he took for his text, “It is appointed unto men once to die, 
but after this the judgment.” He “shook as if in a paroxysm 
of the ague, talked for about twenty minutes, word crowding 
upon word, without emphasis, cadence, or period ””—the expe- 
rience of many another backwoods beginner, 

Mr. Morris's autobiographic account of his call to the min- 
istry, as a chord, vibrating in harmony with large religious ex- 
periences, is worthy of permanent record :— 


The evidences which satisfied me of my call to the ministerial 
work were chiefly these: 1. As soon as I began to enjoy the 
comforts of religion I felt a desire to recommend it to others, 
which I did first privately. But this did not satisfy my mind; 
I desired to proclaim it to the*multitudes, and this desire in- 
creased until it nearly engrossed all my thoughts by day and 
night, so that even in my sleep I appeared to be generally at 
some religious meeting, praying and exhorting, 2. Wiihout any 
solicitation on my part the brethren urged me to go forward in 
the work of the Lord publicly. 3. The fear that I would be 
confounded in consequence of my extreme diffidence was over- 
come by the power of faith to a great extent. For years I had 
been doing business as a clerk of court, and to the last would 
nearly choke down in swearing a jury, or reading a paper, from 
which painful embarrassment 1 could by no means escape ; but 
when_I commenced speaking in public, though my natural weak- 
ness remained, the power of religivus influence often raised me 
above it, so that.I frequently spoke in the presence of multitudes 
with ease and pleasure. 4. My early efforts to exhort and preach 
were followed by a great blessing on my own soul. 5. My con- 
science bore me witness that I was in the puth of duty; for if I 
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improved every opportunity offered me to speak fof Christ, in 
public as well as in private, I enjoved peace of mind; but if I 
neglected to do this, or manne the cross, my heart condemned 
me, and I was unhappy. The pious part of the community 
thought I ought to «1 ‘and some of the people professed to 
be benefited by my labors. I formed some new Societies, and 
received scores of new members into the old ones. Still, doubts 
of my call occasionally troubled me, attended with great de- 
spondency of mind, and sore temptations to desist from the 
work. It would often occur to me that the good accomplished 
might be accounted for without admitting my Divine call, and 
fears would arise that I might be in the way of others whom the 
me would delight to honor as the instruments of saving souls. 

. I wanted some responsible witnesses who could and would say, 
valenbinily, that under my preaching they were awakened for 
the first time, and from thence had turned to seek the Lord, and 
had been saved. The Lord gave me many such witnesses on the 
Marietta Circuit. 8. Satan still assaulted me by suggesting that 
all these might fall away and be lost, and my work go for nothing 
at last; but his mouth was soon stopped, for two of these wit- 
nesses, after living happily for some months, died shouting 
victory to the last. Since that time I have not doubted that God 
called me, unworthy as I am, to the work of the ministry, though 
I have feared often that, through unfaithfulness, my commission 
was forfe.ted. And my experience as a Christian’ has accorded 
with my experience as a minister. That I was changed by grace, 
and often blessed with the spirit of adoption, was with me no 
matter of uncertainty or doubt for many years; but afterward I 
sometimes feared, especially when low in religious comforts, that 
I had fallen from grace, as Paul said some of the Galatians did. 
Yet generally I have had peace and prosperity as a homble 
laborer in the Lord’s vineyard, and have maintained a good hope, 
through grace, of everlasting life. %—Pp, 41, 42, 


The amount of labor performed by these pioneers in Ameri- 
can wildernesses and frontiers will ever remain a monument 
of astonishment and wonder to posterity. From a small diary 
kept by Mr. Morris during this period, extending from March, 
1816, to August, 1818, we learn that, during these two and a 
half years spent on Marietta Circuit, he had traveled on horse- 
back about seven thousand five hundred miles, and delivered 
about nine hundred and twenty public discourses, in the form 
of regular sermons, being a little over an average of one daily, 
exclusive of the labor of holding class and prayer meetings, and 
visiting among the sick and the serious. This amount of labor, 
which seems herculean to modern itinerants, he performed, too, 
it is to be remembered, in a feeble state of health, suffering 
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severely at times from liver complaint, erysipelas, chills and 
fever, and: last, though not least, constant weakness and pain 
in his eyes; so that much of the time he was compelled to ride 
in goggles, and to preach with spectacles on. 

At the first annual conference he ever attended he was ex- 
amined, admitted into full connection, and ordained deacon by 
Bishop George, August, 1818. There, too, he preached at sun- 
rise on Monday morning, and had the singular mishap of 
preaching from the same text used by Bishop Roberts at the 
afternoon ordination service in the same house on the preced- 
ing day; a mishap similar to another in his history, that of 
preaching the funeral discourse of a-living man who was pres- 
ent to listen to the eulogy! In 1820 he was ordained elder by 
Bishop Roberts. 

A dinner-table criticism on his manner of preaching, at the 
house of a Colonel Taylor, in Tennessee, will give a specimen 
of the style of preaching relished in those regions in 1821:— 


Well, such preaching may answer in Ohio, for aught I know, 
but it will never do any good in this country. We like to hear a 
man lay it on till the cries of sinners and the shouts of Christians 
are such that he can no longer hear his own voice, and then we 
are willing he should stop. 


The travels, privations, and labors of all frentier itinerants 
fifty or sixty years ago, in this new country, read like romance. 
Those who would foilow Morris through this portion of his min- 
isterial career must possess themselves of Mr. Marlay’s enter- 
taining volume. 

In 1824 he entered General Conference. The most exciting 
subject of the session was lay delegation, a scheme which the 
young delegate was destined to live to see realized as a fixed 
fact in Methodism half a century after its first agitation. 

In 1825 he was appointed Presiding Elder of Green River 
District, a round of a thousand miles—first quarterly meeting 
a hundred and twenty miles from home—a tract of country in 
Kentucky, west of the Green River, just vacated by the Indian 
tribes, and now sparsely dotted with white settlers. During 
the two years of his Kentucky presiding eldership he broke 
down two horses, traveled eight thousand miles, preached five 
hundred times, and received in all for his services less than the 
cost of the two horses! 
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As stationed preacher in Louisville, in 1827-8, he followed 
a plan which may be recorded for the benefit of city preachers : 
“He made out an alphabetical list of the names, street, and 
number of all the members of the station, and visited every 
family once a quarter.” 

Without following Mr. Morris from station to station, includ- 
ing such important places as Columbus and Cincinnati, or the 
General Conferences of 1828 and 1832, we mnst pass to notice 
his labors in the Church as an officer of the General Confer- 
ence. In April, 1834, Mr. Morris relinquished his pleasant and 
congenial work on the Cincinnati District to undertake the 
editorship of the “ Western Christian Advocate,” and felt that 
he was making a new and doubtful experiment. The paper 
was to be made, subscribers were to be obtained, correspondents 
secured, and, in short, every thing pertaining to the business 
was to be learned ab initio. At that day no provision was 

made for an office assistant, or any help whatever in the edito- 
rial management of the paper. One man was expected to pre- 
pare the editorials, make the selections from exchanges, con- 
dense the current news, prepare the items, supervise all manu- 
script, and attend to the correspondence of the office. The 
authorities of the Church had recognized in Mr. Morris the 
peculiar and rare qualities that were demanded for such work. 
He was even then known widely as a writer who’ wielded a 
facile, chaste, and ready pen; and also as a man of rare good 
sense, wide observation, sound judgment, and great practical 
wisdom, 

The first number of that widely circulated sheet was issued 
May 2, 1834, and the venerable Dr. John Wright, at the funeral 
of its first editor, said :— 


Brother Morris was as acceptable and useful as an editor as he 
had been as a preacher and pastor. He served the Church in this 
position two years, to the satisfaction of the patrons and readers 
of the paper. As editor, he was regarded as wise, judicious, and 
careful to conform his views to the doctrines, government, and 
Discipline of the Church he served. His editorials were strikingly 
characterized by perspicuity, brevity, and force. 


In 1836 Mr. Morris was elected to the episcopal office; and 
here we are permitted to quote autobiography. The election 
took place May 23. Mr. Morris’s own account of this highly 
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important epoch in his life is given in his peculiar style, briefly 
and pleasantly, as follows :— ; 


During this General Conference I had to perform the double 
duty of delegate and editor, besides going to market and enter- 
taining my guests. But all of these things put together embar- 
rassed me less than one other trouble which my friends had brought 
upon me, For about four years they had been threatening me 
occasionally with the “ Big Circuit,” a proposition which I at first 
received as a joke, and joined with others in a little pleasantry 
over it. When, however, I became satisfied that they were really 
in earnest, I begged to be left out of the question, and did all that 
any prudent man ought to do to prevent myself from being nom- 
inated, but in vain. When I saw that my brethren were deter- 
mined to bring me forward as a-candidate, I consoled myself with 
the thought that when fairly beaten; as I was confident of being, 
they would drop the matter quietly, and that I should be no more 
teased on the subject. 

Apart from the fearful responsibility of the episcopal office, I 
had strong private and personal objections to filling it, not from 
any doubts as to the scriptural authority for it, or of its fitness 
and utility in our Church polity, but from a consciousness of my 
unfitness for the place, both as to experience and the necessary 
mental culture, I also felt that I lacked the courage to meet all 
the opposing influences and obstacles that must be encountered in 
the faithful discharge of the duties of the office. 

When the day for the election arrived I was fully satisfied that I 
should be distanced on the first balloting, and felt comparatively 
calm; but when the result was announced, Beverly Waugh and 
Wilbur Fisk were elected, and I lacked but one vote of being in 
company with them. I now became seriously alarmed, and re- 
quested my friends to withdraw my name from the canvass, as 
there was yet one more to be elected; but they refused. As the 
balloting proceeded [I entreated them to. excuse me, but as they 
still persisted, I finally arose and requested the Conference to con- 
sider my name withdrawn, and not vote for me any longer; but 
my efforts were unavailing. On the fifth ballot I again came 
within one vote of an election, so that it was twice in my power 
‘to have elected myself; but from first to last I voted for other 
candidates. The result of the sixth balloting showed that I bad 
tie requisite number of votes, with a considerable number to spare, 
and I was declared elected. To make further resistance I feared 
would be unsafe and imprudent, and I submitted to the judgment 
of my brethren. 


The first four years in the general superintendency gave the 
new bishop a trial of the labors involved, extending from one 
end of the Union to the other, even out into the Indian country 
and new territories, encountering forests and flood, cold and 
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hunger, fatigue and miasma; and in the South, on account of 
his northern residence, threats of personal violence from en- 
raged slaveocrats. 

At the General Conference of 1840 Bishop Morris was pre- 
vented only by the influence of personal friends from presenting 
a written resignation of his office as bishop. His reason for 
this step was a “conviction that he was not qualified for the 
work, and, therefore, not in his proper place ;” that his “ elec- 
tion was contrary to his wish and expectation ;” that the “re- 
sult of four years’ experiment is a confirmation of the convic- 
tion that he is not qualified for the work.” Let us give his 
final reason in his own words, because they are words of weight 
and wisdom :— 


I am no advocate of High-Church notions, nor do I think that 
because a brother is appointed a Methodist superintendent he 
must necessarily continue such during life or good behavior, 
whether he is adapted to the work or not. The appointment of 
an untried officer is an experiment which may or may not suc- 
ceed ; and when such appointment is found to be injudicious, it 
should be changed. 


We are not aware that Bishop Morris’s own views underwent 
any change in regard to a life superintendency, but his final 
superannuation suggested important questions in reference to 
the financial provision for superintendents when, through years 
or infirmity, they cease to labor. 

In 1844 slavery sundered the Church, and Bishop Morris 
did not escape the widespread suspicion of being a “ Northern 
man with Southern principles ”—not to be wondered at, consid- 
ering his birth, education, and affinities by marriage. On the 
eve of the first General Conference held after the separation, 
(Pittsburgh, 1848,) the bishop thus wrote in his private 
diary :— 

It is a time that calls for firmness and moderation. “ United 
we stand, divided we fall.” No difference of opinion respecting 
Church polity should divide us unless it be such as to involve 
conscience or a sacrifice of moral principle. Here I take my 
stand. The brethren may do what they will, provided they do 
not require me, against my conscience and principles, to partici- 
pate in measures ruinous to the peace of the Church and danger- 
ous to the country, and Iam with them. Beyond this point how 
could I go? May I not be put to the trial! 
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By the death of Bishop Waugh, in 1858, Morris became 
senior bishop, and held that relation for the next sixteen years, 
during which period fifteen were added to the Episcopal Board 
and four died out of it. They were years pregnant with vast 
interests to the Church and nation. When slavery, in the 
guise of armed rebellion, sought to rend asunder the nation, as 
it had done the Methodist Episcopal Church, Bishop Morris, 
whatever had been his earlier predilections, was found on the 
right side. In May, 1861, he gave vent to ringing words in 
the “Central Christian Advocafe : ”— 


All party strife about Republicanism and Democracy, about 
Abolition and Pro-slaveryism, should be suspended. The choice 
now is between law and anarchy, .The question at issue before 
the American people is, Government or no Government. It has 
but two sides, and we can employ but two parties. Let all the 
friends of God and their country take the affirmative side of this 
question, and the rest may take the negative side or no side at 
all, as they like. He that is not for us is against us, There is no 
‘middle ground, Every friend to his country can render her some 
aid. Some can take the field, and others’ can contrillute toward 
defraying the expense; and they who can neither give nor fight 
can pray. 

No attempt is, or has been, made by the Federal Government 
to deprive the secessionists of any right secured to them by the 
Constitution of the United States. On the contrary, the favors 
of the Government have been lavished upon them in undue pro- 
portion, Secession, therefore, is rebellion without any plausible 
excuse, and will result in the destruction of its authors and leaders, 
and many of those engaged in it.—P: 316. 


In his semi-centennial sermon he says :— 


Slavery has been the great difficulty and bone of contention for 
years. It has divided our Church, and now it seeks to divide the 
country. We have had, for years, this standing question in our 
“ Discipline,” “What shall be done for the extirpation of the great 
evil of slavery ?” but we could not answer the question. Philoso- 
phevs tried and were bewildered; statesmen tried, but were over- 
whelmed and confounded ; ecclesiastical bodies sought its answer, 
but found dismay and failure; but God has interposed, and fur- 
nished the answer in the present war for the Union, 

The leaders of the rebellion in the South, while fighting for 
slavery, have done more for its extirpation, in the last three years, 
than + oa and all the State Legislatures could do in thirty 
years; and although slavery has not been extirpated, it is prostrate 
and bleeding, and has received a blow from which it can never 
recover. It has already upon its brow the cold sweat of death, 
and we pray that it may speedily give up the'ghost! 
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Bishop Morris never faltered for a moment either in his 
patriotic devotion to the cause of the Union, or his faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the Federal arms; and in the darkest 
days of the rebellion, when many friends of the Government 
were filled with gloomy forebodings, the national flag, the 
banner of beauty and the emblem of freedom, was always seen 
floating from the outer wall of “ Salubria.” 

Bishop Morris’s connection with the General Conferences 
of 1868 and 1872 was merely nominal; he was too far super- 
annuated, too infirm, to take ‘any active part in either. He 
attended the session of the Cincinnati Conference, presided 
over by Bishop Wiley, in the summer of 1872, and, apparently, 
from sheer force of habit, found his way regularly to the after- 
noon sessions of the cabinet, in whose deliberations he took no 
part unless appealed to, and from which he excused himself 
with ceremonial courtesy whenever fatigue compelled him to 
retire. The next session of the conference was held in Spring- 
field, and “Salubria,” Bishop Morris’s own house, was the 
temporary home of Bishop Ames, the officer’ presiding. ‘* He 
came into the conference-room on the morning of the last day 
of the session, bringing intelligence that Bishop Morris was 
extremely ill, and might not, and probably would not, recover. 
The bishop, however, rallied, and for a twelvemonth longer 
was in comparatively comfortable health.” 

To the Cincinnati Conference, at its session in 1874, only a 
few days before his decease, he addressed an affecting letter. 
It was his last effort. On Wednesday, August 26, he awoke 
in his usual health and expressed a desire to ride out, but 
while preparations were being made he suddenly grew worse, 
and from this attack never rallied. Calmly conversing with 
friends about his expected dissolution, he lingered a week 
longer, and his last recorded testimony is, “The future looks 
bright!” At noon, Wednesday, September 2, 1874, he slept 
in Jesus. For the interesting account of the funeral services 
we refer our readers to Mr. Marlay’s pages. 

To this generation Bishop Morris was too well known to 
need any lengthy description. Mr. Marlay’s volume closes 
with a very able estimate of the character of his subject. 
Bishop Morris was not a man of commanding personal ap- 
pearance. His own illustration of this point was the well- 
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known anecdote of the passage-at-arms between himself and 
the eccentric James Axley, whose rough response to the 
bishop’s pleasant salutation was :— 

“Who are you?” 

“My name is Thomas A, Morris.” 

Then, surveying me from head to foot, he replied :— 

“Upon my word, I think they were hard pushed for bishop- 
timber when they got hold of you.” 

“That is just what I thought myself, Brother Axley.” 

“ Why, you look too young for & bishop.” 

“ As to that, I am old enough to ‘know more and do better.” 


His biographer says: “ His portly phystque, placid coun- 
tenance, paternal manners, and perfect self-control, as well 
‘adorned the presidential chair of a deliberative body as if he 
had been bora to lead.” 

At the General Conference of 1864 a correspondent of the 
“Cincinnati Gazette,” describing the bishops as they sat to- 
gether on the platform, says of the senior: “The central figure 
of the group is the venerable Bishop Morris, once and for 
many years a resident of Cincinnati. His portly mien, placid 
countenance, imperturbable equanimity, and rare good sense, are 
as noticeable in his old age as at any former. period of his long, 
laborious, and glorious life.” 

Bishop Morris’s corpulent frame was the home of an active 
mind. It would be pleasant to quote all the various tributes 
to his worth that fell from the lips of intimate friends at his 
funeral. President Merrick’s was felicitous :— 


A life so simple, so pure, and so true, cannot be recalled but 
with pleasure. Asa son, a brother, a husband, and father; as a 
citizen, pastor, and bishop, he met with the utmost fidelity, and 
performed with singular propriety, the duties which these relations 
impose; with what fidelity and propriety, those who knew him 
best will the most liighly appreciate. As a writer and preacher 
he will long be held in grateful remembrance. And who would 
wish to forget the quiet humor which, as a subtle aroma, ever per- 
vaded and enlivened his private conversation and public discourse ? 
or the no less subtle and quiet pathos with which, at times, he 
melted all hearts, while he impressed upon them the great truths 
appertaining to theif spiritual well-being ? 


Mr. Marlay tells us that while he was not a scholar, he was 
by no means an unlearned man; he was a self-made man. In 
his earlier years he pursued the study of Greek with good 
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success on horseback while passing around hiscircuits. He was 
alwaysastudent. His style was epigrammatic, clear, and forci- 
ble. His printed sermons were characterized by simplicity, pith, 
directness, lucid arrangement, and earnest and practical enforce- 
ment of the truth. They have been useful and popular. As : 
presiding officer, he was “ the beau ideal of a Methodist bishop.” 
He had | rare practical wisdom, quick and accurate judgment 
of men, sterling honesty, perfect self-control, and inflexible de- 
cision. He affected no superiority,.put on no prelatical airs, 
and never felt that his office lifted him above the fellowship 
and sympathy of his brethren, As a preacher, he was distin- 
guished for clearness, simplicity, directness, and terseness. His 
style was conversational, yet sufficiently animated. 

Of his personal religious experience he seldom spoke, and 
always with great modesty and reserve. Like his illustrious 
colleague and predecessor, Bishop Hedding, he avoided mak- 
ing a profession of great attainments in religion. He belonged 
to that class of men who would rather profess too little than 
too much, and was fully persuaded that a life wholly given up 
to the service of God, and regulated by the precepts of the 
Gospel, is, after all, one of the best possible evidences of gen- 
uine Christian character. “ As one of the last in the long line 
of Methodistic heroes, and as, perhaps, the very last of the pio- 
neer bishops, the subject of this memoir must ever hold a high 
place among the leading men of the Church.” : 

The thanks of all good men are due Mr. Marlay for this 
edifying contribution to the ever-swelling volume of Christian 
biographical literature. 





Arr, IV.—LIFE AND LITERATURE IN THE 
FATHERLAND. 


THis is the attractive title of a neat octavo volume of some 
five hundred pages, from the pen of Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. 
Methodist readers need no introduction to Dr. Hurst, for, 
though a young man yet, he has labored so successfully in the 
interest of the Church for the last ten years that he has made 
an impression already indelible, and still promises royal labor 
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for the future. His tastes in early manhood led him to seek 
the Fatherland for the continuance of theological studies com- 
menced at home, and in this delightful and profitable task he 
laid the foundation for efficiency in a position to which he 
was finally called in the interest of American Methodism in 
Germany. 

His experience in the language and theology of the Father- 
land caused the eyes of the Church to turn toward him to con- | 
tinue the work of our German Mission School in Bremen on 
the return of Dr. Warren, and he entered on this labor with a 
full conviction, on the part of all that knew him, that he was 
the right man in the right place.. The five years thus spent by 
him in Germany, the earlier portion of that period in Bremen, 
and the latter in Frankfort-on-the-Main, afforded him a rare 
opportunity to gather an experience of ‘the life and literature 
of that favored land such as few men have enjoyed. He was 

evidently a faithful worker in his vineyard, and has brought 
- home with him golden: sheaves, a share of which he now dis: 
_ penses in this volume to his friends and pupils at home; for he 
was recalled to his native land to assume another responsible 
position as teacher in the Drew Theological Seminary, of whjch, 
since the retirement of Bishop Foster, he has been the honored 
and efficient head. 

The book is a kaleidoscope of German life: treating, first, of 
the homes, and domestic habits, and social customs of the lands ; 
then of the schools, high and low, with special reference to the 
noted teachers in the university chairs; and again of literature 
in all that regards authors and publishers; and finally closes 
with a genial account of some vacation tours undertaken after 
the manner of the Germans, and enjoyed in true Teutonic 
style. We propose to confine our review to the section treat- 
ing of schools and scholars, authors and books; in which we 
find ample supply for the room that we feel justified in 
occupying. 

The Germans are a race of teachers and a nation of scholars. 
For many years after the revival of literature in the early and 
middle portion of the last century they worked vigorously 
among themselves, developing new schools of literature and 
philosophy, and opening up a line of thought and action des- 
tined to influence the mind of the world. : Their language, 
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however, seemed to isolate them from the intellectual activity 
of other nations; for it was seldom studied, and they were 
rarely visited by the scholars of other European countries un- 
til the famous Madame De Staél, in her work on Germany, 
showed to the world a mine of thought, and a wealth of intel- 
lectual resource of which it had no conception. When the 
door thus opened was finally entered by France and her victori- 
ous armies, overrunning the continent, and absorbing for a time 
all Germany, even up to the confines of Russia, the new French 
courts, created for a time on German soil, proved an attraction 
to many, who were thus drawn to centers and scenes that were 
entirely new to them. 

And then, again, when Germany rose against her oppressors 
and drove them back beyond the Rhine, she followed them 
into their own proud capital, and there learned and taught 
new lessons calculated to give to the world and herself a con- 
ception of her power and ability, which were for the sequel to 
lead her to a higher national life. And the lesson most thor- 
oughly learned, was the necessity of developing her intellectual 
power by founding new universities and reinvigorating ancient 
ones, and letting these in their turn transmit their influence 
down through all phases of society to the very poorest, so that 
in a few years certain sections of Germany were the best edu- ’ 
cated portions of the civilized world. In a little while these . 
facts became known to the scholars and teachers of other lands, 
and then commenced a pilgrimage to these shrines of learning 
which has continued till the present day. 

Certain of our own educators made us acquainted with the 
system of popular education in Prussia especially, many of the 
features of which were adopted among us, and thus the teach- 
ers of other European lands also began to look to Prussia 
and Germany as the sources of information and experience in 
regard to all grades of learning. For a time men blindly ad- 
mired and adopted, knowing no other, and certainly no better, 
way; it became almost an axiom that he who would exhaust 
the fountains of learning must drink at German sources. Stu- 
dents desirous of completing studies here begun went in num- 
bers to Germany, and their return, as accomplished scholars in 
their respective callings, lent its influence to the creation of an 
opinion that there was a sort of magic charm about these 
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shrines which transformed all who came within their reach, 
The result was that crowds of undisciplined and unfinished 
students began to visit German schools for the purpose of 
studying elementary branches, which they could acquire quite — 
as well at home; and, last of all, the evil entered the precincts 
of the fashionable world, and made it the correct thing to do to 
have the children educated abroad from the first year to the 
last. This folly has been carried to such an extent that a reac- 
tion is setting in. Our people are beginning to ask themselves 
whether it is not better to weigh this question a little, rather 
than to take blindly whatever may happen to be the popular 
or the fashionable opinion of the matter, and in this very 
laudable work we are glad to perceive that this volume aids us 
by analysis of the case and some sound advice. 

No one who has really profited in a sensible and practical 
way by the great advantages offered by the German schools, 
will for a moment detract from those privileges; but every 
such-person must be thoroughly disgusted with the sham that 
is now so frequently carried on in the matter of being educated 
abroad, and acknowledge the homely truth of the adage that 
the fool who has been in Rume is much a greater fool than had 
he stayed at home. 

It is very questionable, therefore, whether much is gained by 
sending children abroad for an entire course of study when the 
condition is that such a course must be one adapted to a very 
different state of society from our own, and subject the child 
to the labor of acquiring many things for which it can have no 
practical use here, to the neglect of these studies needed to 
perfect it in the use of its own language, and train it for the 
requirements of our own social development. In case children 
can have the society and oversight of their parents, there are, 
doubtless, unequaled: facilities in learning the modern languages 
abroad, and in the native institutions, where they can have the 
advantage of mingling with school-mates, and profiting in their 
studies by all they hear and are obliged to say. And so far 
this course is very advisable. But even this is not now easily 
carried out, for in the centers where Americans most congre- 
gate for the education of their children, such as Dresden, Stutt- 
gard, and Frankfort, the rush ofp Atneblcan youth has been so 
great to popular or, perchance, fashionable schools, that these 
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have become quite undesirable for that very reason ; there are 
so many American children together that they congregate in 
their own groups, and thus have little more opportunity to 
learn the language of the country than if they were at home. 
And, again, many of the best schools now refuse to receive 
American youth to mingle with their German pupils, and for 
this reason, which they frankly give: American children, as a 
rule, are so precocious, so puorly disciplined in elementary in- 
struction, so little inclined to apply themselves thorovghly to 
work, so absorbed with whatever social events may be occur- 
ring at home—such as parties, balla, ete.; in short, so unwill- 
ing to accept the strict discipline of the German schools, that 
they exert a most demoralizing influence on the institution, and 
their absence is more desirable than their presence. German 
parents in these places refuse in many instances to send their 
children to the schools where Americans most gather, and the 
result is that the establishments most easily entered are, for this — 
reason, the least desirable, and this evil has gone so far that 
some: schools make a specialty of receiving Anterican pupils, 
and, of course, giving them what they ask for, with a view of’ 
securing their patronage. 

We grant that these may be extreme cases, but such there 
are, and such should be avoided. Much better seek quiet, un- 
pretending schools in less fashionable centers, where children 
who go to learn the languages may do so under the most favor- 
able circumstances. ‘Tliese are generaily cheaper and better, 
for our countrymen are finding, to their chagrjn, that the bait 
of cheapness is but a phantom. Many of the Frankfort schools 
are, doubtless, good; but Dr. Hurst is correct, we believe, in 
saying that their reputation for unusual excellence arises from 
the fact that Frankfort is quite a center for the congregation 
of foreigners for educational advantages, and thus receives 
its reputation abroad. Germans would probably choose other 
schools for the same purpose. 

But to a certain extent this grade of schools in Germany is 
as a grain in the balance; they are of more import in the 
larger cities to the foreigner than to the German, for the latter 
looks on the whole educational system as a great machine, of 
which these scarcely form an glement. The State educates the 
nation at large, from the elementary school to the university, 
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and therefore gives to these all its attention, merely licensing 
and checking the others. And in the new life which the 
nation has assumed since the great victories over Austria and 
France, all educational matters are commanding unusual care. 
In Prussia especially the common schools are being guarded 
with great jealousy. The nation has waked up to find that 
they were largely in the hands of the Church, and thus were 
either neglected or used for selfish purposes. The recent laws 
regarding these schools takes them out of the hands of the 
priests and puts them under the control of laymen trained in 
the normal schools. This movement has disclosed to Prussia 
the mortifying fact that she has not been advancing in this 
sphere of her former glory, and that just now she has but little 
to boast of in the system of popular education that formerly 
attracted so many investigators to her realm, who went away 
to herald ker praises to the world. She has simply reposed on 
her laurels while the enemy has entered and sowed tares. 
Therefore the present throes and agonies of her common 
schools, and the outeries of their teachers, who are now fre- 
quently meeting in convocations to discuss the situation, and 
let the country know how much they have been abased. They 
are miserably paid and shabbily treated, and especially in all 
Catholic districts have been so beholden to the priests as, in 
many cases, according to their own affidavits, to be made their 
menials and house-servants. The school has been so seduced 
tu the purposes of the Church that every saint-day or any other 
kind of holy day was made a holiday for the school, that the 
children could be marched to the church for the purposes of 
waiting on the altar, aiding in the singing, or simply adding 
to the éclat of the occasion, while thousands and thousands of 
the children are enrolled in certain orders under the control of 
the priests or nuns. The State is now doing a wise thing in 
unshackling the hands of the teachers, and encouraging them 
to come together in large bodies for the purpose of consulta- 
tion, concentration, and harmony in regard to questions of vital 
import to their schools and the welfare of the country. Very 
large assemblies have recently been held both in Berlin and 
Vienna, and it is quite refreshing to follew their proceedings, 
and listen to the freedom with which they give utterance to 
thoughts that a few years ago would have consigned them to 
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the prison walls. We were almost startled at the heading of a 
chapter in this volume entitled “ Protestant Schools in Austria.” 
Protestant schools in Austria! Yes, plenty of them now, 
though we well remember the days when we in vain searched 
the streets of Vienna for a Protestant church and a Protestant 
school. 

“No Protestants in this great capital of Vienna?” said we. 
“ Yes, some; but they are not allowed to worship in a church. 
You will find a small Lutheran congregation in such a street 
and such a house, but they are not permitted to assume the 
appearance of a Church, and have neither a tower nor a bell.” 

Since Prussia so thoroughly punished Austria, in 1866, the 
latter country has been wise enough to learn of her enemies, 
and give license to the introduction of the very system by 
which they gained those brilliant victories. And now Prot- 
estant schools are founded in all parts of the country, and all 
the teachers, Catholics and Protestants, meet and discuss their 
wants and their hopes, thanks to the abolition of the Concor- 
dat. The sad feature of the case is the fact that now, since the 
reaction has taken place, it is likely to go too far. The ele- 
mentary schools and teachers have been so tyrannized over in 
the name of religion, that they are now too much inclined to’ 
turn against all religion and reject all Scripture instruction in 
the common schools. 

And Prussia is now already working at a reform in the 
higher schools or gymnasia, the preparatory schools to the uni- 
versity, and equivalent to our preparatory schools and colleges 
combined, for they have a seven-years’ course. For many years 
the curriculum of thé gymnasia remained stationary, in the 
belief of a goodly number of the teachers that it had reached 
perfection, a belief induced, we opine, by the wholesale flattery 
awarded to them by foreign critics as training schools for the 
classics. But some twenty years ago, in resistance to this ab- 
sorbing teaching of the ancient tongues, to the exclusion of 
nearly all else, a progressive school among the Germans 
founded what they called “ real schools” for the introduction 
of a measure of scientific study, and these soon assumed the 
general character of our scientific course in college. This 
move was met by the classicists with the fiercest antagonism, 
causing a wide gap to arise between the two, and the erection 
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of still more “real schools.” These latter soon became so 
‘popular as to force recognition and respect, and at last claimed 
entrance for their pupils into the universities, and finally into 
the professions and the civil service. Just at this point all 
parties see the advisability of compromise and consolidation ; 
and recently a commission of practical teachers, under the wegis 
of the Government, held quite a session with a view so to re- 
organize and modify the classical schools that the scientific 
may easily be merged into them by dropping a few of the 
scientific studies and adopting a little more of the classies in 
addition to the modern languages. This will be by far the 
wisest thing to do, and the result of the long conflict will prob- 
ably be a revision of the gymnasium to adapt it to modern 
wants, and the absorption of the best of the “real schools,” and 
the disappearance of the remainder into the ordinary civil or 
burgher schools. The strife has done good by stirring up the 
waters, and introducing this very spirit of investigation and 
discussion. 

And this logically introduces us to the “ Machinery of the 
German University,” as our author very properly heads the 
chapter that treats of these huge machines of multifarious hid- 
den springs. Never ask what is taught in a German university 
of the first grade; simply go there and examine the bulletin 
to learn when you may hear the desired subject treated of. 
It seems odd enough to see swimming, fencing, dancing, etc., 
bring up the tail of the list; but if this be so, what must be 
its head and trunk? The result is, that several of these great 
schools number thousands of students and, we might say, hun- 
dreds of professors. Our choice, and that of the Germans, as to 
the special school that one visits, is largely controlled by what 
we want. One is distinguished for philosophy in all its phases, 
another for law or medicine, while another may be best for 
theology, and even this depends largely on the schvol of the- 
ology—orthodoxy, or liberalism. Few of the German students 
complete the entire course at one school; they think it well 
to circulate for breadth of view and the special profit of the 
respective schools. And this in no way interferes with their 
course, for they can begin in one university where they left 
off in another, and finally supplement in the last what is left 
to complete their course. The sum of the papers which they 
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receive in all the schools combined, entitles them to a degree, 
and these certificates, in the case of the German, must be care- 
fully preserved for the entire educational course. A friend of 
ours ence showed us his documents, extending over fourteen 
years, which he needed to present to the authorities in apply- 
ing for a subordinate position in the General Postal Bureau 
under Government. 

The doctor rightly says that the American has no trouble 
of this kind; he was welcomed in our day, and is welcome 
still. He is not expected to be a candidate for position among 
them, and thus to make claims there that need concern them ; 
while on the other hand he is supposed to know what he 
wants, and is free to take what he chooses, by complying with 
the most ordinary rules of the establishment. This laxity of 
discipline in regard to foreigners, and A'mericans especially, 
has, in our opinion, its evil side. A great many young men 
from our side of the water virtually rush in where angels might 
fear to tread. Without the least fitting preparation for the 
work, they are apt to jump at a spring into the most abstruse 
studies of which they have not the least comprehension, and 
thus lose their time in pretending to be pursuing a course of 
study of which they know not even the elements. We knew 
a number of young men, who were the merest tyros as Latinists, 
who imagined that they were taking a course of lectures on 
the Pandects. They clearly knew nothing about them, and 
finally subsided into dropping in once or twice a week to see 
what was going on, and how far the professor had proceeded 
in his, to them, occult science. And thus, we are sorry to say, 
scores of our youth make a pretense of attending German uni- 
versities, when they are really dawdling away their time and 
borrowing peacock feathers with which to adorn themselves. 

The opportunities for an American in German universities, 
when he is prepared to appreciate and profit by them, are very 
rare. But this preparation is no trifling affair, first, in the 
matter of the language, and, secondly, in the capacity to know 
what are for him just the gems to be culled. If time and 
money are of any value to the candidate, it is folly to go toa 
German university without as good a knowledge of the lan- 
guage as he can cleverly obtain in this country. Then he may 
enter the lecture-rooms immediately, and though at first mat- 
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ters may look a little forbidding and the speech have yet a 
strange sound, still a few weeks’ experience in hearing the 
teachers whom he may choose will open up the whole way, 
and soon he will find himself understanding nearly all that is 
said, greatly to his encouragement and profit. Let him go 
thither ignorant of the tongue, and his enforced isolation while 
pursuing elementary work will probably discourage him, and 
send him prematurely home, as we have known to be the case 
in several instances. It requires a good deal of wisdom and 
some common sense to profit by the advantages of these 
schools; our own recipe is to try and make up your mind, on 
examination of the opportunity, as to what you really want 
there, and what you can best gain, choosing primarily, and, 
perhaps, solely, those things that you cannot gain at home. 
Unless for a special reason to the contrary, discard any iron- 
clad course—it is made for a German atmosphiere, not for ours; 
pick out the kernels that will germinate and ripen in our soil, 
and from which you can finally gather a harvest at home. 
You may make some mistakes in the beginning in trying to 
do this, but rectify them as soon as discovered. On many 
of these points we find very wholesome advice in the volume 
before us, and we especially agree with the opinion, that on 
the whole Berlin is the best university for the American. 

The Berlin school is young and progressive, and is the pride 
of the Prussian monarchy. Many of the finest German scholars 
have been called to its desks, and the comprehensiveness of its 
curriculum is simply marvelous. Every science known to man 
is developed within its area, and all shades of opinion are dis- 
cussed by its teachers. Many of these have uttered a great 
deal of visionary nonsense, and plenty of scientific, theological, 
or philosophical falsehood. But the antidote for the baneful 
theories of one nian may be found in the lecture-room direetly 
opposite, as we listened to Michelet one hour and Hengsten- 
berg the next, without caring to coincide with either one. The 
clash of intellectual weapons frequently unfleshed the truth, 
and, no thoughtful student could come away from these en- 
counters without a wholesome lesson in the grand science of 
investigation after truth on the one side, and a profitable 
warning on the other to search all things and hold on to that 
which is good. In some special fields of study Berlin is sur- 
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passed by other schools. If these are desirable, take them 
where they may be found, but make Berlin the head-quarters 
for the grand réswmé. Institutions change with years and 
men. Berlin lost Humboldt and Neander, Von Raumer and 
Waagen, but it gained Dorner, Lepsius, Piper, ete., and thus 
on the whole kept its intrinsic value to the summit level. 
This every German university must do in order to retain its 
students, for it is wonderful how soon these find out where the 
most gifted teachers are and flock after them. 

The rivalry between the institutions is very great, partly on 
account of national or local pride. Since the war, Leipsic has 
been pressing Berlin very hard, and for a few semesters has 
even surpassed it, so that it has been generally said that Berlin 
cannot be the political and intellectual capital of the country 
at the same time. But the Berliners are not willing to permit 
their home to cease to be pre-eminently the “city. of intelli- 
gence” as well as of political power and wisdom; and accord- 
ing to the most recent university statistics, that of Berlin has 
spurted ahead again, perhaps to remain in the advance. Dur- 
ing the last semester Berlin registered two thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty students and one hundred and eighty-seven 
professors, while Leipsic had two thousand eight hundred stu- 
dents and one hundred and forty professors. Then followed 
Halle, with one thousand and fifty-five; Breslau, with one thou- 
sand and thirty-six; and Munich, with one thousand and thirty- 
one students. So it appears that Berlin and Leipsic lead the 
others out of sight, and will probably run neck and neck for a 
long time to come. The Saxons fairly worship their univer- 
sity, and will leave no stone unturned in the race. And still 
we repeat that numbers are by no means an absolute test in 
all things. Heidelberg and Géttingen are not without their 
peculiar worth, though they fall into the lower ranks in the 
count of students. 

A part of the trouble in Berlin is the increased expense of 
living there since the war. This is being remedied in some 
measure by the introduction of a species of commons, which 
necessity may largely develop for the German students, but 
not for the Americans, as these would never consent to live in 
the way in which German students do when they find it neces- 
sary to economize. The question of expense for aa American 
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at the German universities is a difficult one to answer: it has 
often been put to us, and we invariably answer that it depends 
entirely. on the habits of the parties. If a young man can live 
for. five hundred dollars at college here, he can do about the 
same abroad; but if he spends'a thousand at home, he will 
need no less in Germany; and this, we think, a fair way of 
putting the case. It may be well to talk of German economy, 
but we do not, in the first place, know how to practice it, and 
eould not for a few months or years bend ourselves to their 
national characteristics; and, in the second place, we do not 
think it advisable to try it. An American gains nothing by 
endeavoring to be a German student, either in his many follies 
on the one hand, or self-imposed privations on the other. This 
thing may be carried so far as to become demoralizing and 
debasing. Better stay at home, or stay a shorter time, rather 
than submit to many things, either in traveling or living 
abroad, the memory of which would be unpleasant in after-life. 
And, above all, make no calculations concerning any thing 
abroad from foreigners; their tariff of reward is a deal too 
meager to pay any one whose labor is worth any thing. Oc- 
casionally a young man may secitre a desirable engagement as 
tutor and guardian to young Americans; a post which pays 
reasonably well, but which has almost too much responsibility 
to be compatible with the aims and labors of the earnest 
student. 

We have lingered with special pleasure on that portion of 
this volume which treats of the peculiarities of some of the 
German professors, for they are in truth a queer race.” We re- 
member with satisfaction the odd ways of some of the celebri- 
ties of our own youthful time, and now passed away. Alex- 
ander von Humboldt always wore a genial smile which was in 
its prime when he grasped the hand of an American; and 
even he descended at times to the unprofessional relaxation of 
writing English verses for the album of a young American 
lady whose home was at the American Legation. The noblest 
deed that he performed during our own connection with the 
University of Berlin, was to use all the weight of his influence 
to aid a young Jewish physician, of great eminence in the line 
of microscopic investigation of animal membranes, to obtain a 
place among the Faeulty—the first Jew ever appointed to that 
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position. Bat it cost Von Humboldt a great deal of labor to 
break down the fearful prejudice that existed against that peo- 
ple. We were well’acquainted with the candidate, and enjoyed 
the pleasure of examining 4 score of the great savant’s letters 
to the young gentleman in question in regard to all the pro- 
ceedings and the progress in the affair. They all breathed 
the spirit of generosity toward all men in the republic of sci- 
ences and letters, without regard to religions belief. And 
shortly after this triumph we saw him enjoy a public one in 
being led into the annual session of the famous Berlin Acad- 
emy of Sciences on the arm of the king. The monarch seemed 
as pleased as a boy that he could claim the great scientist as his 
subject and personal friend, and as such introduce him to that’ 
learned body. 

And again we watched the vagaries of Neander, whose odd- 
ities were the staple of conversation at any social gathering of 
the Faculty at which Americans had the entrée. These are now 
oft-told tales, but we remember one incident not so well known. 
Neander had immense power of concentration on his subject. 
The great university bell interrupted him one day in the midst 
of an abstruse discussion at the word “and.” The law bid him 
stop, which he did. The next day he commenced his lecture 
with the word “and,” and went right on as if not a mo- 
ment’s time had intervened. Carl Ritter, the matchless geog- 
rapher, and father of the science of Physical Geography, was 
a most agreeable and attractive lecturer, and the Americans 
liked him abont as well as he liked them, or at least seemed to ; 
for he took every occasion to show them special attention, and 
would invite them to his honse to look over his maps and his 
library—a privilege rarely enjoyed by German students. The 
semester that we profited by his lectures, every American stu- 
dent in Berlin was a regular attendant on his sessions. And 
then shall we ever forget Ranke, talking so glibly about all the 
popes, but with a. pronunciation so superlatively horrible that 
we could not at times understand one word in ten ; and even the 
German students would become so vexed at him betimes that: 
they would throw down their pens in disgust, and take to scrap- 
ing their feet at him to bring him to his « senses, and make him 
talk more slowly and pronounce more distinctly. And then, also, 
in, those days Lepsius was just developing an enthusiasm on the 
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subject of Egyptian antiquities, which has led him on in a ca- 
reer in which he knows no rival. The great Egyptian Museum 
of Berlin, now one of the attractions of the capital, was then 
in the process of formation, and a score of times, perhaps, dur- 
ing the winter, after lecturing to his class on some specialty, 
he would take us over to the museum, and have a sort of 
clinic among the mummies. , 

But to us the greatest oddity among the Faculty corps of that 
’ period was the renowned Greek scholar, Boekh. His knowledge 
of all the minutie of Greek life during all history bordered 
on the marvelous. One evening the genial Professor Schultz, 
whose valuable library is now in possession of the North- 
Western University, at Evanston, IIl., offered to accompany 
and introduce us to a “ Greek Circle” which was composed of 
the classical professors of the University, and which met weekly 
to read and discuss certain Greek authors. About a dozen 
scholars were collected at the house of one of them, and the 
exercises consisted in reading by turns passages from Thucyd- 
.ides, followed by translation. This latter was then closely crit- 
icised until all were satisfied as to the rendering. Boekh read 
a passage incidentally alluding to the hats worn at that period 
by the Greek soldiers, saying, simply that they then refused to 
remove them in the presence of enemies. One of the com- 
pany rather maliciously asked Boekh what kind of head-cov- 
ering the Greeks of that epoch wore. Every body saw that it 
was a stunning question to come so suddenly, as it embraced a 
range over many centuries, during which great changes in the 
style were experienced. The company'looked as if Boekh had 
found his match for once; but he coolly reflected for a moment 
with his finger on his nose, and then started off in a lengthy 
and critical illustration of the hats of just that period. His 
closing sentence Was received with rounds of applause, on the 
strength of which all went out to supper. At the table Pro- 
fessor Schultz remarked to us sub rosé: “They made a mis- 
take in their question; they should have asked what kind of 
hats.are now worn in Berlin—that would have floored him.” 

But of these pleasant memories there is no end, and he who 
would have them revived may find a ready incentive thereto 
in perusing those which our author met in his experience, for 
every one naturally has his own budget to.impart. We would 
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gladly linger on these and kindred matters, but our space 
warns us to draw to a close; in doing which we would call spe- 
cial attention to the chapters on the secrets of German author- 
ship and the usages of the German book-trade. We often 
wonder how these Germans can accomplish so much besides 
their professional duties, and Dr. Hurst has watched them 
closely enough to give us much insight into the secret. It is 
not simply by plodding, plodding, plodding; but it is also by 
severe system, setting a portion of the day aside for work, and 
letting no ordinary circumstance interfere with this plan. And 
then they have the great libraries right at their hand, in the 
care of librarians who can answer every proper question, and 
find any book among hundreds of thousands at a moment’s 
notice; and in addition to all these, the German scholars under- 
stand how skillfully to use assistants as amanuenses, who at the 
same time thus learn the arts of authorship, in which finally 
many of them excel. This system produces workshops for the 
opportunity of learning the trade from experts, and thus there 
is ever growing a host of young scholars who are led to adopt 
authorship as a profession, and who in a sense begin where 
their teachers leave off, so that the art thus becomes a pro- 
gressive one, ‘ ; 

“The Paradise of Books” is verily. a good name for the 
great book-mart of Leipsic, and some of its guardian-angels, 
such as Brockhaus and Tauchnitz, are well worthy an extensive 
study ; but there is no more characteristically German story 
than that of the patient way in which a group of young geog- 
raphers combined to build up the wonderful geographical fabric 
now found in the great establishment in Gotha, where the re- 
nowned Petermann seems to preside over the geographical des- 
tinies aud developments of the world. He is truly an organizer 
of victory, for in his retired study he has planned out and set 
on foot more exploring expeditions to distant parts of the world 
than any other living man. The great African explorers, such 


‘as Barth, Overweg, Beurmann, Rollfs, and Nachtigall, received 


their first incentives and aid from him, He suggested the field, 
planned the general route, and interested the Geographical 
Society in the enterprise ; so that with this backing he could go 
to his monarch and his nation, and ask for aid for an enterprise 
that he proved would be of utility to the world at large, and 
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of great glory to the Fatherland. And his faith sustained him 
while many of his co-laborers met with honorable deaths in 
pursuit of their favorite schemes. The result of the efforts of 
this coterte of men has been to place Germany at the head of 
the explorers of the world ; for while Africa is even now being 
penetrated in all directions by them, a new fame is being added 
to the name by the solid merit of the German efforts in reach- 
ing the highest northern latitudes, and naming the land near- 
est to the North Pole-atter one of their sovereigns. 

In conclusion, we are pleased to be able to say that “ Life 
and Literature in the Fatherland,” has been to us a source of 
pleasure and profit, and has stirred up old memories that have 
slumbered for a long season. We.recommend it as a useful 
vade-mecum to those to whom the path is still untrodden. 
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Arr. V.—UPHAM ON THE STAR OF THE NATIVITY. 
The Wise Men: Who They Were; and How They Came to Jerusalem. By FRaAN- 

cis W. Upuam, LL.D. 12mo., pp. 253. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1873. 
The Star of our Lord; or, Christ Jesus, King of all Worlds, both of Time and 

Space: with Thoughts on Inspiration, and the Astronomic Doubt as to Chris- 

tianity. By Francis W. Upuam, LL.D. 12mo., pp. 370. New York: Nel- 

son & Phillips. 1873. 
MatrHew’s story of the Wise Men who saw the Star, and came 
from the East to offer their homage to “the King of the Jews,” 
has a poetie beauty which has charmed the Church in all ages. 
The mystery which hovers about them increases the interest. 
Who were they? Whence did they come? What were their 
hopes and expectations, and how far were they realized? There 
is something exceedingly picturesque in the evangelist’s account 
of their visit.. As given in our English translation, the story is 
wholly indefinite and mysterious, Old tradition pen them 
into kings. The popular i impression that there were just three, 
and no more of them, is probably derived from the painters, 
who figure one as bringing the gold, another the frankincense, 
and a-third the myrrh; and have no particular use for any 
larger number. Even the traditions which style them kings 
do not give us their names, or tell us where were their domin- 
ions. They seem to come out of the unknown, and return 
thither again. 

Fourrn Series, Vor. XX VIL—28 
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But even the little which Matthew relates of the Wise Men 
is full of significance. They came from their distant homes on 
no vain errand. They saw a celestial sign,-and were not mis- 
taken in the importance which they attached to it. They 
desired to be guided by it, and were led in exactly the right 
direction. Either before they began their journey, or some- 
where along the way, their minds were impressed with the idea 
that the celestial sign told of the birth of a great prince, who 
was indeed to spring from a Hebrew lineage, but in whom all 
nations were somehow interested. By the time they reached — 
Jerusalem, and, so far as the record shows, before they had ex- 
changed a word with priest or rabbi in Judea, they were pre- 
pared to ask a direct and definite question : “ Where is he that 
is born King of the Jews?” They seek no aid in the inter- 
pretation of thesign inthe heavens. They seem to know every 
thing except where they may find the new-born King. The 
fact that they were divinely guided to the place “where the 
young child was” speaks in their favor. God does not 
vouchsafe such guidance to the undevout, the faithless, the 
disobedient. 

Another thing in their conduct speaks well. They are not 
staggered in their faith by the lowly circumstances in which 
they find the infant Prince. Coming from the East, where 
kings surround themselves with all the glittering insignia of 
power and wealth, they followed the guiding ray to Bethlehem, 
expecting possibly, every moment, to see the lofty walls of a 
palace rise before them, and hear the ring of the weapons, 
and the challenge of the guards who kept watch and ward at its 
gates. And lo, the star leads them to a rude structure erected 
for the gratuitons accommodation of strangers, where man and 
beast alike find shelter. They find the infant and his mother ; 
but Mary and Joseph look like Jewish peasants instead of royal 
personages, and the child is lying in a manger. In the eyes 
of the wisdom of this world every thing is poor and mean, 
powerless and despicable. But they were taught of God; 
their faith failed not; they “fell down and worshiped him; 
and when they had opened their treasures, they presented unto 
him gifts, gold, and frankincense, and miyrrh,” not as bene- 
factions bestowed upon the needy, but as offerings which loyal 
subjects lay joyfully at the feet of their sovereign, They may 
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have been surprised, but they give no indication of disappoint- 
ment, doubt, or dismay. God has led them into the presence 
of the new-born Prince, and they know it is he. 

And still another thing shows in their favor. The hypocrit- 
ical Herod had commanded them to find the child, and then 
return to Jerusalem and inform him of the place. God warned 
the Wise Men in a dream not to return to Herod with the in- 
formation which he songht. Three other warnings of the same 
character are mentioned in the second chapter of Matthew, as 
given to Joseph for the preservation of the Divine infant. Both 
Joseph and the Wise Men, consequently, are honored with a 
place as co-workers with God i in the preservation of the young 
child, and are divinely informed in regard to the part which 
they are to perform. God does not thus commune with any 
but those that love him. 

Who, then, can these Wise Men be? Where did they ac- 
quire this wondrous knowledge? How came they to know so 
much of God and his grand purposes? How did they so se- 
cure his favor that he should thus lead them into a distant 
country, show them his Son, and then, by another way, lead 
them safely home again? The whole story is full not only of 
the poetic element, but of incentives to thonghtful investigation. 

The alarm of Herod was very natural. His determination 
to kill the child is easily explained. Herod was a king, but 
was also a subject of Rome. If the child whose birth the star 
foretold was to be a king, was he to supersede Herod and his 
sons in the favor of the Boman emperor? or was he to rule in- 
dependent of Rome? Either aspect of the problem, as Herod 
saw it, portended only evil. On the one side he saw the down- 
fall of his own family; on the other, war with the conquerors 
of the world. The people, too, heard of the coming of the 
Wise Men and the nature of their errand, and “all J erusalem 
was troubled.” 

And what was portended by the star? It was an age of 
superstition. Astrology was one of the foremost follies of the 
learned, as well as of the common people. In all ages the 
stars have had a strange attraction for the eyes of men. In 
their sleepless watch, they seem to look down from the realms 
of eternal silence and peace upon the tossing deep of human 
life. Amid the mutations of earth they are the same, showing 
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no youth, no age, in their eternal years. And when men lost 
their hold on God, and were adrift upon a sea of uncertainty 
and fear, how natural was it for them to put their trust in any 
thing that seemed stable and enduring. Conscious of their 
inability to master the future, they sought to read it in the as- 
pect of the heavens. When, therefore, the news swept through 
Jerusalem that a company of men led by a star had come from 
the East to seek a coming Hebrew prince, all the superstition 
and false religion of the times, as well as the true, conspired to 
attract attention to them and their movements. The inguiry 
on every tongue must have been, Who are they? Why do 
they come? What is foreshadowed in their mission ? 

These are the problems with which Professor Upham pro- 
poses to deal, and the most critical and faithless of readers 
will confess that the mystery lessens under his hands. In our 
English text the Wise Men are described as coming “ from the 
East,” having seen, “in the East,” the star of the coming King. 
In the Greek there is a difference between the words rendered 
“the East,” the one being singular, the other plural; the for- 
mer being employed in the more restricted and definite sense. 
The same use of the words is not unknown to our own tongue. 
The expression, “the Eastern country,” evidently sweeps a 
smaller circle, and is more definite in regard to location than 
the other, “the Eastern countries.” Our author shows, that 
when used in the singular the term had a definite geographical 
signification, and designated Mesopotamia. He argues, hence, 
that when employed in the less definite sense it pointed to 
regions still farther east, to wit, Persia. 

This interpretation of terms has an air of probability. Abra- 
ham sent certain of his children “eastward, unto the East 
country.” Ezekiel prophesies the destruction of the Amorites 
by “the children of the East.” Isaiah charges the people with 
adopting the superstitions of “the East.” Solomon’s wisdom 
is said to have “excelled the wisdom of all the children of the 
ast country.” These terms our author interprets as referring 
to the nearer East, while he construes the plural term to mean 
Persia. ‘In the Hebrew Scriptures the Far East twice means 
Persia. There, Cyrus is ‘the man from the Far East,’ and the 
Persian eagle is the eagle from the Far East.” With this ren- 
dering of terms the Wise Men were Persians, who, sojourning 
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in Babylonia, or journeying through it, there saw the star of 
the advent. 

Examining the original once more, we find that the Greek 
word translated Wise Men is pay, Magi. If the interpreta- 
tion of terms thus far is correct, we have the interesting con- 
clusion that the Wise Men were Persian Magi. But the 
moment we reach this conclusion the question arises, Who 
were the Magi? Professor Upham has pursued this inquiry 
with great industry, and evoked much light on a subject little 
understood. He shows that the word Zoroaster, which ancient 
writers took to be a proper name, was the official title of the 
high-priest of Iran. The sacred books of the ancient religion 
of the Medes and Persians are all lost, except a certain collec- 
tion of fragments called the Zendavesta. This book contains 
a few hymns and prayers, evidently very old, and some of them 
much older than the rest, possibly dating back to the time of 
Moses. The Persians of those early ages were not idolaters, 
nor were they fire worshipers, in any correct sense of those 
terms. They believed in an infinite Intelligence, the living 
Creator, whom they called A/wra-Mazda, contracted to Or- 
mazd. They also believed in another self-existent spirit, called 
Ahriman, Ormazd was the author of all good, Ahriman of 
all evil. Ahriman, however, was inferior to Ormazd, and ulti- 
mately to be destroyed by him. This belief was evidently the 
basis on which Manes built his system in the third century. 

The ancient Parsees erected altars to Ormazd the Creator, 
but made no images to represent him. They held that fire 
was his symbol, and he needed no other. Men, when they 
worship, should therefore turn their faces toward some lumi- 
nous object—the sun, the moon, or-flames‘of fire. Light, they 
held, comes from Ormazd, and is the vivifying principle of all 
things. Darkness they considered an emanation from Ahri- 
man, and a symbol of all evil. The general character of their 
ideas may be learned from the following prayer or hymn, found 
among the oldest recorded utterances of this ancient faith ;— 


Blessed is he, blessed are all men, to whom the living, wise 
God, of his own command, should grant those two everlasting 
owers—health of the soul and immortality. For this very good 
Ficesech thee, Ahura-Mazda, mayest thou, through thy angel of 
piety, give me happiness, the true good things, and the possession 
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of the good mind. I believe thee to be the best being of all, the 
Source of Light for the world. Every body shall choose thee as 
the Source of Light; thee, holiest Spirit. Thou createst all good 
things. . . . I will believe thee to be powerful, holy. For thou 
givest, with thy hand filled with helps, good to the pious man, as 
well as to the impious, by ‘means of the warmth of the fire strength- 
ening the good things. — Wise Men, p. 73. 

Flame being regarded as the visible symbol of God, and 
one form of the invisible fire which is the life of the world, 
figured prominently in their worship. To light the altar flame 
in due form was no small thing. Fire must be had from six- 
teen different places—fire generated by rubbing pieces of wood 
together in Indian fashion, fire from the dwelling, from steel 
workers, potters, dyers, all the mechanics, and, most important 
and sacred of all, from a funeral pile. That the altar flame 
was employed as a symbol only is proved by the prayer of 
Spitama, the best known of the Persian. Zoroasters :— 


When my eyes beheld thee, the Essence of Truth, the Creator 
of Life, who manifests his life in his works, then I knew thee to 
be the primeval Spirit. . . . I believe in thee as the holy God, 
thou living wise, because I beheld thee to be the primeval Cause 
of life in the Creation, For thou hast made holy customs and 
words. Thou hast given emptiness to the base, and good to the 
good man. I will believe in thee, thou glorious God, in the lust 
period of creation. — Wise Men, p. 83. 


The old Persian religion also held forth the idea of a Saviour 
to come. Svsiosh, a great prophet, commissioned by Ormazd, 
was to come to restore and make all things new, slay death 
itself, and usher in a resurrection of the dead. The belief of 
the Parsees of India, as taught at the present day in their vari- 
ous publications, shows that they are not idolaters, and that no 
low or degrading ideas of God or morality cling to their sys- 
tem of religion. 

But if the Magi held these truths, including the doctrine of 
a coming prophet, divinely commissioned to slay death, how 
shall we account for the fact that they had learned the true 
time of his coming, and in what land he should appear? Vague 
hopes of this nature are not unknown among the heathen, but 
they generally assume a self-seeking form, and show a narrow 
spirit. Even the Jews, with the Word of God in their hands, 
narrowed down to their own race and country promises and 
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purposes as wide as the world. It is marvelous that these Wise 
Men should journey beyond the borders of their own land, and 
seek, among a conquered and despised people of another race, 
the prophet and Saviour destined to restore all things. Con- 
duct so at variance with the principles which ordinarily deter- 
mine human action could only spring from decided convictions 
and definite knowledge. Our author investigates this question 
in a very thorough and interesting manner. 

The prophet Daniel was still a captive in Babylon at the 
time when the Medes and Persians overthrew the Chaldean 
empire. Darius treated him with great respect. The honors 
bestowed on Daniel indeed provoked the jealousy of the politi- 
cians of his time, but doubtless attracted increased attention 
to his character and conduct. We can hardly suppose that 
the leading priests of the arcient religion of Iran failed to 
accompany their king, or that, when in Babylon, they failed 
to converse with Daniel in regard to their respective systems 
of religion. Nor can we suppose that Daniel would hesitate 
to impart to them his clearer knowledge of God, or to place 
in their hands the sacred books of his people. The plot of 
Daniel’s enemies to ruin him, their failure, his miraculous 
deliverance trom death, and the royal decree of Darius, com- 
manding that in all his dominions “men tremble and fear 
before the God of Daniel,” must have created intense desire 
to know the faith of the Hebrews. 

Daniel certainly pointed out to Cyrus the prophecy in which 
the Persian monarch is called by name, and appointed to lay the 
foundation of the temple of God at Jerusalem. Cyrus certainly 
did lay the foundation of the temple, and in many ways show 
his respect for the reiigion of the Hebrews. These things 
would almost necessarily lead the more active, earnest minds 
of the Persian priesthood to study diligently the sacred writ- 
ings thus brought to their knowledge. 

In these studies, the striking historic passage in regard to 
Balaam and his prophecy could not be overlooked. ‘“ Balaam 
the san of Beor hath said, and the man whose eyes are open 
hath said: He hath said, which heard the words of God, and 
knew the knowledge of the Most High, which saw the vision 
of the Almighty, falling into a trance, but having his eyes 
open: I shall see him, but not now: I shall behold him, but 
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not nigh: there shall come a Star out of Jacob, and a Scepter 
shall rise out of Israel.” Num. xxiv, 15-17. 

This prophecy would be especially interesting to the Per- 
sians, from the fact that Balaam was not a Hebrew, but a 
native of the very country which they had recently conquered. 
He was brought from Mesopotamia, “from Aram, out of 
the mountains of the East,” te curse Israel, and instead of 
cursing blessed them in the name of the Lord. If we may 
assume that the knowledge thus acquired was not lost during 
the succeeding five centuries, we have a key to unlock the 
mystery of the Wise Men. They learned, by means of the 
information derived from Daniel and the Hebrew sacred books, 
that a great personage was to spring from the Hebrew race, 
and a great power of some kind arise in Judea which was 
to affect the destinies of the whole world. 

The Persian priests may also have Jearned something of the 
prophecies of Daniel, and been watching for the great events 
therein foreshadowed. We know, from the pages of Tacitus 
and Suetonius, that there was a general expectation among the 
nations, that one born of the Jewish race should win the em- 
pire of the world; and we can account for it in no better way 
than the traditionary line which we thus trace. 

In foretelling the advent of the coming One, Balaam had 
spoken of a star. The Magi were possibly at a loss how to 
interpret this part of the prophecy, whether to take it literally 
or figuratively ; but their very uncertainty would lead them to 
scan the heavens with new interest, and be quick to detect any 
unusual appearance there. Thus, while the Hebrews waited 
for the coming of their Messiah, the Persians were hoping for 
the advent of Sosiosh; and some of them, ‘at least, had broken 
away from all narrow views of his mission, and were expecting 
to find him in another land, and of a lineage foreign to their 
own. 

And then appeared in the heavens that which the Magi 
interpreted as the forerunner of the coming One. But what 
was it? Balaam speaks ofa “ Star out of Jacob,” which expres- 
sion would be naturally understood as referring to the coming 
personage himself, and yet, owing to the-hazy nature of pro- 
pietic language, would admit of various conjectures in regard 
to its signification. The Magi saw in the heavens that which 
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they and the evangelist calla star. They saw it first “in the 
East,” that is,as our author interprets the expression, in Meso- 
potamia. Matthew says that “ the star which they saw in the 
_ East went before them,” in the night, journey from Jerusalem 

to Bethlehem, “ till it came and stood over where the young 
child was.” 

Professor Upham argues that this star was one of the heayen- 
ly bodies, created, it may be, untold ages ago, but whose beams 
first reached the eyes of men at the very time when they were 
needed to guide the Magi to the feet of the new born Prince ; 
moreover, that a star was chosen for this office to show that 
the divine One, whose advent it heralded, is “ Lord of all 
worlds, both of time and space.” He contends that the evan- 
gelist knew what he was saying when he called it a star, and 
that we ought not lightly to’ question the literal correctness of 
the name; and that to construe the celestial guide as any 
thing less, is not only to pervert the language of the Script- 
ure, but to degrade to the level of a “ Jack-o’-lantern ” one of 
the grandest of God’s creation, set apart by him for one of 
the grandest of missions. 

The prophecy of Baalam declared that “ there shall come a 
Star out of Jacob, and a Scepter shall arise out of Israel.” On 
this passage our author remarks :— 


IT am persuaded that the Scepter prefigured the cross; and yet 
there seems to be need further to prove that the Star and the Scep- , 
ter foreshadowed things literally answering to themselves. This 
symbolism did foreshadow a real kingdom; but did it also point 
to other real things to be seen in their foreseen order, first a star, 
and then a scepter ?—Star of our Lord, p. 62. 

This question he answers in the affirmative, contending that 
the Scepter is a symbol of the kingdom of Christ, but that the 
Star means literally one of the stars of heaven. To this latter 
idea there are objections. As the names Jacob and Israel both 
are employed to designate the Hebrew people, it would seem 
that, by a very common Hebrew parallelism, the Star and the 
Scepter both refer to the same person or thing. Moreover, the 
Star is to come out of Jacob as truly as the Scepter; but how 
one of the literal stars of heaven is to come out of Jacob 
does not appear. To the author, however, the reasoning is 
conclusive :— 
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The conclusion seems to be certain that the Star of our Lord 
was one of the great lights of the immeasurable heavens; first 
seen by the eyes of man when, in mercy to the need of the human 
heart, God revealed himself in human form: a star whose rays 
journeying thitherward through long preceding time, touched the 
firmament of the human world with glorious light when the Word, 
by whom all things were made, came to dwell among us; a star 
now shining in that firmament, and there to shine till, at the word 
of Christ who called it into being, that firmament’ shall pass to 
whence it came.—Star of our Lord, p. 87. 


It is true, as the author reminds us, that the notion of the 
age was that the stars control the destinies of men, and the 
prediction would therefore be likely to be construed literally ; 
but this militates against the conclusion thus reached. If as- 
trology was one of the superstitions of the day, we must also 
remember that it was a condemned superstition, one against 
which God had duly warned his people. All through their 
history, the Hebrews were commanded to “inquire of God ;” 
and it was accounted one of the greatest of sins to resort to 
false diviners of any kind. Denouncing the Divine judgments 
upon Babylon and the Chaldees, the prophet Isaiah derides 
these very superstitions: “Stand now with thine enchantments, 
and with the multitude of thy sorceries, wherein thou hast la- 
bored from thy youth, . . . Let now the astrologers, the star- 
gazers, the monthly prognosticators, stand up, and save thee 
from these things that shall come upon thee.” 

Assuming that to consult the stars was to depart from God, 
and to sin against him, Professor Upham’s argument that the 
astrological tendencies of the times would set those who knew 
of the prophecy to look for a literal star is, therefore, an argu- 
ment whose weight goes into the wrong scale of the balance. 
An interpretation shaped by error and superstition would have 
all the probabilities against it. 

Nor is it clear how one of the stars of heaven could have 
guided the Wise Men. If its motions were the same as the 
other stars, it rose in the east in the direction of Persia, and 
set in the west in the direction of Palestine. Every hour 
changed its apparent place ia the heavens. It could give no 
distinction in favor of the east, or the south, or the west; no 
hint of the place whither they were to direct their steps. In 
fact, there is no intimation of the Wise Men’s being literally 
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guided by the star, except at the very end of their long journey, 
the six miles between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Here it did 
guide them: ‘“* When they had heard the king they departed, 
and lo, the star, which they saw in the East, went betore them, 
till it came and stood over where the young child was.” It is 
not stated at what point in this six miles’ journey they first 
saw the light. They needed no supernatural guide to show 
them the way to Bethlehem. The outlay of a shekel of silver 
would easily procure for them one of the human sort, who 
would have answered every purpose. But when they reached 
the town a human guide could do no more. Then, it would 
seem, the star appeared and went before them. It is added 
that ‘‘when they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy.” The narrative seems to show that while there was 
no need of it, the star was not visible; but the very moment 
they were perplexed and at a loss it appeared, and, to their 
great joy, led them to the very spot which they were seeking. 
But a literal star far away in the heavens, shining from the 
zenith upon Bethlehem, would seem to stand directly over any 
house before whose door the observer happened to stop and 
look up; and consequently it could not “go before them” to 
gaide them with the needed definiteness. 

To escape this difficulty the author resorts to an extraordinary 
device. He supposes that in regard to the light, or a part of 
the light, of this particular star, the laws of refraction were sus- 
pended; that the rays which entered the atmosphere of the 
earth were gathered into a pencil, which “went before” the 
Wise Men, apparently only a little way in advance, till it led 
them to the place. This strikes us asa violent supposition, very 
damaging to the theory which needs it. 

Moreover, if the Star of the Nativity was one of the great 
luminaries of the starry host, where is it now? It is true, 
changes are not unknown in the heavens, Our maps of the 
skies are incomparably more accurate and complete than those 
of the earth. Not only is every star which is visible to the un- 
aided eye known, and its exact place noted, but the places and 
the apparent magnitudes of thousands which the telescope 
alone reveals are carefully recorded. It is known that during 
the last two centuries several stars have disappeared, and sev- 
eral new stars have come into view, to shine a few months, and 
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then fade away into the depths of the night. Consequently, 
considered from a strictly scientific point of view, there is noth- 
ing improbable in the idea that the Star of the Advent was one 
new to the eyes of men, nevertheless a permanent part of the 
stellar creation. Butif so, where is it? When the Wise Men 
came to Jerusalem, and said that they had come thither be- 
‘ause of the appearance of a new star, and Herod and “all 
Jerusalem ” were troubled about the matter, it would be natural 
for Herod and all Jerusalem to look for the star; and if any 
particular star was pointed out, the fact could hardly fail to be 
preserved in some form, historic or legendary. To create a 
vast world merely to guide a little company of men to the place 
where the child was, seems to show an immense disproportion 
between the instrument and the work. It is like creating a 
whale to bring the half shekel needed to pay tribute. If we 
take the position that the star was created to show that Christ 
is Lord of all worlds, we are at a loss to account for the fact 
that the apostles and evangelists give no hint of it, and the 
Church through all the ages of the past never caught the idea; 
and that now, when science has prepared men to appreciate the 
grandeur of the thonght, the Scripture is found to be silent in 
regard to the interpretation contended for; astronomy, with 
all the sciences, and all history and tradition to help it, cannot 
even guess at the star, and the whole notion, grand and beauti- 
ful as it is, seems to belong to the vast multitude which issue 
from the ivory gate of dreams. That Christ is the Lord of all 
worlds we do not doubt; but that the Star of the Advent was 
designed to show this fact does not appear. 

To those who hesitate to accept the ingenious and beautiful 
interpretation of Professor Upham, there remains only the 
conclusion, that what the evangelist calls a star was simply a 
temporary light sent to guide the Wise Men, as the pillar of 
fire and cloud guided the chosen people in the wilderness. 
This is the simplest solution of the problem, and the one which 
best accords with the obvious import of the Scripture account. 
Still, it is not improbable that the Persian Magi knew of the 
coming Prince to be born in Judea; that there occurred among 
the stars a natural and yet very unusual phenomenon, making 
the impression that the hour of his appearance had come ; and 
that He who rules all things, so adjusted the times of the nat- 
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ural and the supernatural that the one ministered to the other, 
the sign in the heavens creating wonder and expectation, and 
inciting to the journey. 

Our author brings forward proof that such an event did act- 
ually occur about the time of the birth of Christ. As an at- 
tempt to interpret in a scientific way the Bible story, it is as 
hard to manage as the new star theory; nevertheless, truth 
never conflicts with truth, and so we cite the facts. In Octo- 
ber, 1572, a star was discovered by Tycho Brahe in the constel- 
lation Cassiopeia. Its light was white, and for several months 
its luster increased. Then it grew yellow, and began to de- 
cline. As its light lessened it became red, and finally ashen 
gray, and so, at the end of about eighteen months, it disap- 
peared. In October, 1604, Johann Kepler, a German astron- 
omer, discovered another temporary star of the same kind, 
which went through successive stages like its predecessor, in 
about the same time, and then disappeared. Astronomy, in 
that day, had not yet escaped from its entanglement with super- 
stition. In December, 1603, there had been a conjunction of 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn, which had attracted attention. 
In March, 1604, Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars were. in conjune- 
tion—a still greater astrological wonder. In October, in the 
very quarter of the heavens where two of these planets were 
still in conjunction, appeared the new star. It occurred to the 
mind of Kepler that thus, perhaps, the Star of the Nativity 
appeared, and that thus its appearing might have been heralded 
by other celestial phenomena. Tracing back the orbits of Jue 
piter and Saturn, he found that, in the year of Rome 747, they 
were in conjunction ; and the next year the two were in con- 
junction with Mars, an event which occurs only at intervals 
of about eight hundred years. Thus it appears that a very 
remarkable conjunction of planets, which must have been 
watched with profound interest by the learned of that day, and 
which must have attracted the attention of all nations, did. 
occur about the time of Christ’s birth. The calculations of 
Kepler have been repeated, and the same result reached, by 
an eminent English astronomer of our own times, the Rev. 
Charles Pritchard, Honorable Secretary of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. 

Still, this astronomical discovery leaves us as far as ever from 
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a scientific interpretation of the account given by Matthew. 
The plain, direct statement of the Scripture is, that “the star 
which they saw in the East went before” the Wise Men “till 
it came and stood over where the young child was.” This de- 
scription of the celestial guide accords as ill with the conjunc- 
tion of planets, as with the new star for which our author 
argues, and we are compelled to return to the old interpreta- 
tion of the narrative. The author’s objection, that to suppose 
the star to be any thing less than one of the permanent lights 
of the firmament is to degrade it to the level of a “ Will-o’-the- 
wisp,” is hardly valid. The guiding pillar of fire and cloud in 
the wilderness of Arabia was but a temporary light, yet there 
was nothing puerile or despicable about it. 

But while we hesitate to accept the hypothesis about which 
much of the material of the two volumes centers, we do not 
undervalue the work itself. We regard it as one of the most 
beautiful and valuable publications of the modern press. Our 
hesitation in regard to a leading idea in no wise militates 


- against the value of the abundant learning, the patient research, 


the devout spirit, the grand sweep of thought which character- 
ize the whole. The geode erystallizes about vacancy, and yet 
is full of jewels. We can hardly go as far as the author would 
fain lead us, yet under his guidance we go farther than ever 
we went before, feeling that our feet are upon the rock at every 
step. The Magi were indeed strangers—heathen, as the Jews 
accounted them—and yet God was revealing to them his high- 
est mysteries. The mission of Christ was not only to save man, 
but to reveal God to the universe of mind; and the glory of the 
Cross is destined to illumine the depths of space, and shine on 
through the eternal ages. 

Professor Upham writes from the depths of his heart. He 
delights in his theme, and yet his enthusiasm in regard to it is 
not so much scientific or literary as it is religious, the outflow 
of a mightier passion, even love for Him for whom all worlds 
were made. This makes the whole work a lofty psalm of 
praise, a liturgy of holiest worship, in which Christ is all in 
all. The author is a believer in the full inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and studies them con amore. He sets many pas- 
sages of holy writ in new light, and traverses the page of 
revelation as the well-taught searcher fur diamonds trav- 
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erses his field, finding gems where less skillful eyes see only 
pebbles. 

The style is worthy of note. It is clear, strong, beautiful, in 
itself a proof that grandest themes need nothing better than 
the simple utterances of our noble English tongue. 





Art. VIL—THE PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


The Philosophy .of Herbert Spencer; being an Examination of the First Principles 
of his System. By B. P. Bowne, A.B. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1874. 


In resuming our criticism of Herbert Spencer, as brought be- 
fore us in Mr. Bowne’s book, we cannot doubt that the great 
importance of Mr. Spencer’s cherished doctrine that the Infi- 
nite is unknowable, and the prominent names by which it is to 
a greater or less extent supported, will be a sufficient excuse 
for prolonging our discussion so far as to glance at both the 
development and the application of that idea in the scheme 
which we are examining. It may aid our conception of the 
standing of this doctrine if we look for a moment into the 
genesis of it, as a part of Mr. Spencer’s system. 

As a thinker, Mr. Spencer stands distinguished for his achieve- 
ments alike in physical science and in the profounder walks of 
philosophy. In the former, it is claimed for him by his friends ; 
that, far more than Darwin, or Wallace, or any of the eminent 
naturalists who have maintained the doctrine of development, 
he is the author of that whole scheme of thought. The philos- 
ophy of evolution is pre-eminently his. It was announced by 
him, as a comprehensive principle, before Darwin had pub- 
lished a word on the subject ; and the research has been carried 
on with the utmost consistency of aim in all his subsequent 
works. From time to time he has extended the scope of the 
doctrine, and by discovery after discovery he has mastered its 
laws. He has shown that it proceeds by methods, first, of dif- 
Jerentiation ; next, of itegration ; and finally, of equilibra- 
tion. He has defined these laws, and brought them into rela- 
tions with one another; and has thus given the only complete 
account of the comprehensive process which he was the first to 
proclaim. 
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To all this we have nothing to object. The reality of these 
*‘aws, the universality of their application, and the value to be 
attached to them in human thinking, it will be for succeeding 
observers and reasoners to estimate. It cannot be questioned 
that Mr. Spencer’s acquaintance with physical philosophy is 
real and great; nor that he is a marvel of industry and attain- 
ment. From these high claims some abatement must perhaps 
be made on the ground of an occasional inaceuracy in his state- 
ment of the infinite detail which the extended science of our day 
involves, and of consequent erroneous conclusions thence de- 
duced; but any criticism of this part of his works would be a 
matter of mere detail, and we do not propose to enter upon it. 

Without disputing any claims to eminence which Mr. Spen- 
cer’s friends may set up for him on the ground of the consist- 
ent and progressive character of his opinions in physical 
science, and in regard to the rationale of evolution, it must be 
observed that no similar allegation can be made in regard to his 
philosophical speculations. These have been neither original 
nor consistent. Indeed, there are few examples of speculation 
so totally destitute of harmonious development as that which 
has now issued in the philosophy of the unknowable. This 
point we must take the time to illustrate. 

The first work which brought Mr. Spencer’s name promi- 
nently before the public as an independent thinker was his 
“Social Statics; or, The Conditions of Human Happiness 
Specified,” ete., published in 1850. In this work he endeavored 
to establish a system of society and of morals; and, after dis- 
cussing and rejecting all other grounds as, insufficient, he de- 
liberately laid the foundation of his doctrine of human liberty 
and human rights in the fact that God has given to all men 
faculties, and that this implies the right and liberty of using 
them. His language, in enunciating his fundamental princi- 
ple, we quote as follows :— 


From this conclusion there seems no possibility of escape. Let 
us repeat the steps by which we arrive at it. God wills man’s hap- 
piness. Man’s happiness can only be produced by the exercise of 
his faculties. Then God wills that he should exercise his facul- 
ties. But to exercise his faculties he must have liberty to do all 
that his faculties ngturally impel him to do, Then God intends 
that he should have that liberty. Therefore, he has a right to that 
liberty.—Part II, chap. iv, § 2. 
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This, then, was the original form of all Mr. Spencer’s specu- 
lations upon the liberty and the rights of men, and this his 
basis of the social system—the will of God. It is almost needless 
to say how distinctly it recognizes God as knowable and think- 
able not only, but as thinkable with a distinctness which makes 
this knowledge the foundation of all social philosophy. Not only 
do we know God, but we know him as an intelligent and de- 
signing mind, having purposes and intentions respecting the be- 
ings of whom he is the author; and these purposes atid designs 
we know so definitely that our knowledge becomes the founda- 
tion of all that is sacred in rights, and all that is precious in 
liberty. Now, however, Mr. Spencer avows a very different 
philosophy of society. God, he now tells us, is incapable of being 
known, or thought, by the human mind; we cannot say that 
he has any designs or intentions whatever; we do not know 
that he is a personal being with a will, or even that he has any 
glimmer of intelligence or rationality. The very foundation 
principle—and the only one that Mr. Spencer, in his first work, 
consented to recognize—is formally abandoned. Social philos- 
ophy is to rest henceforth on a new basis; and Mr. Spencer has 
organized a system of inquiries which is to give us all the de- 
tail of social facts, with a view to the future discovery of the 
laws of sociology. 

Here, then, we have no such consistent and progressive 
development as marks the construction of his scientific works. 
In place of an orderly progress, we have a radical and destruc- 
tive subversion of opinions, The philosophical portion of the 
- scheme can boast no such harmony as is claimed for the scien- 
tific part of it. The end is in utter conflict with the begin- 
ning. Instead of evolution we have revolution. 

The radical change which has subverted the very founda- 
tions of Mr. Spencer's philosophy is largely due to those writ- 
ings in which Sir William Hamilton taught that the infinite is 
not a positive in knowledge, inasmuch as by its very nature the 
concept has to be negatively formed and expressed. It is the 
correlate of the finite; and every finite object that we know, 
carries with it a conception of the infinite, from which it has 
to be distinguished. But this infinite, known thus as the not- 
finite, cannot, Hamilton said, become the subject of logical 
reasoning, because this process has for its sphere the relation of 
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whole and parts; and as the infinite is not made up of parts, 
it can never become the basis of philosophy. 

For this reason originally, and principally, though not ex- 
clusively, Hamilton denied that any philosophy of the infinite 
can be formed. He limited our formal and philosophical think- 
ing to that middle region which lies between the infinitely 
great on the one hand, and the infinitely little on the other; 
and he declared that philosophy, and formulated knowledge, 
belong only to the region of the finite. 

By such reasonings as these, enforeed as they were by the 
boundless learning and the extraordinary vigor of Hamilton’s 
speculations, Mr. Spencer was so powerfully influenced as to 
be completely swept away from his foundations. The infinite 
which was thus denied to philosophy and to science, Hamilton 
by no means designed to remove from human thought and affec- 
tion. Denying it as he primarily did, not to thought: univer- 
sally, but only to the formulated thought which constitutes phi- 
losophy, he restored it to our conceptions as an object of faith. 
The infinite, which we may not formally know by the methods 
of logic and philosophy, we may yet receive to our undoubt- 
ing belief; and every great aspect of it which science cannot 
measure, nor logic embrace, nor philosophy expound or explore, 
we may conceive as distinct, and rely upon as real. Every 
religious affection of reverence, love, and gratitude may find its 
proper object in this infinite of our faith, 

This devout spirit of Hamilton, which could not bear to rob 
the human mind of its chief solace and its strongest support, 
Mr. Spencer unhappily did not share. His more pitiless logic 
refused equally to faith, what Hamilton had denied only to phi- 
losophy. Nothing remained for him, therefore, but to organ- 
ize the philosophy of the unknowable, and to exclude God 
alike from the knowledge, the faith, and the affections of men. 

For this wide sweep of skepticism the habitual carelessness 
of Hamilton had provided too ample a justification. That 
great authority, in the subsequent progress of his discussions, 
did not confine his denials to the precise points to which he 
had at first limited them. Carried’ away by the earnestness 
with which he endeavored to defend his original thesis, that 
“the infinite, not being a positive in knowledge,” cannot 
become the basis of our philosophy, he went on to declare the 
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idea of the infinite “ unthinkable,” and even “ inconceivable ;” 
and he indulged in an extravagance of statement which his 
original positions did not involve, and which he subsequently 
disavowed. 

How a thing which is absolutely unthinkable and incon- 
ceivable can become the object of faith, Hamilton did not 
attempt to show. Faith is undeniably one of the forms of 
human thought, and that which is essentially “ unthinkable,” 
is as impossible to faith as to knowledge. Hamilton’s unhappy 
development of his scheme had payed the way for a wider ex- 
tension of it than he designed to give. Mansel followed in 
the track of his distinguished master, and affirmed even more 
broadly the same general doctrine; and when Mr. Spencer, 
devoid of that counteracting influence of religion which had 
restrained his predecessors, approached the subject, he found 
the way clear for the comprehensive denial which has become 
the principle of his system. The infinite, the absolute, the 
unconditioned, is unthinkable and inconceivable; it can then 
no more be grasped by faith than by philosophy, and can no 
more be believed than it can be known, ° All that remained was 
to recognize it as a real, though vague and indeterminate, 
postulate of our thought, which it is impossible either to for- 
mulate for our knowledge, or to distinguish for our belief; 
and of which, we can only say that we adwit its existence, as 
something wholly beyond the bounds of definite knowledge. 
The work of giving the form and value of a profound philosoph- 
ical doctrine, to what was originally only an oversight, Mr. 
Spencer seems to have cordially assumed. It has become his 
great aim to illustrate and enforce the idea that the absolute, 
the unconditioned, is beyond all possibility of our knowledge— 
or more briefly, that the infinite is unknowable. 

That Mr. Spencer should have devoted to this hopeless and 
melancholy attempt all the high talents which have made him 
a leader of thought among men, is the more to be regretted 
hecause the work was not only needless, but really at variance 
with the bold and fine reasonings in which the foundation of 
his system is laid. The noyel doctrines which mark the ad- 
vance of our generation.in physical speculation have changed 
the aspect of teleological questions, and have imposed new 
necessities upon the disputants on either'side in that great 
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debate. Such a change in the position of their opponents the 
physicists have been prompt to discern, without, however, 
perceiving that a similar change is involved in their own. 
The almost limitless periods of geological history, the gradual 
evolution of the nebular hypothesis, and the now asserted 
doctrines of a universal evolution of the organic life of the 
globe, they clearly see involve a change in the natural the- 
olegy of Paley, Brougham, Hugh Miller, and the whole group 
of teleologists of the last half century. What the scientists. 
have failed to see, is the fact that the progress of scientific dis- 
cussion has modified also their own position, and exposed all 
mere mechanical and materialistic views to attack from a new 
quarter.. 

The fundamental doctrine of our day is the affirmation of 
the reality and universality of force; and since force is not 
cognizable by any sense, or observable through any instrument, 
the whole foundation of the positive philosophy is swept away. 
That philosophy holds that science can recognize nothing but 
the facts of observation ; and that all affirmation of abstract 
metaphysical entities, like cause and substance, is groundless 
and illegitimate. But force is as abstract as cause or sub- 
stance; nay,it is more so, for causes and substances are existing 
things, cognizable through our perceptive faculties, while force 
is something not only abstract, but imperceptible. The posi- 
tive philosophy of Comte which, in common with recent sci- 
ence, affirms largely the existence of force, is inconsistent both 
with itself and with our best scientific determinations, and Mr. 
Spencer loudly disclaims it. ; 

But not only does the scientific mind affirm force as a uni- 
versal reality ; it moreover maintains that broad doctrine of 
the correlation of forces which implies their substantial unity 
under whatever varied forms. These are not separate and 
independent realities, but varying aspects of one great en- 
ergy pervading the universe. This energy, too, is changeless 
and persistent, not increasing nor yet diminishing from mo- 
ment to: moment or from age to age, but unceasing in its 
action, and through all its mutations remaining absolutely 
fixed in amount. 

Here, then, we have, as the result of all physical speculation, 
the existence of an eternal and unchanging reality called force 
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or energy, which is the ground of all the phenomena of the 
universe. 

The bearing of this great determination upon teleological 
views, Mr. Spencer was the first of the eminent scientists of 
our time to see. He discerned that science and religion alike 
postulate the existence of a reality beyond our senses, and he 
has wrought out this conception into a beautiful distinctness. 

In his discussion of the persistence of force,* he shows that 
the great physical doctrine of the continuity of motion can 
be inferred only from the assumption of the indestructibility of 
matter; and that, similarly, the indestructibility of matter can 
be deduced only from the continuity of motion. But to prove 
each of these doctrines by the other, is an illegitimate process. 
We cannot infer one of these truths from the other, and then 
turn and allege the derived truth as proof of that from which 
we have obtained it. Hence, we have no independent evidence 
of either of these fundamental truths of science ; ove or both of 
them must be ascertained by some other process than inductive 
reasoning. 

The real and only foundation of these truths is found, he 
maintains, in the assumption of the persistence of force. In 
every attempt to measure or estimate the amount, either of 
matter or of motion, we must assume some unit of measure ; 
and this assumption, fundamental to the whole proceeding, 
implies necessarily that the unit so assumed is to be taken as a 
constant quantity. The grain weight by which the chemist 
assures himself that the quantity of carbon in a given com- 
bustion is undiminished, and the greater unit of the astron- 
omer who measures celestial attractions at the other end of 
the series of quantities, alike imply a reference to gravity, and 
assume it to be forever constant and unchanging. This con- 
stancy, however, cannot itself be proved, since, in order.to prove 
it, we should need other weights and units of measure, which 
again must be gravitating masses. Hence we are driven to 
assume the persistence of force as the only possible basis ot 
physigal reasoning. The consequence of this view he states as 
follows :— 

In chapter iv we saw that the unkaown power of which neither 
beginning nor end can be conceived, is present to us as that un- 


* “First Principles,” Part II, chap. viii. 
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shaped material of consciousness which is shaped afresh in every 
thought, Our inability to conceive its limitation is thus simply 
the obverse of our inability to put an end to the thinking subject 
while still continuing to think.... And as we here see, the 
truth that force is indestructible is the obverse of the truth, that 
the unknown cause of the changes going on in consciousness is in- 


‘ destructible. So that the persistence of consciousness constitutes 


at once our immediate experience of the persistence of force, and im- 
poses on us the necessity we are under of asserting its persistence. 

§$ 76. Thus in all ways there is forced on us the fact that here 
is an ultimate truth given in our mental constitution. It is not only 
a datum of science, but it is a datum which even the assertion of 
our nescience involves. Whoever alleges that the inability to 
conceive a beginning or end of the universe is a negative result of 
our mental structure, cannot deny that our consciousness of the 
universe as persistent is a positive result of our mental structure. 
And this persistence of the universe is the persistence of the un- 
known cause, power, or force, which is manifested to us through 
all phenomena. 

Such, then, is the foundation of any possible system of positive. 
knowledge. Deeper than demonstration, deeper even than definite 
cognition, deep as the very nature of mind, is the postulate at 
which we have arrived. ... The sole truth which thus tran- 
scends experience by underlying it is the persistence of force.— 
Pp. 257, 258. 


This great and remarkable conclusion lays the foundation 
for a doctrine of theism which is proof against all direct 
attack, and especially from such attack on the scientific side. 
If it is trne that every exercise of our own physical force is 
met by a resisting force in objects around us, and that the 
two stand to each other in the relation of action and reaction, it 
follows that we have a most intimate relation with the infinite 
force of the universe, and that we are compelled to recognize 
the existence of that force in our every movement and act. 
No more solid basis for a harmony between the religious and 
the scientific determinations could be wished, or even imag- 
ined, than this doctrine is capable of furnishing, 

But Mr. Spencer, after having thus successfully proved the ex- 
istence of this infinite cause of all phenomena, and after laying 
claim to all the merits of the harmony thence arising, proceeds 
to nullify completely all that he has done, by assuring us that 
this infinite reality, the existence of which is the very deepest 
datum of consciousness, is forever unknowable. We cannot 
grasp nor formulate the idea, so as to give it a place in our 
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philosophy ; we cannot make the reality which it discloses an 
object of faith, nor ally ourselves to it by any devout affection 
—it is the unknown God. 

But on what ground is the infinite, of whose reality we are 
thus profoundly certain, cut off from our knowledge? Let us 
inquire a little into the reasons of the procedure. 

The weakness of many of the assigned grounds Mr. Bowne 
has already shown us. It will not be worth while to spend 
time upon the allegation that we cannot conceive an eternal 

past and an eternal future, when the Infinite Unknown is de- 
clared by Mr. Spencer himself to be without beginning or end. 
Neither need we waste words in proving that the idea of self- 
existence is not unthinkable, since Mr. Spencer pronounces his 
unknown verity to be the first cause—the unoriginated cause 
of all phenomena. A being whose existence is underived is 
necessarily  self-existent, whether we name it God, or eall it 
matter, or pronounce it unknowable. 

But Mr. Spencer contends that we can know only by classi- 
fying under some more comprehensive idea; and that hence 
the most comprehensive ideas, since they are incapable of be- 
ing thus referred, cannot properly be known. Moreover, the 
first cause is, of necessity, singular—it stands alone. There 
is no other such thing with which it can be compared or classed, 
and therefore it can never be an object of knowledge. He 
says :— 

The first cause, the infinite, the absolute, to be known at all, 
must be classed. ‘To be positively thought of, it must be thought, 
of as such or such, as of this or that kind... . There cannot 
be more than one first cause. . . . The unconditioned, as 
classable neither with any form of the conditioned, nor with 
any other unconditioned, cannot be classed at all._—First Princi- 
ples, p. 81. 


The weakness of this last consideration is something surpris- 
ing. The first cause cannot be classed because there can be 
no more first causes with which to group it! Did Mr. Spencer 
never happen to think that the same thing is true of the first 
wheelbarrow, or the first steamboat? There is no other first 
wheelbarrow with which to class it, and therefore it, too, must 
be forever unclassed and unknowable! The greatest of dram- 
atists—Shakspeare—must also be unknowable by the finite 
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mind, because knowing is classing, and there is no other great- 
est dramatist wherewith to form a class, 

The first cause cannot be classed! When then, let us ask. 
is a thing classed? Plainly, when it is described by a general 
term, for this is but the name of a genus or class. Now the 
word “cause” is as truly and obviously a general term as any 
other in the language. Indeed, why does Mr. Spencer desig- 
nate the infinite cause as first, except to distinguish it from 
others with which it is classed, and with which it would, in the 
absence of such designation, be completely confounded. But 
the first of a series, or group, as properly belongs to the series 
as the tenth, or the thousandth. The first cause, therefore, 
‘an be classed—is classed. It is a cause, whatever that may 
be; identified with the class of causes, and distinguished from 
all others of the class by its peculiar characteristic of first. 
Surely, this difficulty need not any longer give us concern. 

But we are still farther told that the infinite, being the widest 
of all ideas, cannot itself be included under any other, and so 
cannot be known, since to be known it must be classed. This 
account of the nature of knowledge as consisting in classifica- 
tion, Mr. Spencer borrows again from Hamilton, and expounds 
at considerable iength. We know a thing only as we can refer 
it to some wider group of which it forms a part ; and, as the in- 
finite cannot form part of any wider group, it can never be an 
object of knowledge. 

This theory of knowledge, though true for the form, is in- 
correct for the substance, and in itself gives no intelligible ac- 
count of the process of knowing. Classes are not any more 
readily known to us than individuals; nay, they are less directly 
known, for objects must first be known to us individually, and 
their common characters noted and named, before they can be 
formed into a class. Hence our knowledge of a class can never 
be more complete or satisfactory than has been our knowledge 
of the individuals composing it, from which every item and 
element of our class-knowledge has been derived. The indi- 
vidual, therefore, forever precedes the class. Subsequently, 
however, the developed thought-knowledge gives far greater 
breadth of view, and in this respect has an unquestionable su- 
periority to the individual knowledge in which it originated. 
Class-knowledge, then, is simply the knowledge of that which 
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we have observed in individuals, and have generalized for fu- 
ture convenience. 

Hence, when I refer a thing to its class, I do so only by noting 
in it as an individual, certain marks which I have before noted 
in other things. When classed, therefore, a thing is more com- 
prehensible, simply because there are in our conception of it 
certain ideas which we have before observed and familiarized. 

The alleged impossibility of classing the infinite arises from 
not distinguishing between the two applications of the term 
infinite. It may mean either the abstract idea of infinitude, or 
the concrete thing in which that idea is realized. Every gen- 
eral term has these two spheres of application—it describes both 
a group of ideas and a group of objects. Thus the term man 
sometimes designates a certain group of ideas ; as, when we say 
that every man is a rational animal, these two ideas, rational 
and animal, form the class characteristics. On the other hand, 
we may say that every man is Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, 
or African. The general term in these two instances denotes 
the objects, and connotes the ideas, mentioned. Now classifi- 
cation implies both these things: it groups the objects, and it 
does this by means of the ideas, of our thought. 

What is the object, then, to be classed, in this concept of the 
infinite? Not, certainly, the abstract idea itself; but the ob- 
ject by means of the idea. As long, therefore, as the infinite is 
simply the abstract infinite, we have only a concept, and no 
objective thing at all, Until it is embodied in some concrete 
reality, there can be no question of classing it, since it has no 
real existence. But when it is so embodied, then the infinite 
takes definite content; it becomes at once an infinite something 
—a cause, a power, a reality, or whatever else. Now as cause, 
or power, or reality, it can be classed. These are all class 
names; they distinguish and group objects into classes. The 
moment that the infinite or the absolute becomes real, that 
moment it becomes capable of classification. It must embody 
some additional concept, and may be classed by the content 
realized in it. : 

The process of knowing, indeed, on Mr. Spencer’s theory ot 
it, is wholly unsatisfactory. We know an object only by form- 
ing it with others into a class. This class, however, we can know 
only by including it in a broader one—which itself can furnish 
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no knowledge, because to know we must include the thing 
known in a generalization broader than itself. . There is no 
point, therefore, at which knowledge can begin. Classification 
cannot give knowledge as long as there is a wider class in 
which to include the narrower, and by which to know it. But 
when we have carried the generalization so far as to reach the 
widest and most inclusive of all classes, this, we are told, is 
forever unknowable — cannot be formulated into knowledge 
at all. 

A true theory of knowledge by classification teaches us, on 
the contrary that objects are perceived first as individuals, with 
a distinct, though partial, cognition. This knowledge becomes 
greater when we are able to group the individual with others 
previously known, in a class, by their common possession of some 
perceived character. This group we know still better when we 
can refer it by the same process to a yet larger class, through 
its possession of some element of wider application and still 
more familiar knowledge. At each step of the ascending scale 
of classes we gain some additional familiarity of knowledge ; 
and when we have reached the widest of all conceivable classes, 
and include the object, originally observed as an individual, in 
the broadest of all conceivable generalizations, we attribute to 
it the most important element of all knowledge, as we discern 
in it the most fundamental and essential of all our ideas, 

Thus to describe heat by referring it to the class in which it 
immediately belongs—its proximate genus, as the logicians say 
—might puzzle even the philosopher; but when we go to the 
remoter class in which that is included, and describe it as “a 
mode of motion,” the two ideas designated, which are of the 
widest extension, are also of our most familiar knowledge. 
The information given is of limited amount, but it is of the 
clearest and surest kind. Motion is one of our familiar experi- 
ences, and any thing which is classed by that mark needs no 
farther explanation. So if we describe a diatom by its nearest 
class, by which alone the scientist cares to know it, the refer- 
ence might, to many readers, be completely unintelligible ; 
but if we refer it to its remoter and more comprehensive group, 
and call it a minute plant, the distinctions conveyed are few, 
and impart little knowledge; but that little is familiar in 
our experience, and the statement is of the most intelligible 
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character. -Our widest conceptions are the most familiar to 
us; we meet them in every thing around us, and _ they 
possess, in consequence of this great familiarity to the mind, 
a clearness which makes them always intelligible to us, and 
fits them to explain and define, in some general way, every 
other and more specific form of knowledge or thought. Hence, 
as we approach the broadest and most inclusive terms of lan- 
guage, the familiarity of knowledge and the intelligibleness of 
thought increase upon us; and when we reach the ultimate 
and simple terms of our consciousness, they are knowable be- 
yond all others. No terms are so intelligible as those which 
describe the simple activities of the mind itself, the forms of its 
thonght and feeling, of its activity and its force, of its efforts 
and results. . 

Until, then, the infinite has some content describable by 
some. one of those very general terms, it has no reality what- 
ever. It is purely a figment of the imagination, and the ques- 
tion of its classification cannot arise. We do not classify mere 
dreams. But the moment that the infinite becomes realized, 
by embodying some one of the great essential elements of our 
knowledge—activity, force, power, intelligence, or whatever 
else—we can classify it by that element. If it is a cause, we 
class it with causes; if it is a reality, we class it with realities. 
Any infinite which is capable of existing, is capable of being 
classed. The whole difficulty arises from failing to distinguish 
between the abstract and the concrete, between the ideal in- 
finite of our fancy, and the objective infinite of reality. 

The same remark applies to the alleged impossibility of 
conceiving the infinite under plurality and difference. There 
may, indeed, be a concept of the infinite so wide as to include 
every thing, even the finite in all its forms; and this infinite, 
if it existed, could not be known by plurality and difference. 
We cannot know the all and something more. But this infinite, 
as Mr. Bowne has well shown, has no reality, and can have 
none; it is a mere product of the imagination, which cannot 
indeed be known, because it does not objectively exist. But if 
the infinite is known as a reality, then it must of necessity be 
distinguished from its opposite. If it exists as cause, it is not 
merely an effect; and being different from an effect, may be, 
and must be, known as so differing. Any infinite which is 
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undistinguished from its opposite, amounts simply to 0; it 
is wholly without content; and it is unknowable, for the 
same reason that any finite without content is unknowable— 
the very good reason that the idle figment of speculation has 
no reality, and no content, to be known. Any infinite,.on the 
other hand, which is in its real nature distinguished from the 
finite, not only may, but must, be known under plurality and 
difference. 

The reasons, then, which Mr. Spencer assigns for affirming 
that the infinite is unknowable, fail to support his view. They 
have their only basis in the confusion which attends reasonings 
on the very abstruse themes which come to view in these high 
and remote regions of abstract thought. In any exact analysis 
they fade quite away. A careful discrimination between the 
varying senses of the principal terms employed, shows that the 
infinite is amenable to all the ofdinary laws of thought, in so 
far at least as to be an object of definite consciousness and 
knowledge. 

The same fact will appear yet more distinctly from a con- 
sideration of the process of knowing. What is it to know? 
and when do we have knowledge? Without going into the 
nature of the process of knowing, two things may be aflirmed 
about it. In order to know, there must be certainty, and 
there must be discrimination. We must first be certain that 
something exists, and next, we must be able to distinguish this 
existing thing, by some definite mark, from all things else. 
When these two conditions exist we have what may properly 
be called knowledge. 

The realization, however, of these two conditions is by no 
means so simple a thing as may be supposed by those who 
have not been wont to analyze the process of knowing. Our 
knowledge of nature is not originally a knowledge of things as 
they exist; for things are aggregates of many particulars, and 
the knowledge of such an aggregate is a highly complex act, re- 
sulting from the synthesis of many minor, and more specific, 
cognitions. An apple is given to us, by perception, through 
the hand, as something smooth, spherical, and solid; through 
the eye, as something round, colored, and shaded ; through the 
nostrils, as something fragrant; through the tongue, as sweet 
and aromatic; but each of these percepts came to us originally 
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as something independent and distinct ; and the union of them 
into a single object was a work of time, and the result of a 
process of reasoning carried on according to certain laws of 
thought inherent in the mind itself. The statement and vindi- 
cation of these laws would demand more space than we can 
now afford, and perhaps it is not needful. All that we now 
need to recognize, is the fact that a somewhat elaborate process 
of thinking is requisite to combine these primary elements of 
knowledge into a single whole of which the mind can predicate 
objective reality, and which it can recognize as a substance with 
distinguishable attributes. Without, then, entering into such 
a lengthened analysis, we may assume that the mind has a 
knowledge of things as existing under this great relation; and 
that this knowledge consists essentially in the two elements 
above mentioned—a certainty of the existence of the thing, and 
a discrimination of it from other things around it. The assur- 
ance of reality, alone, might be pronounced too vague and too 
‘ loose an act to be considered true knowledge; but when to 
this we add the cognition of the object as a substance possess- 
ing distinguishable attributes, the process of knowledge is 
theoretically complete, and the reality of its object becomes 
undeniable. We know, when we are sure that a thing exists, 
and perceive in it definite marks by means of which we can 
distinguish it from every other thing. If this is not knowledge 
it will be difficult for any one to tell what knowledge is. Mr. 
Spencer has not made the beginning of an effort to discrimi- 
nate and define it, further than the attempt, after Hamilton, 
to identify it with the process of classification. 

With this view, then, of knowledge, we proceed to ask 
whether the infinite is knowable? That its reality is known, 
is not a matter of question. The “fundamental verity ”— 
the “absolute reality” which underlies all phenomena— 
Mr. Spencer is foremost to proclaim. Whoever else is 
doubtful or ignorant about it, he recognizes, in varied forms 
of expression, and in instances without number, our certain- 
ty of the existence of the great Reality which surrounds and 
embraces us. 

The second element of knowledge is equally unquestionable. 
We not only know, but we discriminate, this reality. It is no 
vague and undiscriminated thing that we know, but one which 
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is distinguished by many cognizable marks from all other 
objects of knowledge. 

For the proof of this statement we need not go further than 
to the writings of Mr. Spencer himself. He is every-where 
prompt to disclose the specific and determinate forms of knowl- 
edge under which he cognizes the infinite. Let us look for a 
moment at some of the more positive and distinct of the names 
that he applies to it. It would quite astonish one who should 
judge simply from Mr. Spencer’s dictum that the infinite is 
unknowable, to find by how many distinct and determinate 
marks he separates it from all other objects. It would be im- 
possible to quote any great part of his numerous assertions 
of specific quality as distinguishing this unknowable reality. 
But referring to his “ First Principles,” we find that he desig- 
nates it thus: On p. 99, as “an incomprehensible, omnipresent 
power;” on p. 108 he affirms our “consciousness of an in- 
scrutable power;” on pp. 109 and 113 he terms it an “ulti- . 
mate cause ;” and on pp. 222 and 223, repeatedly “the unknown 
cause.” Of this cause or force he declares that “ our concep- 
tion of space is produced by it,” (p.231;) that it is “ co-eaten- 
sive with all orders of phenomena ;” that each thinker “is one 
of the myriad agencies through whom the unknown cause 
works ;” and that ‘the unknown cause produces in him a cer, 
tain belief.” (P. 122.) 

Let us sum up, then, Mr. Spencer’s notices of the character 
and quality of the unknowable. 

It is known as a “ verity ”—of course it is by that mark classed 
with verities and distinguished from falsities. By its grand 

characteristic of “ reality,” it is again classed with real objects 
and distinguished from imaginary ones. By its characteristic 
of “fandamental,” it is placed in the category of substances, 
and distinguished from all mere phenomena. Furthermore, it 
is known as active, as possessing force; and it is abundantly 
aflirmed to be a cause, and to produce effects. 

Under all these varied, obvious, and great distinctions, is this 
transcendent thing discriminated and classed. It is a verity, a 
reality, a substance, a force, a power, a cause ; it acts, it works, 
it produces, it is omnipresent. through space, and persistent 
through all time. By what more definite or weighty marks 
could any ‘object of thought be distinguished? Under whe 
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clearer discriminations can any thing be conceived? Plainly, 
every element which can be suggested as contributing to the 
formation of knowledge is present in this instance ; we have the 
strongest mental assurance conceivable—“ deeper even,” Mr. 
Spencer says, “than any definite cognition, deep as the very na- 
ture of the mind ; ” we have the clearest discrimination of the na- 
ture of the object as real and not imaginary, as a verity and not 
an illusion, as fundamental and not phenomenal, as active and 
productive and not passive. We classify it with realities, with 
verities, with substances, with forces, with causes; and we dis- 
tinguish it, as one of these, from other substances and forces 
and causes; it is the first, the fundamental, the infinite, and 
the ultimate. 

It is in vain, after all this formal, deliberate, and constant 
description and classification, to tell us that the infinite is un- 
knowable. If such delineations do not prove the knowableness 
of that which they describe, there is no meaning in words. 
There can no longer be any pretense of ignorance or doubt 
in regard to the nature of that which is thus fully discrimi- 
nated. If Mr. Spencer had been more cautious in his affirmation 
or more reticent in his expression, there might possibly have 
been some room left for the assertion of his position. Had he 
maintained that there may be something existing around us of 
which we can have no knowledge, of which we cannot tell 
whether if is force or not, cause or not; which may be substance 
and may be phenomenon ; of which we can predicate nothing and 
deny nothing, and which, therefore, cannot be classed with any 
other object of thought; had Mr. Spencer confined himself to 
vaguenesses of this kind, there might have been some ground for 
the position that a thing thus utterly indeterminate lies beyond 
the limits of definite thought, and is absolutely unknowable. But 
when, instead of these dim intimations, we find him freely pre- 
senting the infinite to us as cognizable under such definite cat- 
egories as reality, force, cause, etc., the affirmation that it is un- 
knowable becomes simply preposterous ; the two statements are 
ubsolntely contradictory to each other. We are assured that we 
know the existence of an infinite verity ; we know it as real, 
know that it is a cause, a substance, a force; we know that it is 
active and productive, know the effects it produces, and yet 
it is absolutely unknowable! Surely nothing can be more ob- 
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vious than the mutual repugnancy of such statements as these. 
If we do know it in all these definite forms of cognition, the 
least that can be said about it is that the infinite is not unknow- 
able. If Mr. Spencer knows the infinite so far as to be able to 
apply to it all these distinct predicates, who shall say that a more 
careful scrutiny may not find reason to affirm of it other predi- 
icates, such as intelligence, personality, and moral perception ? 
and how can the latter affirmation be forbidden, on the ground 
that the infinite is unknowable, by a philosophy which pro- 
claims that the same infinite is abundantly knowable as pow- 
erful, persistent, and productive ¢ 

Mr. Spencer endeavors to escape the pressure of objections 
of this kind by setting up a distinction in kind between these 
two forces, the finite and the infinite, a distinction which he ex- 
plains in the following extract :-— 


It was proved (§ 18) that though, on raising an object from the 
ground, we are obliged to think of its downward pull as equal and 
opposite to our upward pull, and though it is impossible to repre- 
sent these pulls as equal without representing them as like in kind, 
yet, since their likeness in kind would imply in the object a sensa- 
tion of muscular tension which cannot be ascribed to it, we are 
compelled to admit that force, as it exists out of our consciousness, 
is not force as we know it. Hence the force of which we assert 
persistence is that absolute force of which we are indefinitely 
conscious as the necessary correlate of the force we know. Thus, 
by the persistence of force we really mean the persistence of some 
power which transcends our knowledge and conception.—P. 255. 


The reasoning of this paragraph must, we think, be deemed 
unsatisfactory. It adds nothing to the author’s preceding argu- 
ments. The passage quoted does not in itself furnish any new 
reason for regarding the infinite and general force of nature as 
one which transcends our knowledge. The only support, then, 
for such a doctrine must be that which is derived from those 
previous reasonings of Mr. Spencer which we have already 
shown to be fallacious. 

No attempt can successfully be made to separate the infinite 
force from our own, on the ground that the latter is justly con- 
ceived by us as muscular tension, while the former cannot be 
so conceived. This argument recoils with fatal effect against 
the scheme which employs it. For, if force, as originally known 
to us, is, as Mr. Spencer here affirms, conceived by us simply as 
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muscular tension, and if the infinite cannot be so conceived, then 
the infinite cannot be conceived as force, and Mr. Spencer's 
whole reasoning about the infinite as force, and power, and 
cause, must be rejected, as bringing the subject under a cafe- 
gory to which it cannot be conceived to belong. 

If, on the other hand, the intinite is known to us as a force, 
and yet cannot be conceived as muscular tension—both which 
points we freely reccive—then it follows that force is not mus- 
cular tension, and that Mr. Spencer’s conception of it as such is 
erroneous. 

The latter conclusion brings to view the real error of the rea- 
soning which we are considering. Force is not known to us 
as muscular tension, but as its mtellectual and immediate ante-, 
cedent. The force which we consciously exert does sometimes 
result in muscular tension, but. it has also other forms of man- 
ifestation, This is only one of several possible forms through 
which our energy reveals itself, and which. it will be worth 
while to consider for a moment. 

That force is often exerted in the production of such tension 
is a familiar truth. We exert ourselves to lift a weight, or to 
thrust aside an obstruction. For this purpose our inward ac- 
tivity takes the form of muscular contraction ; and the exercise 
of force becomes vividly marked in a consciousness of effort. 

At another time we exert our utmost power to hear an indis- 
tinct sound, or to see a minute object. The shipwrecked sailor 
floating on a plank hails a distant ship, and listens for the an- 
swer. With what intensity of effort does he exert his utmost 
faculty of hearing to catch the reply on which his life depends! 
The microscopist examines some unknown organism; how in- 
tensely is he conscious of exerting his power of vision to mark 
the minute details of structure which are to give to the world 
a new type of existence! In these examples the exercise of our 
force-activity is as real, and the consciousness of it as marked, 
as in the case first cited; but the type of this exercise of power 
is not muscular tension, but a stimulus of the nervous sensibil- 
ity—what is called innervation. | 

Again, a student is pondering some abstruse problem. Te 
rejects all muscular exertion. He lies passive in his bed, he 
darkens his room, he shuts out every sound and every sight 
of objects around him, and exerts his inward force to its ut- 
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most stretch to solve his problem, to conceive his plan, or to 
perfect his invention. Here, neither muscular tension nor 
nervous excitement is the form in which force is manifested. 
When an architect conceives the plan of a building, or a poet 
the idea of a poem ; when a reasoner constructs mentally the 
form of a great argument, it is the intelligence in the form of 
imagination or reason which is exercised ; and this conscious 
exercise of the innermost faculty of thinking is attended with 
as detinite a sense of the exertion of power as can be discerned 
in any one of the other examples mentioned. 

Force, then, is not in any proper sense muscular tension ; it 
is the stimulus of nervous sensibility, or the conscious power 
of inward thought, as well. All these are but manifestations 
of one great principle inherent in our spiritual nature—activity. 
We are by nature active, and we are conscious of the exercise 
of this activity in varied and numerous forms. It expresses 
itself in our inward movements by energy of resolution, by 
earnestness of passion,.and by intensity of reflection ; and in 
our outward acts, by vigor of muscular exertion, and by vivid- 
ness of perception; but in all, we are conscious of the exercise 
of that inherent activity which is the characteristic of a spirit- 
ual and moral being—-power or force. If, however, force is 
not to be identified with its lowest. and humblest expression, . 
muscular tension, but is to be properly conceived as the antece- 
dent of it, then the argument of Mr. Spencer loses all its valid- 
ity. If force as originally known to us is a spiritual activity, 
there is no longer any reason why the force of the infinite should 
not be conceived of as identical in kind with our‘own; that it, 
too, may be conceived of as a spiritual activity governing mat- 
ter; and the assertion that the infinite force, not being conceiy- 
able as muscular tension, is unknowable, falls to the ground. The 
infinite force becomes, in such a conception of it, perfectly re- 
lated to our own; the one is the type of the other. On the 
ground of, this analogy of the two, Mr. Spencef’s designation 
of the infinite as a force is intelligible and legitimate; and it 
is so on no other ground. The infinite foree and our human 
activity are identical in kind, though at a boundless remove 
in degree; our consciousness of the latter explains to us the 
former. The infinite is, as Mr. Spencer has said, a cause, a 
force, a power, as each one of ais also is; it is active and pro- 
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ductive, as we also are. Under these great and simple forms 
of thought, which express the most fundamental, important, 
and best-known qualities of our own being, the infinite is truly 
and justly conceivable by us, apd therefore it is not unknow- 
able. The conclusion is irresistible. If we truly know the 
infinite, the absolnte, the unconditioned, as force, then we 
know it as analogous to that which we know best in our- 
selves ; nor can it be maintained that the infinite force is un- 
knowable, without also maintaining the absurd position that 
we ourselves are so. Force and éause, activity and produc- 
tion, we know and conceive only as we are conscious of them 
in ourselves; and to affirm the existence of a forcé not analo- 
gous to our own, is to affirm that of which we have no possible 
idea, and which is utterly unmeaning. Either the infinite is 
not a force, or it is knowable in so far as it is such; and if 
knowable in so distinet and important a particular, it cannot 
be declared unknowable, except in that vastness of extent by 
which the infinite is distinguished from the finite. 

This universal and persistent force, then—the assumption of 
which is, in Mr, Spencer’s view, the first necessity of science— 
is truly conceivable as analogous with our own ; it is only by ¢ 
narrow and unphilosophical conception of human force that he 
has contrived to.separate them. Our own force expresses itself 
in conceptions of intelligence, imagination, and design, and in 
governing matter in accordance with these conceptions; we 
may justly, then, conceive the infinite as active in similar modes 
of exertion, and with similar results. The precise methods by 
which such results are accomplished are, in both cases, hidden 
from us. We know not by what agencies thought is carried 
on, or muscular exertion effected, by our own minds; it is no 
wonder, therefore, if we are equally ignorant—we cannot be 
more so—of the methods of the infinite; but the latter is no 
more unknowable on that account than the former. The con- 
scious thought, the designing intelligence, the productive agency, 
of our own spiritual being, become to us types whereby to con- 
ceive of the infinite force that pervades nature; and no philos- 
ophy which is worthy of the name furbids the devout soul to 
recognize that infinite force, as the archetype in the image of 
which man is made. 

We.can scarcely deem it necessary to say that in affirming 
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the infinite to be knowable, we do not assert the possibility of 
a complete knowledge of it. Religion has always been prompt 
and clear in.denying that we can “find out the Almighty te 
perfection.” Knowable it is, and must be, only so far as it 
conforms to the type of our human minds; but its limitless ex: 
tent through the abysses of space, and the eternities of past and 
future time, is beyond, is forever beyond, our ken. Yet in its 
own nature knowable any existing infinite must be, otherwise 
it is simply unknowable and inconceivable; and if unknow- 
able, then, by the surest of logical conclusions, wnmentionable, 
and indescribable as cause, force, being, or any thing else. 
Knowable, therefore, to some extent, and conceivable in its 
characteristic elements, the infinite must be to any one who 
speaks and reasons about it with sense or meaning. 

Nor is it any presumptuous assertion of complete knowledge 
that Mr. Spencer censures on the part of the religious thinkers. 
His condemnativn of religion is, that “it has all along pro- 
fessed to have some knowledge of that which transcends knowl- 
edge.” (P. 101.) It is not a complete and exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the infinite that Mr. Spencer denies to religion; but 
even the claim of possessing some knowledge of this great real- 
ity is distinctly rebuked as an impiety. 

3ut on this theme we need not dwell. We have abundantly 
shown that the whole foundation of Mr. Spencer’s science is 
laid in the doctrine that we know the infinite not only as a 
reality, but under certain determinate forms of reality, such 
as cause and force. In this assertion he has cleared the way 
for a far more definite and complete harmony of religious with 


‘scientific teaching than, unhappily, he is willing to acknowl- 


edge. The alleged contradictions of knowledge in all attempts 
to conceive the infinite fade away, upon examination, into mere 
illusions, and leave the grand Reality intelligible and clear to 
us. He is not only the canse and author of our being, but its 
object and end. He is still the guide of our way, the defense 
of our steps, the companion of our pilgrimage, the object of our 
Jove, and our exceeding great reward, 

Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is, unhappily, likely to undermine 
the faith of many in a personal God and a moral Governor of 
the world, and is on that account greatly to be deplored ; 
but one influence it must have of high importance and perma- 
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nent value. He presents so elaborate a defense of the doctrine 
of the unknowableness of the Infinite that it is difficult to see 
that any thing remains to be added to it. The discussion which 
this theory must provoke cannot fail to be thorough and com- 
plete. We have nd doubts and no fears for the result. Out of 
the mist and confusion of the controversy, will emerge a clearer 
and more certain view of truth. Perplexing antinomies will 
give place to a substantial harmony of thought; the barriers 
which have been raised up to shut out the Absolute from hu- 
man knowledge will be swept aside; and the Infinite will be 
henceforth clearer to our human view, and nearer to our human 
sympathy, for the discussions which Mr. Spencer has evoked. 





Art. VIL. —“ TOINETTE.” 


A GENUINELY good novel is a work of art so exceedingly rare, 
even among our multitude of books, that every lover of good 
literature and healthy sentiment may well rejoice when one ap- 
pears ; but a good novel, by a new author, upon a new subject, 
is a rarity ty MS Such is Mr. Henry Churton’s new novel, 
“ Toinette,” from the press of J. B. Ford & Co., of New Y ork. 
There is no doubt but the late war, taken in connection 
with its origin and consequences, must long constitute the most 
fertile field to the writer of American fiction. Owing to pecul- 
iar circumstances, this is yet almost an unworked deposit. 
Compared with the richness of its possible resources, the re- 
sults have hitherto been but meager. Among all the novels 
based upon the war there has hardly been one really good one. 
It is, therefore, a matter of no little credit to Mr. Churton 
that, with the vast riches of the last two decades of our national 
history spread out before him, he has selected the most poetic 
and important which it presented for the subject of his 
novel. He has cast aside the sheli, and gone at once to the very 
heart of this era of unnumbered marvels, It is not a story of 
the war, and yet the war is a part of his story. Without vio- 
lating the facts of history, he has been strong enough to prevent 
history from destroying the coherence and artistic develop- 
ment of his tale. Without ignoring the war and its incidents, 
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he has gone behind and beneath it, and builded upon its causes 
and consequences. With such skill and absence of partisan- 
ship has this been done, that it is nearly impossible to decide 
upon which side were his experiences of that struggle. That 
he has seen all that he describes no one can doubt. There is 
the faithfulness of the daguerreotype in all his delineations, but 
whether he wore the blue or gray, the keenest observer of his 
written’ page could not decide. He has worked out the prob- 
lem of universal humanity which was hidden under the strug- 
gle, and traced the effects of bondage and freedom upon the 
classes which were submitted to the influences of the war 
and its effects. In so doing he has manifested the keenest ap- 
prehension of artistic truth, and entitled his first venture in the 
field of fiction to a consideration which cannot but deepen into 
admiration upon its perusal. 

The novelty and interest of the subject, the strength and 
completeness of the plot, the vivid reality of the characters, 
and the cultured strength of the entire work, as well as the va- 
riety of opinion which it has educed from others, demand for 
this volume a somewhat elaborate notice. 

The author professes in this book to portray certain phases 
of the “ Miracle of Emancipation,” as he terms it. For this 
purpose he delineates three characters belonging exclusively to 
the era and generation just preceding the war :— 

Manuel Hunter, county attorney and successful politician, 
one of those men not so abundant in the ante-war South as at 
the North, whose own unflagging energy, unaided by family 
name or influence, has achieved for himself fortune and honor. 

Arthur Lovett, an ante-war planter of cultured mind, re- 
tired habits, and possessed of an unfortunate attachment for his 
slave Bella, whom he attempts to free, but retains in his house 
as his paramour, and to whom he conveys his estate, though the 
law declares her a slave and still the property of the father of 
Lovett, by whose administrator she is sold, and, under the name 
of Mabel, becomes the slave of Manuel Hunter. 

These three characters, with a few lay figures which are in- 
troduced and delineated with great skill and naturalness, be- 
long exclusively to the era of slavery. 

There are two other characters, the hero and heroine we 
shall have to call them, because an absurd custom has so de- 
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nominated the characters which serve to connect the various 
phases of the plot, who are just coming to maturity when the 
war of the rebellion broke out, and in whose related fortunes the 
effects of that struggle and of emancipation are traced. Geof- 
frey Hunter, the son of Manuel—luxurious, indolent, refined, 
without vice or infirmity, unless his passion for his slave may 
be termed the one or the other before the war—contederate 
colonel and hero, wounded and a prisoner during the war, still 
the impassioned lover of his former slave, seeking to renew 
their former sinful relation, spurning the idea of marriage, blind, 
but saved by her love, and repentant and humbled at the last. 
Counterpoised with this character is that of his slave-girl, 
Tvinette, who has given her name to this work. She is a young 
quadroon girl, presented to Geoffrey by his father with numerous 
other chattels and the plantation of Lovett Lodge. Learning 
soon after that it was his dead mother’s wish, the young master 
decides to-emancipate the girl as soon as he can prepare her by 
education for a life of freedom. To do this he undertakes her 
instruction, and they become mutually and naturally enamored 
of each other. There is no compulsion or over-persuasion on 
his part, no tear of power or yielding to the will of the master, 
as such, on her part. Both are the subjects,or victims of a love as 
pure us any not sanctioned by the marriage-tie can be. The con- 
science of Geoffrey being awakened by the results of his well- 
intended experiment, he-secures her emancipation, takes her to 
Oberlin, provides for her support, and comes back in time to 
act a hero’s part in the war. Toinette becomes a mother, and, 
after a time, a nurse in a Federal hospital, being there consid- 
ered a white lady. Geoffrey is brought in from the field strick- 
en with an all but mortal wound, which renders him blind un- 
til the struggle is over. By Toinette’s devotion and care he is 
saved and restored to sight. She proves to be the daughter of 
Arthur Lovett, whose will is found making her his heir, by 
which she becomes entitled to an undivided half-interest in 
Lovett Lodge, the plantation formerly owned, as was supposed, 
by Gtoffrey Hunter, and is put in possession of the same by the 
executrix. Here Geoffrey meets her, and proposes a renewal 
of their former intimacy. She admits her love, but refuses to 
comply with his wish, and flies from him to avoid his impor- 
tunities. She comes North, and the musical talent she had 
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shown when young, and which Geoffrey had developed, being 
cultivated still farther, she makes her débéit at the Boston Ju- 
bilee as a public singer, where Geoffrey finds her again, and, 
after becoming incurably blind, sees what he could not see un- 
til the scales of his peculiar past had dropped from his eyes, 
that a love more priceless than rubies awaited him whenever 
he would recognize it as the peer of his own possession. 

There is another character which also touches the two eras, 
that of slavery and emancipation, Betty Certain, a “ poor 
white” woman, who, by a series of most ingeniously contrived 
incidents, became the affianced wife of Arthur Lovett, and after 
his death his executrix and residuary legatee. We do not 
propose to give a résumé of the plot of this book. It is not 
seemingly unusually intricate, and yet when we come to think 
of making an analysis, we find each incident so important to 
the conclusion that the task is a very difficult one. We can 
only say that it is thoroughly consistent, artistic, and natural 
in its plan, and the counterplot is woven in with unusual 
skill. 

What we wish to notice first is, that slavery is drawn with- 
out indorsement, and yet without malevolence. There is not 
a hint of harshness oy brutality, of starvation or exposure, or 
any of the physical ills which constituted the stock incidents 
of the abolition novel. ‘The three masters delineated are vic- 
tims of, or apologists for, slavery, rather than supporters and 
advocates of it. Manuel Hunter is a fair representative of a 
great class at the South, who regretted slavery, feared its re- 
sults, and yet could see no way to its extinction. There is not 
a whip or a blow, a harsh word or a hint of punishment, in the 
book, ‘There is no evil attributed to slavery except such as of 
necessity inevitably grows out of the habitual and compulsory 
subjection of one will to another. Every ill depicted is the 
natural outgrowth of this abnormal relation. The effect of 
this relation upon the three classes—the master, the slave, and 
the poor white—are traced with admirable skill and faithfulness. 
The mind of the author seems to be thoroughly impartial, and, 
while nothing is hidden or extenuated which needed to be 
told, still nothing is set down in malice or depicted in unreal 
colors. 

The effect of the changed relations following the war, and 
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growing out of it, upon these three representative minds, is so 
naturally and subtly drawn as hardly to impress one with its 
peculiar beauty until most carefully considered, The distine- 
tions in the effects produced upon each, though clear enough 
when called to our attention, are so delicate that one wonders 
how the writer came to observe them and build upon them. 

It has been objected by some, that there is no need at this 
time of a book of this character. This objection is based upon 
the following ideas: First, the assumption that slavery vanished 
with emancipation; and, secondly, that wonderful timidity, 
which nearly a hundred years of patient forbearance made al- 
most an essential element of eur American thought the strange 
idea, that whatever there is or was of wrong growing out of 
the enslavement of the African must be covered up and _hid- 
den, carefully kept out of sight and out of mind, lest some- 
body’s feelings should be hurt. Before the wat, it almost made 
one an outcast to insist upon the discussion and consideration 
of slavery. Our people were so tender of the sinner that they 
could not abide that any one should reprove the sin. This 
feeling descended from generation to generation, until it be- 
came a part of our almost universal thought. Only its desper- 
ate assault on the national life aroused the American mind to 
a proper estimate of slavery. Even then, our first reply to the 
challenge to arms was coupled with a declaration that the 
national power would carefully foster and protect this institu- 
tion. For a hundred years American politics, American law, 
and American religion had been haunted with a fear that it 
might offend the jealous autocrat of the sunny South, slavery. 
The Church, the Bench, and the Legislatures teemed with 
plausible apologists, who vied with each other in adulation 
and support of an institution and defense of a fact which they all 
pretended to deplore as an evil of the first magnitude, but which 
they were bound to make no effort to check or remove. No 
such sentiment has ever been cherished toward any other evil. 
No one has ever failed to denounce murder, or blamed him 
whovdid it, out of regard for the murderer’s feelings ; nor lar- 
ceny, lest the thief should be offended; nor drunkenness, lest 
the heart of the rumseller should be wrung. It was only slav- 
ery which could claim this exemption from exposure or rebuke. 
This spirit is not yet extinct. Whatever refers, even remotely, 
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to.the evil attendant upon or resulting from slavery, is yet not 
infrequently tabooed as “ abolition literature,’ and we are 
told that we have no need of such a book at this time. 

It was with a sigh of relief when the war was over, and 
emancipation an accomplished fact, that our people said, 
“Thank God, that bone of contention is gone!” The whole 
matter was regarded as settled. Church and State would be 
at peace hereafter. The eternal negro was laid forever, and 
could never more trouble saints at worship nor senators in 
council, 

It was a strange, and is likely to prove a sad, mistake. 
Limbs may be freed by a stroke of the pen, shackles may be 
broken by the blow of a hammer, but soul and mind cannot 
throw off the marks of servitude in an hour. The worst ele- 
ments of slavery were beyond the reach of proclamations, con- 
stitutional amendments, or legislation in pursuance thereof. 
‘Emancipation was but the beginning of the cure of slavery. 
It removed in a great measure its physical ills. Its moral 
and intellectual evils were untouched by it. They still remain 
deeply engraven on the soul of the master, the poor white, and 
the freedman, in different characters on each, but in each case 
revealing the same sad record of degradation and demoraliza- 
tion resulting from the continued existence of this monster 
evil. Emancipation removed the fact of bondage; time alone 
can remove its results. Instead of being ended, this work is 
just begun. 

This is the lesson of * Toinette,” a lesson which should be 
carefully conned by every Christian mind. It is not, a work of 
the past. The whip, the task, the physical side of slavery, has 
no place in it. The soul-blight of that moral siroceo, and its 
influence upon men and women of to-day, alone is portrayed. 
It is a lesson for the present and the future which is shad- 
owed forth in its pages. The author has most appropriately 
put upon his title-page the words of Delilah to Samson, 
“Thou hast put forth a riddle unto the children of my people.” 
The riddle which this volume propounds, put in a sentence, is 
this: Slavery has seared the eyeballs of all who were sub- 
mitted to its influences, how shall its brand be obliterated ? 
The author does not profess to give a remedy. He only states 
the proposition, ascertains the disease, and leaves the solution, 
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the reinedy, to others. It is true that he hints at foller knowl- 
edge, a broader culture, as a remedy, but it is only a hint. 
He evidently does not consider the remedy within the purview 
of this work; and the completeness with which he has put forth 
the riddle can but leave every thoughtful mind to hope that 
Mr. Churton may ere long find himself at liberty to state, with 
equal force and exactness, the solution. 

As a work of art, “Toinette” leaves but little to be desired. 
The hand of the scholar, the mind of the philosopher, and the 
heart of the Christian worker, illuminate every page. A pre- 
Raphaelite fidelity of description and delineation marks every 
character and incident of the work. 

It should be noted, too, that there is no character in it which 
awakens our disgust, no monster of iniquity, no deliberate doer 
of evil. Of error and misfortune there is enough to awaken 
our pity, of crime and mystery enough to awaken horror, but 
all is traced with unmistakable accuracy to the horrible 
shadow ‘which has darkened every life which is portrayed. 
How grand a character would have been old Manuel Hunter 
if he had not carried weight in the race of life? How fragrant 
might have been the life of Arthur Lovett, with beautiful and 
kindly thoughts and acts, had not slavery blasted it? What 
suffering might not have been spared Geoffrey and Toinette 
had its baleful star never glared upon their lives. And Betty 
Certain, what might she not have been had ‘she not grown up, 
as she says, “sorter between the hammer and the anvil!” 

As to this character, Betty Certain, we must say one word. 
The conventional division in works of American fiction of the 
entire population of the South has been into the planter, the 
slave, and the poor white, the latter of which has been usually 
portrayed as the very picture of mental and moral degradation. 
This has long. been a matter of just and indignant denial by 
the people of the South. Here at length we have one of the 
non-slaveholding class of southern whites—a woman, poor and 
uneducated, except such culture as an eager mind gathers from 
books which chance throws in her way, who, for stern integrity, 
undying devotion, and the grandeur of Christian forgiveness, 
has rarely a peer in fiction. She is the character of the book, 
and alone is worth a whole host of the volumes of chit-chat of 
which we consume so many. 
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It has been intimated that the fact that Manuel Hunter and 
detty Certain sometimes use the dialect of the common people 
of the South, and at other times employ unexceptional En- 
glish, is unnatural, This objection argues little knowledge of 
either human nature or southern life. With regard to the old 
lawyer, any one who will drop into the office of one of the old 
time practitioners at the South even at this day, can convince 
himself in an hour of the author’s literal adherence to truth in 
the old man’s dialect. As to Betty Certain’s language, it is 
well explained by herself on page 173 :— 


Do you mind your horse, Polydore, that you bought of Mr. 
Duke? He was branded when he was young on the left shoul- 
der. It don’t show when he comes sleek and glossy to your library 
door for you to mount in the morning. He is just wrapped in 
gleaming silver then, and the badge of ownership and service is 
hidden. But when he has been ridden a day, and dust and heat 
have soiled his coat, and he comes home sweaty and drooping, 
then the brand stands out plain, “ D.” He is your pet horse now, 
worthy of the finest stall and keeping, but he was once Mr. Duke’s 
seraggy foal, and slept in an old field without his supper. The 
brand tells the tale on him when he sweats. So when trouble 
comes on me the mark comes out strong, and I show the “ poor- 
white ” brand. It’s on my tongue and in my heart, “ Mr, Geoffrey, 
an’ will be while I live on earth; and after I go to heaven, too, 
if people who own niggers and put on airs come there.” 


Every close observer of human nature knows that under 
strong excitement, or in recounting the events of our younger 
days, the tongue almost invariably goes back to the language 
of early life. That the author of “ Toinette” should have ob- 
served this law of mind, and made his characters conform to it, 
is one of the clearest proofs of his ability as a novelist. It is 
noteworthy, too, that for the first time the dialect of the coun- 
try people of the South has been correctly reproduced. Who- 
ever is familiar with the peculiarities of expression among the 
poor people of the various sections of the South, will see with 
what scrupulous exactitude the author has confined himself to 
the dialect of the region where his plot is laid. The quaint 
humor of these’ people is also preserved with the greatest faith- 
fulness. Betty Certain is a thoroughly natural “ poor white” 
of the hill-country of the Atlantic slope. In all her elements 
she can be paralleled in almost any school district of that sec- 
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tion. She is a grand type of that class to whose sturdy ele- 
ments the South must look for its future redemption. 

Every thing about the book is fresh and original. Even the 
author’s views of public characters are strikingly unique and 
graphic. It will startle many to think of the ‘ martyr-Presi- 
dent” as the typical “ poor white,” yet such is the view here 
taken, and we must admit its force, though half unwillingly. 
In those of Lee, Davis, and others, there is the same analytic 
power displayed that marks his own creations. The pictures 
of the war, though somewhat incidental, are peculiarly vivid 
and realistic, as are all the author’s descriptions. 

As a whole, then, in literary merit, in moral tone, and in 
artistic power, as a picture of sonthern life, and a statement of 
a great moral problem, “ Toinette ” must stand in the front rank 
of American fiction. Whoever begins its perusal will not rest 
until it is completed, and will then find upon his lips so sweet 
a “farewell,” as the southern people say of the taste after the 
liquor is drunk, that they will long for another draught from 
the same fountain. 





Art. VIII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


Baptist QUARTERLY, April, 1875. (Philadelphia.)—1. Present State of the Bap- 
tismal Controversy. 2. The Philosophy of Evolution. 3. Charter of Brown 
University. 4. Sibboleth. 5. The Vatican Council and Civil Allegiance. 6. The 
Native Language of Palestine. 7. The Puritan Exodus. 8. Dean Alford. 


BisLiotHECA Sacra, AND THEOLOGICAL Ectectic, April, 1875. (Andover.) — 
1. Principles of Textual Criticism. 2. The Conservative Reformation and its 
Theology. 3. The First Chapter of Genesis. 4. Assyrian and Babylonian 
Monuments in America. 5. Professor Albert Hopkins. 6. The Power of Islam. 

CHRISTIAN QUARYERLY, April, 1875. (Cincinnati.)—1. Jolin Frederic Oberlin— 
A Great Life. 2. IMogical Ethics. 3. The Religious Education of Children. 
4. Professor Tyndall's Belfast Address. 5. Man’s Relation to the Divine Gov- 
ernment. 6, Faith. 

CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, April, 1875. (Boston.)—1. Theron Baldwin. 
2. Plymouth and the Bay. 3. A Brief Narration of the Practices of the 
Churches in New England: A Reprint. 4. Mutual Criticism. 5. The imag- 
inatjve Element in Preaching. 6. History of Susquehanna Association. 7. Con- 
gregational Theological Seminaries in 1874, 1875. 8. The Seminaries and the 
Education Society. 9. Congregational Necrology. 

New ENGLANDER, April, 1875. (New Haven.)—1. The Letters of Sarah Cole. 
ridge. 2. The Metaphysical Idea of Eternity. 3. The Last Work on the Gud- 
rundichtung. 4. Langland’s Vision of Piers Plowman. 5. Zwingli’s Theology. 
6. Battle of Bunker Hill. 7. Modern Philosophy and ‘the Theory of Evolution, 
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New ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL ReGisterR, April, 1875. (Boston.)— 
1. Memoir of M. Guizot. 2. Letter of Judge William Cushing. 3. The Munson 
or Monson Family, of Conn, 4. Nantucket in the Revolution. 5, Marriages in 
West Springfield, Mass. 6. Brooks Family of Woburn, Mass. 1. Early Paper- 
mills of New England. 8. The Bennet Family of Ipswich, Mass. 9. Ezra 
Green, M.D. 10. The First Minister of Mendon, Mass. 11. Transfer of Erin. 
12, The Hon. Marshall P. Wi!der’s Address before the New England Historic, 
Genealogical Society, January 6, 1875. . 

Nortu AMERICAN Review, April, 1875. (Boston.)—1. Comtism. 2. The Recent 
Revolutions in Japan. 3, Panperism. 4. Spenser. 5. The Granger Movement. 

PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY AND Princeton Revikrw, April, 1875. (New York.)— 
‘1. The Spirits in Prison. “2. An Open "atter to Professor Tyndall. 3. Calvin’s 
Life and Labors, 4. Materialism in Germany. 5. Christian Work. 6. The 
Controversy with Pharoah not upon a False Issue. 17. Theistic Relations in 
Modern Speculation. 8. Dr. Gillett’s Works on Natural Theology. 9. The 
Papal Question in England. é 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN Cuurcu, April, 1875. (Get- 
tysburg.)—1. The Christian Sabbath. 2. Catechisation. 3. The Pulpit as an 
Intellectual Instructor. 4. Chronology of the Hebrew Testament. 5. The. 
Church, the only Institution of True Reform. 6. Religious Opinions of J. Stuart 
Mill. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, April, 1875. (Boston.)}—1. Biographical Sketches— 
Walter Balfour. 2. Science vs. Religion. 3. The Wrestling of Jacob at the 
Brook Jabbok. 4, Was Origen a Universalist? 5. Universalist Conventions 
and Creeds. 6. The Kingdom of God. 

SovutuEern Review, April, 1875. (Baltimore.}—1. The Idea of God. 2. The 
Chinese. 3. Americah Church Music. 4, The Test of Prayer. 5. The Court 
of George II. 6. Bulwer’s Last Works. 7. The Republics of Ants. 8. The 
Relation of the Will to the Feelings. 9. The Clouds. 


Dr. Bledsoe furnishes a discriminative, yet highly compliment- 
ary, notice of Dr. Crane’s volume on“ Holiness,” and a severely 
_critical one on Mr. Dann’s. Without giving any opinion of 
our own on the notices, we lay the former of the two before 
our readers :— 

It would be very easy, if we were so disposed, to criticize 
adversely some things in this small and unpretending, yet elo- 
quent, volume of 144 duodecimo pages. But, on the whole, 
it is one of the most suggestive books we have ever read. It 
has, indeed, in regard to its leading idea, produced a revolution 
in our mind; causing a multitude of thoughts, long stored 
away therein, to crystallize in new forms of beauty and power. 
We acknowledge our indebtedness to the author. But the 
theme of which he treats is too vast for his small volume; 
much more for a book-notice. We shall, therefore, seize the 
first opportunity that offers, consistently with our other duties, 
to repay, as far as possible, our great indebtedness to the author. 

In his preface the writer says :. “ It might possibly be appro- 
priate for me to’apologize for so brief an utterance on so great 
a theme. It would in nowise be difficult to make a larger 
book. The subject is vital and attractive; and it touches the 
Christian system at so many points, both doctrinal and experi- 
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mental, that wide fields of thought open in every direction.” 
All this, and more too, is true. As we have read his pages, we 
have seen fields of thought, and mines of thought, and constel- 
lations of thought, opening in all directions around us. 

Having discussed, in his second chapter, ‘ Wesley’s search 
after truth,” and shown how it was that he made mistakes, and 
fell into various inconsistencies, the author then, in the follow-’ 
ing chapter, enters on his own line of independent thought. 
This third chapter is entitled, “A new departtire, and new 
questions,” in which he vindicates, without asserting in words, 
his right to think for himself. Some men imagine that they 
are the trne followers of Mr. Wesley because they watch his 
footsteps, and are careful to plant their feet exactly in his 
tracks. Not so Mr. Crane. On the contrary, he imitates Wes- 
ley’s spirit, which is at once ‘profoundly conservative and irre- 
sistibly progressive, by exploring for himself, with careful, can- 
tious, wise navigation, the great, the illimitalble ocean of truth, 
If, for this manly course, any apology were needed, the follow- 
ing graceful one, offered by our author, is amply sufficient: 
“Tt is not given to any one man to déscover all truth. One 
lays the foundation, others build upon it. One man, like the 
Genoese explorer, guided by a half-trath, commits himself’ to 
unknown seas, and discovers a new continent: but years elapse, 
and the aid of other busy minds is invoked, befure the out- 
lines of the new world are traced and its dimensions known. 
Wesley’s contributions to the practical religious thought of the 
age are invaluable. .The doctrinal system which he taught is 
steadily gaining ground in all directions, and the indications 
seem to be that it will ultimately become thie faith of the gen- 
eral Church. Still, amid the incessant toils of his ministry, he 
could not be expected to complete all that he began. More- 
over, fearless as he was in the search after truth, he was also 
conservative, and relinquished an old opinion with great re- 
luctance, especially if he found it incorporated in the teachings 
of the Church of England.” 

No truer words than these were ever uttered. Henee it is 
that we intend to start from the “new departure,” reached by 
our author, and consider the “new questions,” which lie beneath, 
and beyond, and above the range of his admirable little book. 
A pigmy, it has often been said, may, by standing on the 
shoulders of a giant, see farther than the giant himself. . It is 
thug that Mr. Crane, though by no means a pigmy, has been 
enabled to see in various directions farther than Mr. Wesley 
ever saw ; and he will, we feel sure, be the first to congratulate 
the man who, standing on his shoulders, shall venture to tell 
the world what he has seen. The principal defect of the work 
before us is, we believe, thit, although it+treats of holiness, it 
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nowhere gives us a clear and satisfactory definition of the na- 
ture of holiness. This is a very old question—as old certainly 
as the time of Plato—and this, it seems to us, should have been 
settled on a clear and firm basis before he undertook to dis- 
cuss his “new questions” respecting holiness. It would have 
given clearness, and force, and depth, and height, and compre- 
hensiveness to his views of the “new questions” considered by 
him. But more of this hereafter; either in an article of the 
Southern Review, or in a separate «treatise. It is, indeed, the 
great question of questions, for all who would understand the 
religion of Jesus as a glorious system of truth.—Pp. 479-481. 
Our own inference from all this is that it is not quite possible 
on the subject of holiness to run all minds through the same 
mold, or put them through precisely the same train of psy- 
chological experiences. A view which one mind condemns and 
-demands should be suppressed, another mind eqnally clear and 
Christian finds suggestive of rich “constellations of thought.” 
Let us all “follow after holiness,” and allow due liberty for 
others to follow and attain by the path most clear to the eyes 
of their own faith. 


5 te end S tanneag pe Sear 
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THEOLOGICAL Mrpium, A CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY, Apnil, 1875. 
(Nashville, Tenn.)—1. Sources and Sketches of Cumberland Presbyterian His- . 
tory. 2. The Twofold Cause of the Death of Christ. 3. The Signs of the 
Times. 4, Theanthropy. 5. The Parable of the Potter and the Clay. 6. Tlie 
Almighty. 7. Foreknowledge and Decrees. 8. Evolution and its True Goal. 


If we rightly read, our “ Cumberland Presbyterian ” brethren 
are omitted from the list of those bodies invited to the General 
Presbyterian Council. We suppose this omission arises from 
the fact that they reject the decretwm of Calvin. Yet they 
differ from Methodists in maintaining the doctrine of Final 
Perseverance, rejecting the Wesleyan Christian Perfection, and 
adhering to the Presbyterian form of. government. The pres- 
ent number of their able Quarterly contains two Articles ably 
discussing points of difference with Calvinism and maintaining 
the Arminian ground. 





_ 
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English Reviews. 


British QuaRTERLY Review, April, 1875. (New York: Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Company, 41 Barclay-strect.)—1. Gaspard de Coligny, Amiral de France. 
2. The Higher Pantheism. 3. Bjérnstjerne Bjornson as a Novelist. 4. Living- 
stone’s “ Last Journals.” 5. Kinglake’s* History of the Crimean War.” 6. Ul- 
tramontanism and Civil Allegiance. %. Mr. Gladstone’s Retirement from the 
Liberal Leadership. ©8. Internal Evidence in a Case of Disputed Authorship. 
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EpixpurGu Review, April, 1875. (New York: Leonard Scott Publishing Com- 
pany, 41 Barclay-street.)—1. New Series of Wellington Dispatches. 2. The 
Geology and Races of India. 3. Malouet’s Memoirs. 4. Modern Architecture 
and its Assailants. 5. Reminiscences of William Macready. 6. Arctic Explo- 
ration. 7. Supernatural Religion. 8. Kinglake’s Battle of Inkerman. 9. Papal 
aud Catholic Reform. 


Loxpon QuartTerty Review, April, 1875. (London.)—1. Calderon. 2. Last 
Journals of David Livingstone. 3. M. Guizot. 4. Consvience. 5. The Phi- 
losophy of Natural Theology. 6. Autobiography of Dr. Granville. 7. Theo- 
ries of the End of Evil. 

Loyxpon QuarterLy Review, April, 1875. (New York: Leonard Scott Publish- 
ing Company, 41 Barclay Street.)—1. Macready’s Reminiscences 2. Indian 
Missions. 3. Lord Shelburne—First Marquess of Lansdowne. 4. National 
Ednueation in the United States. 5. Dr. Newman, Cardinal Manning, and 
Mousignor Capel. 6. Last Journals of David Livingstone. 7. The Statue of 
Memnon. 8. The Transition from Medieval to Modern Politics. 9. England 
and Russia in the East. 


The statne of Memnon at Thebes, in Egypt, which gave forth 
a strain of music at sunrise, has long furnished topic of allu- 
sion to poets and orators. It is really one of two statues of 
Amenoph III., who began his reign about 1400 years before 
Christ. -Miss Martineau thus describes them :— 


“There they sat ””—so writes Miss Harrict Martineau, describ- 
ing her first s sight of them—“together yet apart, in the midst of 
the plain, serene and vigilant, still keeping their untired watch 
over the lapse of ages and the eclipse of Egypt. I can never be- 
lieve that any thing else so majestic as this Pair has been con- 
ceived of by the imagination of Art. Nothing even in nature 
certainly ever affected me so unspeakably ; no thunder storm in 
my childhood, nor any aspect of Niagara, or the great Lakes of 
America, or the Alps, or the Desert, in my later years.” 

Such were Miss Martineau’s words of wonder derived only 
from a transient ylance in her np-stream voyage. But on her re- 
turn, when she passed many days at Thebes, she found her first 
admiration ve ery far from enfeebled, and she has e xpressed it with 
her wonted vividness of style: “ The Pair siting alone amid the 
expanse of verdure, with islands of ruin behind them, grew more 
striking to us every day. To-day, for the first time, we looked 
up at them from their base. The impression of sublime tranquil- 
lity which they convey, when seen from distant points, is con- 
firmed by a nearer approach. There they sit, keeping watch— 
hands on knees, gazing straight forward, seeming, though so 
much of the faces is gone, to he looking over to the monumental 
piles on the other side of the river, which became gorgeous teni- 

les after these throne-seats were placed here—the most immova- 

le thrones that have ever been established on this earth!” 

These gigantic statues, as Sit Gardner Wilkinson has meas- 
ured or computed, are forty-seven feet in height; that is, above 
the present soil, for they extend to seven feet: ‘more below it. 
They appear like islands during the yearly -inundations of the 
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Nile, which cover the plain around them. Each was at first of a 
single bleck, although the one to which we shall presently and 
more in detail advert has been repaired in five blocks, from the 
middle upward. Those five blocks came from a neighboring 
quarry; but each original monolith was of a stone not known 
within several days’ journey of the place, so that the means 
adopted for their transport are not easy to imagine or explain. 
What countless multitudes must have been required to move 
. these stupendous masses !|—P, 279. 


One of thesé statues was somewhat shattered by an earth: 
quake, and from this event became the object of poetic myth. 


To the half-statue, which then remained, the Greeks gave the 
name of Memnon. They believed it—notwithstanding the strong 
asseverations of the natives, who rightly alleged Amunoph—to 
represent the fabled son of Tithonus and Aurora, the valiant 
prince extolled by Homer, who brought a host of Ethiopians to 
the aid of Priam. ; 

But ere long a rumor rose that this was no ordinary statue. 
As ear-witnesses affirmed, it would sometimes, in the first hour 
after sunrise, send forth a musical voice, The sound, they said, 
was like that when a harp-string breaks. “ What more natural,” 
exclaimed the Greeks, ‘than that the son of Aurora should hail 
in tuneful tones the advent of his mother!” Even those philoso- 

hers who might not admit the argument could not deny the fact. 

fen and women of rank came from distant lands “ to hear Mem- 
non,” as was then the phrase; and we find the Vocal Statue 
celebrated all through the classic times. Thus when Juvenal, in 
his fifteenth Satire, is describing Egypt, he speaks of it as the 
country— . 
“Dimidio magic resonant ubi Memnone chorde.”’ 


Not all, nor nearly all, who “came to hear Memnon ” succeeded 
in their object. On many mornings the statue remained obsti- 
nately dumb. When, on the contrary, the expected Voice came 
forth at daybreak,. the foreign visitors frequently desired to en- 
grave on the Statue itself a record of their gratification. Thus 
at the present day we find the whole lower part of the Statue 
covered with inscriptions from the classic times, in Greek or in 
Latin, in prose or in verse.—Pp. 279, 280. 


The numerous inscriptions given by the Review we omit, 
and hasten to the solution which modern research has given 
of this beautiful psendo-supernaturalism. The London Quar- 
terly boasts that its own pages suggested the solution, furnished 
in an article by Sir David Brewster. 


In the same Article we proceeded to point out that this is no 
solitary instance, There are several other well-attested cases of 
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musical sounds which issue at sunrise from the like crevices, 
and which are explained by the same cause. Above all, we 
quoted the observations of the celebrated. traveler, Baron Hum- 
- boldt, when wandering on the banks of the Orinoco: “The 
granite rock,” he says, “on which we lay is one of those where 
travelers on the Orinoco have heard from time to time toward 
sunrise subterranean sounds resembling those of the organ. The 
missionaries call these stones loras de musica.” “It is witeh- 
‘ craft,” said our young Indian pilot... . But the existence of a 
phenomenon that seems to depend on a certain state of the at- 
mosphere cannot be denied. The shelves of rock are full of very 
narrow and deep crevices. They are heated during the day to 
about 50°. I often found their temperature at the surface during 
the night at 39°. It may easily be conceived that the difference 
of temperature between the subterraneous and the external air 
would attain its maximum about sunrise, or at that moment which 
is at the same time farthest from the period of the maxinuum 
of the heat of the preceding day.” 

Nor did the acute mind of Humboldt fail to notice, even though 
very vaguely, the close connection between this case and that of 
the Theban Colossus, for he goes on to ask; “May we not ad- 
mit that the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, in passing incessantly 
up and down the Nile, had made the same observation on some 
rock of the Thebaid, and that the music of the rocks there led to 


the jugglery of the priests in the Statue of Memion.—Pp. 282, 
3. 


In the year before our Lord, 194, the statue was visited by 
the Roman Emperor Severus. The statue was, probably, by 
him repaired. ‘“ But alas for the result! In his new construc- 
tion he, of course, filled up the ancient crevices, and in con- 
sequence silenced Memnon forever. Aurora continued to rise 
as usual, but received no further greetings from her son.”— 
P. 284. 

We may here suggest that the remarkable demonstration 
lately made by Mr. Crooks, of England, that light is a force, 
dealing a physical impulse, may aid in solving this problem. 
Tle music was produced by a proper “sun-stroke ” upon some 
resonant piece of the statue. 


BrivisH AND FoREIGN EVANGELICAL Review, April, 1875. London.—l. Dr. 
M Cosh on the Scottish Philosophy. 2. Family Worship. 3. The Vatican 
Dogma. 4. On the Study of Assyrian and Egyptian. 5. The Philosophy of 
Religious Revival. 6. The Proposed Presbyterian Council. 7. Supernatural 
Religion: The History and Results of Modern Negative Criticism. 


Our Presbyterian brethren are, as appears in Article VI, pre- 
paring for an ecumenical union in 1876. It might be difficult 
to say what is the precise test of the eligibility of any Church 
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to a membership in its organization ; but, so far as we can dis- 
cover, by the enumeration of the bodies given in this Article, 
it is doctrinal Calvinism. If a Presbyterian polity were the_ 
test, then the Wesleyans of England and Canada would be 
entitled to a seat. Nay, if the theory that our own Church is 
Presbyterian be true, then our Methodist Episcopal Church is 
entitled to an admission ticket. But it is clear that we have 
had no invitation card, and so we are left in the condition of 
spectators, a position which we enjoy as enabling us to witness 
the proceedings with a sincere interest and hearty good will. 

The following extracts will give a general view of the 
movement :— 

NaME OF THE ORGANISM. 


The name of the proposed body is a point of some interest. In 
the rough form which the proposal first assumed, a considerable 
variety of names was given to it. It has been called a General 
Presbyterian Council; a Confederation of Presbyterians; a Pan- 
Presbyterian. Council; an Ecumenical Presbyterian Council; a 
Presbyterian Congress; a Presbyterian Conference; and, doubt- 
less, on the other side of the Atlantic, a Presbyterian Convention. | 
For the most part, the title adopted is that “ General Presbyterian 
Council.”—P, 337. 


INITIATION OF THE MovEMENT. 


It was at the time of the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 
the United States in 1873 that the first steps were taken toward 
actually bringing together a general council of the Presbyterian 
Churches, Before that time, the subject hid been repeatedly dis- 
cussed on both sides of the Atlantic. It is astonishing how 
many persons claim to be the father of the scheme. The truth is, 
jt took possession simultaneously of several minds, and utterance 
was given to it at sundry times, and in diverse manners, unknown 
to persons ata distance. We think, however, that the credit of 
being the chief mover must be given to President M’Cosh, of 
Princeton. In the United States, the subject had been spoken of 
at a great meeting held in 1872, at Philadelphia, to celebrate the 
ter-centenary of the Scottish Reformation, and in the following 
May the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church appointed 
a committee to promote the object. In the same year, the As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland passed resolutions to 
the like effect; that Assembly having had the honor to move a full 

ear before any of the Assemblies in Scoiland. On the 6th of Octu- 
cc 1873, a meeting was held at New York under the auspices of 
the General Assembly’s Committee, It was attended by about a 
hundred and tifty persons, representing the various Presbyterian 
Churches in the United States and Canada; in England, Scotland, 
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Wales, and Australia; in Italy and Germany, and (virtually) in 
France. The committee formed at this meeting was authorized to 
communicate with the Presbyterian Churches throughout the 
world; and it is in consequence of the efforts thus made that the 
scheme has reached the degree of maturity which it has attained. 
—Pp. 330, 331. 


Tue Prusstan Cuurcu Desitrinc ApMISsION. 


It is also a fact of great interest, that a strong desire to join 
such a, council has been expressed by members of an important 
Church which, in name atleast, is not Presbyterian—the United 
Church of Prussia. At the meeting in New York in 1873, Pro- 
fessor Dorner and other Germans affirmed that, while they could 
not commit their Church to their opinion, they themselves hailed 
with.delight the proposal of a Presbyterian Conference as what 
they had been long yearning after, feeling as they did that, on the 
Continent especially, they had been almost completely severed 
from the fellowship of their brethren in England and America, 
This was equivalent to a formal claim on the part. of these mem- 
bers of the United Church of Prussia to be considered Presbyteri- 
_ans; and the other continental deputies present concurred with 
much warmth. It might be an event full of important results, 
not only to Germany, but the world, if the Prussian Church were 
to be brought into such contact with the Presbyterian Churches 
as to become more like them in doctrine and in spirit.—Pp. 332, 
333, 

Universal Presbyterianism, it seems, counts up 20,000 con- 
gregations; the Methodism of the United States alone counts 
about the same number. Catholic, that is, Universal Meth- 
odism, so far as numbers are concerned, is therefore the greater 
force. And it is wonderful that with our pre-eminent organ- 
izing tendencies we have been behind our Presbyterian brethren 
in a union movement. 

On the subject of name we throw out a suggestion. Pan- 
Methodism has an odd sound to unclassical ears, that do not know 
that the prefix has no relation to a frying-pan. And even to 
ears not incognizant of Greek, it has, in spite of the Pan-Angli- 
can precedent, an intrinsic uncouth sound. We propose that 
the fine old Christian term, Catholic, be restored to its true use 
to designate true churchly universality. Our people are right- 
ly taught to say in the Apostles’ Creed, “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.” Some unwise brethren have proposed to 
mutilate the Creed by abolishing from it this word Catholic ; 
a word of surpassing beauty, inherited ‘rom the early Church, 
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and enshrined in the vocabulary of all the languages spoken 
by the Christian world. The fact that it is appropriated by 
the Romanists is the very reason why we should not surrender 
it. Its universality in the papal use is justly and truly limited 
by the prefix Roman. We do truly belong to the Catholic 
Church, Universal Methodism is Catholic Methodism ; and a 
Conference of all our Methodist Churches in union would be 
a General Conference of Catholic Methodism. So much for 
names, which are often “things,” and powerful things too. 
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German Reviews. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. (Theological Essays and Reviews. 1875. 
Third Number.)—Essays: 1. BeyscHLAG, The Johannean Question. 2. Grimm, 
Critico-Historical Review of the Lexicons of the New Testament Greek since 
the Reformation. 3. W1esELER, Contributions to a History of the Times of the 
N.T. Thoughts and Remarks, 1. SzipEMANN, Luther’s First Lectures on the 
Psalms. 2. Ritsout, The Prologue of the Gaspel of St. John. Reviews: 
1, Seviy, Chronology of the Life of Jesus reviewed by Résch. 


Professor Grimm, of Jena, well known as a learned exegetical 
writer, in the above article reviews all the Jexicons of the New 
Testament Greek, and briefly discusses their merits and de- 
merits. The only attempt of this kind that had préviously 
been made was by G. W. Meyer, in his Geschichte der Schrift- 
erklarung. (5 vols. Goettingen, 1802-1809.) Schleusner, in 
the last edition of his own Lexicon, had confined himself to giv- 
ing the titles of the other works. -According to Prof. Grimm, 
the first compilation of words contained in the Greek New Testa- 
ment was made in the “ Complutensian Poiyglott,” which was 
printed in 1514, but not published until 1520. The vocabulary, 
which contains ninety-five pages in folio, is very meager, and | 
hardly worth mentioning. Of much. greater importance was 
the Clavis.S. Scripture, published in 1567, in Basel, by Mat- 
thias Flacius Ilyricus, one of the prominent Protestant theo- 
logians of the sixteenth century, which was subsequently revised 
by Museeus and Suicer, the last edition appearing in 1719. The 
work was chiefly composed for doctrinal and political purposes, 
and it therefore devotes special attention to words like “ faith” 
and “sin.” The first work of a philological character, and con- 
structed on the basis of our present lexicons, was compiled by 
George Pasor, (born, 1570; in Nassau ; died, 1637; appointed 
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professor in Herborn, 1587; and at Franecker in 1597, then a 
University in Holland.) None of the many works that have 
appeared since has had so wide a circulation, and passed 
through so many editions. It was published in succession at 
Herborn, Franecker, Amsterdam, Naumburg, Leipzic, Lubeck, 
Erfurt, London, and Geneva, and revised by Lewsden, Schétt- 
gen, and Fischer. Several abridgments of it were, made, 
which likewise had a large circulation. The first lexicon pub- 
lished in England was by Edward Leigh, the first edition of 
which appeared in London in 1650. "It was soon translated into 
Latin, and both the English original and the Latin translation 
passed through several editions. Among the best works pub- 
lished in the eighteenth century were those by Stock, Professor 
in Jena, (Clavis Lingue s. N. T. 1725;) by Mintert, Reformed 
minister iu Heerde, Holland, (Zeaicon Greeco-Latinum in N. T. 
Franktort ;) by Schéttgen, (Movwm Lexico-Greco-Latinum in 
N. T. Leipzig, 1746;) and especially that by Schleussner, 
President of the Theological Seminary at Wittenberg, (Vovum 
Lexicon Greco-Latinum in N. T. Leipzig, 1792. Fourth 
edition, 1819,) who had carefully compared all the .lexi- 
cons, commentaries, and other exegetical and philological writ- 
ings referring to the subject. But although a great advance 
over all previous works of the kind, Schleussner’s work was 
soon found to be insufficient, in view of the great progress of 
the biblical studies in Germany and other countries; and, from: 
1824 to 1829, Germany produced two entirely new works, both 
fully superseding the entire previous. literature, and disputing 
with each other the favor of theological scholars. They were 
Ch. A. Wahlz’s—member of the Consistory of the kingdom of 
Saxony, died in 1855—Clavis N. T. Philologica, (Leipzig, 
1822. Third edition, 1843,) and K. G. Bretschneider’s—Super- 
intendent-General in Gotha, died 1848—LZeaicon Manuale 
Greco- Latinum in libros N. T., (Leipzig, 1824. Third edition, 
1840.) Greatly inferior to these two works is Wilke’s Clavis 
N. T. Philologica. Dresden, 1841. The author, a Protestant 
clergyman, subsequently joined the Roman Catliolic Church, 
and from the doctrinal stand-point of this Church prepared a 
new work, entitled Lexicon Greco-Latinum in libros N. T., 
which, after his death, (1855,) was published in 1858 by V. Loch. 
The Greek-German lexicon by Schirlitz, professor at the Gym- 
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nasium of Wetzlar, (Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zum 
N.T. 1851. Third edition, 1868,) is more intended for the 
use of college students than of theological scholars. Professor 
Edward Robinson, of New York, translated the first edition of 
Wahl, (1825,) which was subsequently followed by the publica- 
tion of an entirely new work, entitled “Greek and English Lexi- 
con of the New Testament,” (1836.) The work was reprinted in 
England in several rival editions, and has had a large circulation 
in all English-speaking countries. A good work in the Datch 
language was published in 1863, at Utrecht, by Dr. Harting, a 
Mennonite minister of Holland. In 1868, Professor Grimm, 
the author of the article from which we are quoting, published 
himself ‘a Lexicon Greeco-Latinum in libros N. T. He had 
been called upon by the publisher of Wilke’s Clavis to prepare 
a new edition of the latter, but on examining the book more 
closely he regarded ‘it as almost worthless, and preferred to 
prepare a new one. An English translation of it is now in 
course of preparation by Thayer, professor at the Theological 
Seminary at Andover. The dictionary of Herman Cremer 
(Biblisch -Theologisches Worterbuch der neutestamentlichen 
Gricitét. Gotha, 1866. Second edition, 1872) is more a bib- 
lical theology of the New Testament, in lexical form, than a 
philological dictionary, and is chiefly devoted to developing 
the theological meaning of the new ideas contained in the 
Greek of the New Testament. Besides the works before men- 
tioned, a number of others are quoted, but all of them, accord- 
ing to Professor Grimm, are of an inferior character. It is 
‘remarkable that, of all the works named in the article of the 
“Studien,” not one is from a Roman Catholic author, except 
the meager vocabulary published in connection with the Com- 
plutensian Polyglott, and the work of the formerly Protestant 
Wilke. 
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Art. IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
THE REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE, 

For several years the movements going on in the Reformed Church of 
France have attracted the attention of the Protestant world. For more 
than two hundred years this Church had been unable to obtain permis- 
sion from the French Government to assemble its Synod, which for the 
last time had met in 1659, when King Louis XIV, sent a communication 
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to the body demanding its permanent dissolution. Napoleon IIL. pro- 
fessed an intention of restoring to the Reformed Church the right of con- 
voking a national Synod, but never carried out his design. It was not 
until November, 1871, that the French Government, at the head of which 
was then M. Thiers as President of the Republic, issued a decree, con- 
ferring upon the Church the right to again hold provincial and national 
Synods, and authorizing the election of delegates to the national Synod, 
which was to meet on June 6, 1872. During the time which had elapsed 
since the meeting of the Synod, in 1659, a very wide diversity of faith 
had been developed among the ministers and members of the Church, 
A “liberal” party had grown up with views substantially Unitarian, and 
had obtained the ascendency in quite a number of the consistorial dis- 
tricts into which the Churchis divided. The ‘‘ Evangelical party ” felt 
greatly mortified that the Church, in the absence of a national Synod, 
was unable to rid itself of this element, and a small number, led by the 
Rev. Frederic Monod, even preferred secession from a Church tolerating 
such a party, and some twenty-five years ago formed the Union of Evangel- 
ical Churches of France, a body which is entirely independent of the State. 
Notwithstanding this loss, the Evangetical party still believed itself to be 
strong enough to obtain control of the national Synod, and to commit this 
body toa fixed basis of doctrine which would exclude all Unitarianism and 
rationalism, The expectations of the party were fully justified by the 
election of delegates to the national Synod. When the Synod met at 
the appointed time, the candidate of the Evangelical party for the office 
of moderator, Pastor Bastie, of Bergerac, was elected by nine majority 
over the candidate of the Liberal party, Pastor Viguier, of Nimes. A 
motion made in behalf of the ‘‘ Left,” (Liberals,) declaring ‘‘ that the 
Synod, as it does not really represent tle Church, since some consistories 
are larger than others, be regarded only as a consultative body, with no 
power to make any organic or constitutional law,’’ was rejected, and the 
competency of the Synod to legislate for the Church was declared by a 
vote of 61 to 45. A profession of faith emphatically orthodox, and assert- 
ing the continued adhesion of the Church to the old orthodox stand- 
ards, was adopted by 61 to 45 votes. Other resolutions were adopted 
providing that the candidates for the ministry must adhere to the faith 
of the Church as defined by the new profession of faith, and that all elec- 
tors must declare themselves heartily attached to the Reformed Church, 
and to the revealed truth as it is contained in the sacred books of 
the Old and New Testaments. The design of the Evangelical majority 
of the Synod was to permit the Liberal members and ministers to remain 
in the Church, but to prevent in future the ordination of ministers be- 
longing to that party. ‘ 
In November, 1873, the Synod reassembled at Paris. A letter was 
presented from the Liberal members declaring that the latter could take 
part in the proceedings of the new session only if the majority would 
declare that the Confession of Faith adopted on June 28, 1872, was obli- 
gatory only upon its authors and adherents. The majority declined to 
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give this declaration, and forty-two Liberal members therefore withdrew 
from the Synod. The majority resolved to ask permission from the Gov- 
ernment to publish the new Confession of Faith, and the decision con- 
cerning the candidates for the ministry. 

The condition of the affairs of the French Reformed Church during the 
earlier months of 1874 is described in a Circular issued by the Permanent 
Commission, June 27, and addressed to the members of the Synodal ses- 
sion of 1873. The Circular was, in effect, a report of the proceedings of 
the Commission, published to make known the result of its efforts to se- 
cure the support of the Government to the execution of the decisions of 
the Synod, and to represent the actual condition of ecclesiastical affairs. 
It recited that at the time the Synod met at its second session, in 1873, 
a ministerial Circular had announced to the Presbyterial councils and 
the consistories that the elections for their triennial renewal would be held 
during the first fortnight of January, 1874. The parochial registers were 
to be closed on the 31st of December, 1873. These dates were the habit- 
ual ones, and were designated without reference to the changed condi- 
tion of affairs in the Church. The Synod determined that the minister 
should be requested to adjourn the elections, so that the parochial regis- 
ters might be revised in conformity to the.new religious conditions 
which had been formulated by the Synod at its first session, and voted 
anew by it at its second session. The Government granted this request. 
A new Circular was published under date of December 22, 1873. ° It was 
- accompanied by a ministerial decree postponing the elections to the 
second fortnight of April, and the time for closing the registers to the 
3ist of March. The minister assigned the request of the Synod as the 
reason for this delay, and notified the Presbyterial councils and consis- 
tories concerning the new religious conditions. These conditions having 
been thus made known in the same manner as the conditions previously 
exacted had been announced in 1873, they were considered equally bind- 
ing, and their application equally obligatory. 

A certain number of Presbyterial councils and consistories, however, 
did not agree to this view. The Circular left room for possible reclama- 
tions. It had in view only those which might be produced on the part 
of the electors in reference to the revision of the parochial registers. It 
was desired to apply the same provision to the consistories and Pres- 
byterial councils. It was argued that these écclesiastical bodies were 
authorized, if not encouraged, to judge whether the religious conditions 
formulated by the Synod were good, and whether it was convenient to 
apply them. Influenced by this supposition, some of the consistories and 
Presbyterial councils decided that the elections should be adjourned, but 
. that they should be held without regard to the synodal decision. 

At this juncture the Commission thought it its duty to interfere. Hav- 
ing been expressly invested with the function of securing the execution 
of the synodal decisions, it could not permit those which concerned the 
parochial electorate to be annulled by a quibble. The Commission held 
a session at Paris, when a note was drawn up to be submitted to the 
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minister. This note, after an exposition of the question of the parochial 
electorate as it had stood since 1852, asked the minister to declare whether 
he had intended to make an inquiry, or whether he had not limited him- 
self to giving notice of the religious conditions formulated by the Synod 
in the name of the Church of which it is the legitimate representative. 

The Commission were given an audience by the minister on the 6th of 
March, 1874, and were assured that they had correctly interpreted the 
intention of the Government. Finally, on the 24th of March, the minis- 
ter addressed a very explicit letter to the President of the Commission. 
He declared that he had done all that belonged to him to do in bringing 
to the knowledge of the Presbyterial councils and consistories the decis- 
ions given by the competent authority on the subject of the parochial 
electorate. This authority, he said, ‘‘is that of the Church; to it belongs 
the right to determine the religious conditions of the electorate.” In the 
face of such expressions equivocation was impossible. The Church had 
made use of its right; the General Synod, the only competent authority, 
had spoken; the subordinate bodies of the Church had nothing to do but 
apply its decisions. . 

A number of the consistories and Presbyterial councils, which had 
mistaken the purport of the ministerial Circular, receded from their error, 
and declared their intention to conform to the new conditions of the 
electorate. The greater number adhered to the resolutions they had 
already made. 

The Circular of the Commission continued with a review of the situa- 
tion as it appeared at the time. The elections which had been held 
without regard tothe religious conditions determined by the Synod had 
been made the objects of petitions and remonstrances upon which the 
ministry would have to decide between the contending parties. An 
early solution was promised, and the Commission were confident that the 
resolutions of the Synod would be confirmed as the law of the Church. 
It was important that the populations adhering to the Church should be 
correctly informed respecting the force of those decrees. The members 
of the Synod to whom the Circular was addressed were exhorted to sup- 
port them actively, and uphold the Commission in their efforts to get 
them carried into effect. The Consistory of Nimes and forty-one other 
bodies had either abstained from voting, or had conducted the elections 
in disregard of the religious conditions imposed by the Synod. 

The following Circular, issued by the Minister of Public Instruction 
and Religion on the 7th of October in reference to the Consistory of 
Nimes and the Presbytery of Milhaud, defined the attitude which the 
Government intended to occupy respecting the questions involved :— 


. Paris, October 7, 1874. 
M. PRESIDENT: I have examined the returns of the elections which have been 
held for the seventh partial reorganization of the Reformed Church Consistory of 
Nimes and the Presbyterial Council of Milhaud, It appears from these returns 
that no account was taken in two parishes of the district of the resolutions adopted 
by the General Synod at its sittings of November 20 of last year. The legality 
and authority of the Symod having been fully established by the Council of State 
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at its sittings of November 13th and 14th, 1873, and the modifications made by 
the Synod concerning the religious conditions of the electorate having been 
brought to the knowledge of the Churches in the usual time by the circular of, 
my predecessor, dated September 22d last, it is not possible for me to consider as 
regular and valid the elections held in the district of the Consistory of Nimes, nor 
consequently to give them my approbation. I therefore annul them, as also the 
act by which the consistory chose its president, and I direct you to give notice of 
this decision without delay to the Consistory of Nimes and Presbytery of Milhaud. 
Measures ought to be taken so that the parish registers, which were to be cldsed 
December 31st next, may be revised conformably to the synodical prescriptions, 
and the elections begun anew in the second fortnight of January 1875. The 
former president of the consistory, together with its members and the Presby- 
terial councilors of Milhaud, who are not subject to replacement, will take the 
necessary steps to carry out these measures, and will besides provide for the 
urgent affairs of the consistory and the parishes until the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion can be regularly completed. Be pleased to accept, M. President, the as- ° 
surance of my very distinguished consideration. A. DE CuMONT, 
Minister of Public Instruction and Religion. 


The Circular of the Minister of Public Instruction and Religion an- 
nulling the election at Nimes was published while the conference of Lib- 
eral parties was holding its regular session in that city. The following 
address of reply was immediately prepared and adopted :— 


The members of the Liberal Conference assembled at Nimes October 7th and 
8th, numbering eighty-five persons, representing the different districts of Protest- 
ant France. are unanimous, in the presence of the grave crisis which has come 
upon the Reformed Church, in making solemnly the following declarations: 
1. “It is their profound desire that- the Reformed Church remain united and 
schism be avoided. They make a last appeal to their orthodox brethren in the 
name of charity, in the name of the common memories, in the name of their com- 
mon faith in their Master and Saviour Jesus Christ. - 2. If the Orthodox Protestants 
are definitely unwilling to continue in communion with the Liberal Protestants, the 
latter know how to claim all their rights, and will refuse to submit to a spoliation, 
which they will denounce to the Christian world, in case it is accomplished, as a 
monstrous iniquity. 3. If administrative rigors, such as the nullification of the 
elections, the destitution of pastors, and the interdiction of pulpits, are enforced 
in the expectation and hope of forcing them under the dogmatic rule of an oppress- 
ive majority, the Liberal Protestants will repel as an injury all idea of capitula- 
tidn and submission; they declare that they will rely upon God, the Gospel, and 
their consciences, and that they are ready to resist and suffer rather than be false 
to their principles and their faith. 


The National Evangelical Conference of the South met at Montpelier, 
October 28 and 29. It was attended by one hundred and nineteen mem- 
bers, of whom eighty-six were pastors and thirty-three were elders. It 
adopted a resolution expressing adherence to the profession of faith 
which had been set forth by the Synod. It also considered the protest 
of the conference of Liberals at Nimes of October 7 and 8, and adopted a 
reply to it. The conference was of one mind upon all the points touched 
in the protest, and in its reply to the same, except as to the nature of 
the declaration it should make concerning a division of the property of 
the Church and the patronage of the Government. Several members 
were unwilling to pledge the conference to any utterance favoring the 
claim of the Liberals to a share of property and the support of the Gov- 
ernment, while others would not vote for a denial of such claim. The 
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conference contented itself with denying any intention to deprive the , 
Liberal party of their just rights, and with quoting the declarations of 
previous conferences and of the General Synod on the subject of proper- 
ty. The address as adopted justified the position of the orthodox party 
as being in accordance with the decree of the Synod; while, on the other 
hand, the Liberal party had assumed an attitude of antagonism to the 
ruling of the supreme body of the Church. It reaffirmed the Synod’s 
declaration of faith, and the religious electoral conditions which had 
been adopted in conformity with it, and declared that the Reformed 
Church would remain what it had always been—a Christian, Reformed 
Church, It affirmed that the orthodox party were upholding the tra- 
ditional principles of the Reformed Church as based upon the Scriptures, 
and charged the Liberals with seeking concessions by the granting of 
which the Church would be left without defense against the introduc- 
tion of novelties, and its pulpits would be opened to those who deny “ the 
miraculous birth of the Saviour, his perfect holiness, his redeeming 
death, his glorious resurrection.” - It expressed the surprise of the con- 
ference that the conference ofthe Liberals should have charged their or- 
thodox brethren with violent designs, (quoting in illustration from the 
protest adopted at Nimes the words, une spoliation, une monstreuse iniq- 
uite.) Such designs, it averred, had been often disavowed in the jour- 
nals, in the conferences, and in the General Synod. Thus the confer- 
ence held at Cette, in 1872, had declared :— 
We protest against the intention which has been imputed to the Synod of im- 
posing its decisions upon the minority, or of excluding them from the benefit of 


the Concordat. None of the articles adopted by the Synod implies such a preten- 
sion, and the Evangelical National Conference itself is unanimous in repelling it. 


So, also, the General Synod itself at its second session had adopted 
an order of the day giving clear expression to the doctrine of the liberty 
of parishes and of individuals, as is shown by the following clause quoted 
from it :— 

Considering that the Synod has never adopted any resolution the nature of 
which was directly or indirectly to restrain such liberty; that it has never 
thought of opposing pastors and parishes who may reject the faith and the institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church withdrawing to found a new Church upon different 
bases, or obtaining for it, with the recognition of the State, the advantages of the 
Concordat, and an equitable share of the ecclesiastical temporality. 


Finally, the address declared :— 


We shall separate from each other, but the separation will appear to all legiti- 
mate and necessary, demanded by conscience. We shall separate with sorrow, 
but with a mutual respect, and it is not we who will oppose your receiving an 
equitable share of the goods of the House which were for so long a time both 
ours and yours. 


A meeting of delegates appointed by the Liberal consistories for that 
. purpose, with the presidents of the consistories and the delegation who 
had been appointed in 1873 by the Liberal members of the Synod 
to take care of the rights of their party, met at’ Paris to consult upon 
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the situation, with a view of making a representation of their cause to 
the Government. The meeting resolved to address a manifesto to the 
Liberal members of the Reformed Church, to proclaim the agreement of all 
Liberals of whatever dogmatic shade they may be, and assert their firm 
intention to maintain their rights as members of the Reformed Church, 
as well as those liberties which hitherto they have peaceably enjoyed. 
It begun by saying that immediately upon their assembling at Paris the 
delegates had felt the need of communicating with their brethren, and 
continued :— 

The same sentiments animate us, the same fundamental faith sustains us, our 
consciences hear the same voice. Directly the ecclesiastical crisis, which we did 
not provoke, appeared, we came hither to defend your threatened liberties and to 
claim your imprescriptible patrimony. In the same spirit as the Conference of 
Nimes, we are unanimous in affirming with you the rights of the Christian con- 
science. Disciples of Jesus Christ, we would have no other master. We do not 
recognize in any human power, in any synod, in any council, the rights to sep- 
arate us from its communion. We claim the glorious liberty of the children of 
God, and we will not, suffer any one to put us back under the yoke of servitude 
on the pretext of formulating the faith of the Church in an authoritative confes- 
sion voted by a small majority in an assembly arbitrarily elected, which arrogated 
to itself the right to limit the development.of religious life in our Churches. We 
claim loudly the right to live and to grow in the paternal house by the same title 
as those of our brethren who call themselves orthodox, and we will not willingly 
be deprived of the name or the rights of Reformed Protestants, which were be- 
queathed to us by our fathers, the Huguenots. The hour is decisive. We implore 
light from above to fulfill our mission and to fail in none of our duties. Unite 
with us in prayer. Let us raise our hearts to the source of grace, and pray our 
heavenly Father to assist us to surmount our troubles and fill us with the spirit 
of his Son, our Saviour. May we, in- rendering without ‘hesitation to the State 
what is the State’s, not injure that which belongs only to God, the sovereign an- 
thor and master of our souls! You will aid us to be firm and constant, upright 
and vigilant. You will support us by your confidence ; and in fraternal union, in 
profound affection, with but one soul and one heart, we will show ourselves worthy 

' of our traditions and of the height of the destinies reserved to true Christianity in 
our country. If God be for us, who can be against us? 


This paper was signed by thirty presidents of consistories. The Con- 
ference also resolved to maintain, by frequent communications, constant 
relations with the Liberal members of the different Reformed Churches 
of France and Algeria, so as to give more weight and authority to the. 
active measures which its agents were about to take in regard to the 
Government. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. 


A new statement published by the Old Catholies of Germany concern- 
ing their numbers shows, if correct, that the movement is far from 
having passed its climax, or even from standing still. The increase, on 
the contrary, comparing the new figures with those of April, 1874, (see 
Meth. Quar. Rev., 1874, p. 657,) is remarkable. Prussia is reported to 
have 82 Old Catholic congregations, and 18,765 members; Baden, 35 
congregations, and 14,993 members ; Bavaria, 51 congregations, and 
13,000 members; Hesse, 1,240 members; Oldenburg, 193; Wurtemberg, 
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102. After the precedent of Baden, the Prussian Diet: has also adopted 
a law securing to the Old Catholics a share in the property of the Cath- 
olic Church proportionate to their numbers. In Baden the Old Catholics 
claim to be a majority, at least of the adult male population, in fourteen 
parishes, and this gives them, according to the law of the State, not only 
a joint use of the Church edifices, but the right of electing the parish 
priest. The report that Dr. von Dollinger had entirely disconnected 
himself from the Old Catholic movement is again authoritatively denied. 
He is, on the contrary, actively engaged in making preparations for a— 
second union Conference, to be held in August at Bonn. He has invited, 
‘mong others, the Patriarch of Constantinople, who has accepted the 
invitation and appointed four prominent theologians to attend the con- 
ference. 

The consolidation of the Old Catholic Church in Switzerland is proceed- 
ing slowly, and the election of a bishop had, at the end of May, 1875, not 
yet taken place. The number of parishes which, in virtue of the new 
Church laws of the Cantons of Berne, Geneva, ‘and others, have passed 
under the control of Old Catholic priests has steadily increased, and a 
number of other cantonal governments are disposed to follow the exam- 
ple of the Canton of Berne, and recognize the Old Catholic Church as the 
only true representative of the Catholic Church which was recognized 
in Switzerland before 1870 as a State Church. Even one of the cantons, 
whose population is overwhelmingly Catholic, Soleure, has shown this 
disposition, and the policy of the Liberal Cantonal Government has been 
repeatedly indorsed by an overwhelming majority of the Catholic voters, 
A faculty of Catholic theology has been established in connection with 
the University of Berné; and is now in successful operation. 

The Old Catholics. of Italy effected the organization of a national 
Church on May 1, when they met in a general assembly at Naples. The 
large hall in which the assembly was held was densely crowded. Votes 
to the number of 2,739 were cast for the first bishop of the new Church, 
a coadjutor bishop, and a vicar-general. Of the whole number of votes 
7,061 were cast by Signor Paura, Secretary General of the Societa Eman- 
cipatrice, as proxy for members not in attendance. Monsignor Dominico 
Panelli, Archbishop of Lydda, was elected bishop. At the close of the 
proceedings it was decided that a memorial of the events should be in- 
scribed on a marble tablet and suitably placed. It was expected that - 
Bishop Panelli would take the oath of office May 16. Among the mem- 
bers of the convention were deputies of the National Parliament, mem- 
bers of the bar, priests, literary men, and numerous representatives of 
the working classes. As yet the movement is confined to Southern Italy, 
where it has reached Naples, Salerno, Foggia, Bari, Palermo, Messina, 
Syracuse, and many other towns. 
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Art. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A new commentary to the Epistle to the Romans has been published 
by Prof. G. Volkmar, of the University of Zurich. (Paulus Romerbrief. 
Zurich, 1875.) The author is one of the most prolific writers of the Ger- 
man liberal school of theology. Like all the theologians of his school, 
he recognizes the Pauline origin of this epistle, which, according to him, 
occupied in the earliest edition of the Pauline letters, as well as in that 
of Marcion, the fourth place, while inthe “ Old Catholic” edition, which is 
used by Irenwus and Tertullian, it has advanced to the first. The orig- 
inal conclusion of the epistle, which, in the opinion of many theologians 
of this school, is no longer extant, appears, according to Volkmar, in the 
two sections, xv, 33, to xvi, 2; and xvi, 21-24. 


The “ History of the Times of the New Testament,” by Professor Haus- 
rath, has been completed by the publication of the third volume. (Neu- 
testamentliche Zeitgeschichte, third vol. Heidelberg, 1874.) It embraces 
the time of the martyrs and the post apostolic age, 


No German scholar has done so much for elucidating the history of 
the earliest heresies of the Christian Church as Prof. Lipsius, whose 
work on the “Sources of Epiphanius” (Zur Quellenkritik des Epipha- 
nius. Vienna, 1865) is still considered a standard authority. The 
subject has since been discussed in Germany in a number of essays, 
and has even called forth several special works, as those by Heinrici 
(Die Valentinianische Gnosis und die heil. Schrift. Berlin, 1871) on 
the Valentinian Gnostics, and by Dr. A. Harnack on the “Sources of 
the History of the Gnostics.” (Zur Quellengeschichte des Gnosticismus. 
1873.) The latter has caused Prof. Lipsius to publish a new work on 
the “ Sources of the History of the Most Ancient Heresies.” (Die Quel- 
len der dltesten ketzergeschichte. Leipzig, 1875.) The high value of this 
work has already been recognized hy theologians of all schools. 


One of the most important recent theological publications is a new 
biography of Luther by Dr. Julius Kostlin, (2 vols. Elberfeld, 1875.) 
A new work on the great reformer of the sixteenth century was one of 
the greatest literary wants of the theological literature of Germany, 
which abounds in excellent biographical works, but as yet has no biog- 
raphy of Luther worthy of the great man. The author has made this 
subject a special study for more than twenty years, and has published in 
the theological periodicals of Germany a number of essays on prominent 
events in Luther’s life. He was probably better qualified for the diffi- 
cult task than any other German theologian. 


The new volume of the Allgemeine Kirchliche Chronik, (“ Ecclesiastical 
Year-Book,”) which contains the history of the year 1874, is edited by 
A. Werner. It is somewhat larger than the former volumes; but the part 
of the book referring to American affairs is as unsatisfactory and incom- 
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plete as ever. It contains very brief notices of Bishop Cummins and the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, of temperance societies, of Unitarians and 
Shakers, but not a word of Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Congregationalists. 





Arr. XI-—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 
The Unseen Universe; or, Speculations on a Future State. 8vo., pp. 212. New 
York: M’Millan & Co. 1875. 
What becomes of all the pins? Millions upon millions of them 
are manufactured and used; they disappear, and never a ghost of 
them reappears, and it would take a ghost to tell what becomes 
of their corporeities. The authors of this work move even a 
profounder question: What becomes of the stupendous amount 
of force expended, as the latest science tells, and poured into an 
unknown immensity by the material universe? The entire system 
of worlds is growing weaker as it grows older, Its fires are going 
out. Already our satellite, the moon, once a whirling fire-ball, is 
‘a cold, dark block, The planets, satellites of the sun, are losing 
their heat; and the sun, satellite of some other center, is wasting 
in space his vital fire. Meanwhile their orbits are narrowing, and 
they are all, slowly but surely, concentrating into one final fire- 
less, rayless, lifeless, hopeless dead-head. Whither goes the uni- 
versal Force that is thus separating from universal. matter.. Our 
authors answer: These forces go into immensity in order to erys- 
tallize into an “ Unseen Universe,” which is that Future State to 
which our faith is looking, including that “new heavens and new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness,” of which an apostle utters 
“promise.” And, negatively at least, theology may appropriate 
this key-thought to answer science when she asks, Where is this 
heaven about which you talk and sing 80 sonorously ? 

If heat be merely what Professor Tyndall calls it, “a mode of 
motion,” then a mere mode of’ moving in space, with nothing to 
move, would not form avery tangible world. If, however, heat be 
a real entity, a self-subsistent Force, then we have no difficulty in 
conceiving a purely dynamical system. If force is self-subsistent 
and “space-filling,” then it may be made compacted and solid, and 
fulfill all the offices of matter; and a world so constructed would 
seem to be a veritable solid world.’ 

What, then, becomes of the force-deserted dead-head ? With this 
question the writers seem a little perplexed. ‘If they accepted this 

Fourtu Serigs, Vout. XX VIL—32 
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dynamical theory in regard to our own mundane Matter, it would 
be easy to conceive that the dead-head, coniposed of pure force, 
should dissolve, disperse, and go into other forms and uses. But 
this theory they reject. Yet we might here suggest that, as the 
authors believe in the existence of an Evil and a Gehenna even 
in the new eternal future, this Dead-head may be the Gehenna 
they require. Inasmuch as the entire present worlds of matter, 
the whole present material universe, exhibit all the defects and 
scars which theology has hitherto viewed as the results of sin, so 
all may be under the doom of sin, Why, then, may they not for- 
ever stand, the dead-head monument of the evil of sin; the eternal 
monitor of the criminality of rebellion by God’s free creatures 
against holiness and God? The Bible abounds in dim reminis- 
cences of sin before man; of the fall ef a more ancient order of 
beings, of whom the Satan who instigated the sin of Eden is a . 
specimen, What the relation of the universal corruption of the 
material system, extending through the system as far as our 
knowledge can reach, may be to. this earlier sin, we cannot fully 
know. But the sentence of destruction for sin may rest upon the 
whole. And so the final mass of earthly and stellar matter, in- 
cluding the resurrection bodies of the finally-lost men, may con- 
centrate into one awful eternal Gehenna. It may, indeed, be ob- 
jected that by that theory the flames of “the Lake of fire” are 
finally extinguishable. The reply is, that if fire is one of the 
images of the final penalty, “outer darkness.” is another. Each 
may be, in its own way and time, true, 

That the ancient conception, both of the Old Testament and ° 
classical antiquity, which found Hades in the bowels of our earth, 
finds no disproof from the physical nature of the interior of our 
globe, (which is in fact unknown,) may appear from the following 
extract. given by our authors from an eminent physicist :— 


The deservedly famous Dr. Thomas Young has the following passage in his 
lectures on Natural Philosophy :—“ Besides this porosity, there is still room for 
the supposition, that even the ultimate particles of matter may be permeable to 
the causes of attractions of various kinds, especially if those causes are immate- 
rial: nor is there any thing in the unprejudiced study of physical philosophy that — 
can induce us to doubt the existence of immaterial substances; on the contrary, 
we see analogies that lead us almost directly to such an opinion. The electrical 
fluid is‘ supposed to be essentially’ different from common matter; the general 
medium of light and heat, according to some, or the principle of caloric, according 
to others, is equally distinct from it. We see forms of matter, differing in subtili- 
ty and mobility, under the names of solids, liquids, and gases;.above these are 
the semi-material existences, which produce the phenomena of electricity and 
magnetism, and either caloric or a universal ether. Higher still, perhaps, are the 
causes of gravitation, and the immediate agents in attractions of all kinds, whicu 
exhibit some plenomeva apparentiy still more remote from all that is compatible 


/ 
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with material bodies. And of these different orders of beings, the more refined 
and immaterial appear to pervade the grosser. It seems, therefore, natural to be- 
lieve that the analogy may be continued still further, until it rises into existences 
absolutely immaterial and spiritual. We know not but that thousands of spirit- 
ual worlds may exist unseen forever by human eyes; nor have we any reason to 
suppose that even the presence of matter, in a given spot, necessarily excludes these 
existences from it. Those who maintain that nature always teems with life, 
wherever living beings can be placed, may therefore speculate with freedom on 
the possibility of independent worlds; some existing in different pagts of space, 
others pervading each other unseen and unknown, in the same space, and others 
again to which space may not be a necessary mode of existence.”—Pp. 160, 161. 


Our authors in their entire theory make large concessions to the 
latest demands of science. Their fundamental purpose is to secure 
the principle of Continuity ; that is, the permanence of an eternal 
order of nature throughout the universe. God is the primitive 
Unconditioned upon whom all else is conditioned. He is the living 
personal Absolute upon whom and from whom all depends. Yet 
he is made by them to recede into the back Eternity. In that back 
eternity alone is Creation, and all in time is Development. The 

‘authors rank themselves, therefore, most fully on the side of Devel- 
opment; able and ready, as they conceive, in accordance with the 
strictest biblical Christianity, to grant if necessary all that a Spen- 
cer or a Darwin.may ask. And Development, they affirm, is three- 
fold ; namely, of Matter, of Globe, and of Life. Out of the an- 
terior Unseen, first, is Matter developed. From primordial mat- 
ter in nebular form comes Globe development. Last comes Life 
development. But nothing but a verbal gain, we think, is made 
when the origination of matter and life is called development 
rather than creation. One is as much of a break of Continuity 
as the other.. And when our authors come to miracles, and bring 
them within the law.of Continuity, by defining them as the prod- 
uct of the operation of the anterior Unseen World upon the 
present visible world, so that the Continuity is uninterrupted, noth- 
ing is gained. We think the law of Continuity is easily main- 
tained even with miracles if that law be viewed as an Idea in the 
divine Mind. We would state it thus. 

The divine Mind finds permanent and regular laws imposed upon 
Nature to be necessary in order to the well-being of finite created 
beings. Only thus can finite intelligences be enabled to reason, to 
calculate, and to regulate their conduct. All our reasoning is based 
upon regular and orderly classification of objects and events for 
which law is necessary. Hence, laws of nature are God’s Epistle 
to his creatures, informing them what to depend upon, how to infer, 
and what to do. Permanent law is the medium by which an intel- 
ligent God is in constant communication with his intelligent crea- 
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tures. Things operate according to Law, because Force, the persist- 
ent emanation from the divine Will, (which Will is causa causa- 
rum,) in-dwells, in-forms, and actuates them, The Law itself is upon 
nature, but.in the divine Mind. As under a Mind surveying the 
whole, absolute permanence is what we are to expect. The waves 
of the sea will not roll back from drowning a saint; a wall will 
not tumble to break the head of a villain: for public good requires 
a permanent Law. But as the Law is a Law of Reason, when- 
ever an exigency occurs by which the universal Good requires, the 
same Reason that imposes the special physical Law will require 
an interposition. And that interposition is really a fulfillment of 
the true and permanent Law, the Idea in the divine Mind. And 
the true Law of Continuity is maintained; since it is eternally 
true that when the same exigency really shall occur the divine 
Mind will make the same interposition. 

Our authors seem to imagine that the doctrine of a corporeal 
Resurrection is irreconcilable with the nature of the future Unseen 
world framed from Foree. On that doctrine they attempt to fast- 
en burlesque, in a style that indicates that witticism and sarcasm 
are not their gift. If we adopt the theory of the dynamical nature 
of matter, namely, that even our “hard matter ” is fixed or “frozen” 
force, vur bodies and the fature world would then be con-substan- 
tial; for both would be dynamical. But even on their view, that 
matter is a unique “stuff,” our theory (which is also Paul’s the-. 
ory) of a material body suffused with spirit, supposes a body able 
to tread on the solid pavement of the New Jerusalem, if the force 
be compact enough. Nay, it would be what this theory demands, 
Our etherealized material body would then contain in its material 
elements a wonderful remembrance of a former world; an eternal 
memento that the man was once a sinner inasinful earth. It would 
be a perpetual mark of man as a special order among the celestials, 
identifying him on one side with the lost material universe, and on 
the other with the glorified Man who wrought redemption, 

Our authors assume a previous invisible world, then this world, 
then a next invisible world, But such a view requires, in con- 
sistency, that as the present world is a temporary won, so should 
the preceding and succeeding be. Thus we are forced to an eternal 
series of temporary worlds. We need no other preceding world 
than that recognized in Scripture, viz., God and the angelic orders, 
celestial and infernal. Then we understand that the future state 
is an eternal state. This implies no denial that new globes are be- 
ing formed from nebula; nor even that new nebula is coming forth 
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from the will of the Absolute. Those new globes may go through a 
history more or less similar to ours, terminating in an eternal state. 
Our authors fully appreciate that the human race must, accord- 
ing to the latest science, disappear from our globe long before its 
heat has departed. And thence we venture to reason from a first 
miraculous Advent to a second. By some method, perhaps a 
miraculous separation of the oxygen from the nitrogen of the at- 
mosphere and its use as an instrument of combustion, our planet is 
to undergo a fiery disintegration. Conflagrations of stellar bod- 
ies are no unknown event in the astronomic system. Even if they 
were, the ready instrumentalities are at hand upon our globe. A 
dissolution of the earth by fire is an article of ancient faith; gen- 
erally including its renewal and beatification. But it is remarkable 
that the two passages of the New Testament which describe that 
event, avoid declaring that the new heavens and the new earth 
are identical with the present globe. Both seem to intimate a new 
sphere of existence. 2 Peter iii, 13; Rev. xx, 11; xxi, 1. Thus 
there arises a harmony between this view, the views mentioned in 
our notice below of Dr. Dawson’s volume, and the view of our 
authors touching the genesis of the Future state, that is rather 
plausible. It may be used, perhaps, as a provisioned hypothesis to 
‘solve the problems proposed by the present science to the present 
theology. The following words of Professor Stokes, in his presi- 
dential address to the British Association at Exeter, show that the 
scientific world is not quite surrendered to materialism :— 


Admitting to the fullas highly probable, though not completely demonstrated, 
the applicability to living beings of the laws which have been ascertained with 
reference to dead matter, I feel coustrained at the same time to admit the exist- 
ence of a mysterious something lying beyond, a something sui generis, which I re- 
gard, not as balancing and suspending the ordinary physical laws, but as working 
with them and through them to the attainment of a designed end. What this 
something which we call life may be is a profound mystery. . . . When from the 
phenomena of life we pass on to those of mind, we enter a region still more’ pro- 
foundly mysterious. We can readily imagine that we may here be dealing with 
phenomena altogether transcending those of mere life, in some such way as 
those of life transcend, as I have endeavored to infer, those of chemistry and 
molecular attractions, or as the laws of chemical affinity in their turn transcend 
those of mere mechanics. Science can be expected to do but little to aid us here, 
since the instrument of research is itself the object of investigation. It can but 
enlighten us as to the depth of our ignorance, and lead us to look to a higher aid 
for that which most nearly concerns our well-being.—P. 184. 


Supernatural Religion: An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. . Fifth 
Edition. 8vo., two volumes, pp. 485, 512, London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 


Two imposing volumes, devoting nearly a thousand octavo pages 
to a heroic effort to show that miracles are an impossibility, that 
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the records that narrate them are unreliable, and the religion 
‘founded upon them is untenable. The work assumed forthwith 
upon its appearance a lofty position, a conceded stand in the 
highest stratum of theological thought. It was aided in the 
securing of this high position by reports that its author was 
actually one of the most venerable Bishops upon the bench of the 
Established Church. Then it was attributed to a son of Dr. Pu- 
sey. Then the “ Atheneum” announced that its author was Rev. 
Vance Smith, a leading Unitarian divine, one of the board of the 
revisers of the English Version of the Bible; by whom, however, 
its authorship was promptly denied. Upon the standard charac- 
ter of the work, its immense erudition, its candor, its profound 
logic, the acute critics of the highest periodicals of the day 
showered a profusion of the most unqualified compliments. Not 
only is the work, as they assure us, inexorably sweeping in its 
logic, but its pages are so freighted with massy paragraphs of 
learned references in support of its positions—references to all 
the high authorities, German, Dutch, French, and English, that for 
the last century or two have discussed the topies—that criticism 
has nothing to do but to surrender at once to a display of erudition 
so dismaying. The finis of New Testament Christianity is at last 
written, by the hand of this great destroyer. Before so crushing 
and grinding an avalanche of learning and logic, rolling down 
from the summit of intellect, what is to become of the poor puny 
four Evangelists ? 

The work is divided into two parts. The first, embracing near 
three hundred pages, discusses the credibility of miracles, and pro-_ 
fesses to show that no evidence—at least, no existing evidence— 
can authenticate the miraculous. The second part, assuming the 
axiom that the supernatural is incredible, professes to show that 
there is no authentic trace of our four Evangelists prior to the 
second half of the second century, and, consequently, that the 
supernatural part of the Christ-history is unhistorical, and not 
entitled to credence. 

It is, we think, not quite correct to say, with one of the ablest 
of the opponents of this book, that its first part renders the sec- 
ond part unnecessary—unnecessary, inasmuch as the proved im- 
possibility of all miracles is the proved unreliability of the Scrip- 
ture miracles. The first part does, indeed, establish a far-gone 
conclusion for the second part—namely, that any reliance upon 
the wiraculous narrative is a mistake. Nevertheless, it remains 
an important work to analyze the source, nature, and true solu- 
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tion of that mistake, and to show how the Chiriatian records are 
a contradiction indeed, but no valid contradiction to the axiom. 
The question is, then; in fact, not so much, Are the Christian 
records authentic, or true? but, What is the true solution of the 
apparent discrepance between these records and the axiomatic 
truth? The answer is furnished by showing how the record is 
in itself unreliable, 

This showing is professedly aude in this work, as it may be 
roughly estimated, in three ways: by proving that the supposed 
quotations from the evangelists during the first half of the second 
century are, or may be, either passages received by oral tradition, 
or quotations from other documents than the four Gospels; or by 
assigning a later date to the writers making the quotations; or by 
totally invalidating the authenticity of the writings in which the 
supposed quotations are found. The argument of our author is — 
limited to the four Gospels, and the chronological ground it covers 
is the fifty years following the usually assigned date of the death 
of St. John, name'y, the close of the first century. The work, there- 
fore, for the Christian champion is to show that during these fifty 
years the four Gospels had existence and unique authority. The . 
work calls out replies from some of the most eminent biblical schol- 
ars of England. Prominent among these is Professor Lightfoot, the 
learned commentator on Galatians, Philippians, and Clement of 
Rome. Five articles from his pen have appeared in the ‘“ Contem- 
porary Review,” to be followed by others. These articles impugn 
the scholarship of the author not only in higher criticism, but in 
that elementary knowledge of Greek taught in the ordinary High- 
. School Greek grammars. A strong suspicion is thrown over the 
reality of his erudition by the fact that a large share of his numer- 
ous references really contradict the statements they are adduced 
to confirm ; and, in fact, one large paragraph of authorities appears 
to be taken in mass from Cureton’s Ignatius, and that without 
giving any credit to Cureton. If Professor Lightfoot’s future 
articles are as damaging to the author as those now published, 
unless ably refuted they will leave but a very small remnant of 
this work. 


Christ and Humanity. With a Review, Historical and Critical, of the Doctrine 
of Christ's Person. By Henry M. Goopwin. 12mo., pp. 404. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1875. 

If it be-the purpose of Mr. Goodwin to render the doctrine of the 

incarnation less a strain upon our faith by being more acceptable to 

our rational faculties, it accomplishes for vs quite the reverse work, 
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He writes to niaintain the theory that in the incarnation the Infi- 
nite God, literally and essentially, minities himself down to the 
magnitude of a human soul, and thus becomes a sort of man! 

We can conceive the Divine as identifying itself with the human, 
and taking the human into identification with itself. The union of 
finite spirit with hody so as to produce one person is the ordinary 
fact of humanity. And such a union being once recognized, even 
though not clearly comprehended, the nnion of the infinite with the 
human is easily accepted. Its uniqueness, its soleness, as never but 
once taking place in known history, constitutes its main difficulty. 
But, then, as Horace Bushnell once said, it is as easy to understand 
that God should be incarnated in Christ, as that he should be in- 
worlded in the universe; the magnitude of the corporeity making no 
difference. God exists in the full perfection of his attributes at every 
point of the universe, and so can identify himself with so minute 
a point as a human personality. But when instead of this we are 
called to believe that the Infinite essence dwarfs himself and be- 
comes finite, that the Omnipresent is shorn of his omnipresence in 
order to be cut down to a point, that the Omnipotent becomes im- 
potent in order to become man, we have a doctrine of which we 
find no hint in Scripture, and which is as incredible to our own 
mind as any mathematical absurdity. 

This theory exposes us to atheism. In maintaining the argu- 
ment from effect to cause we arrive at God. The atheist then 
demands a cause of God; and our reply is that he is the necessary 
self-existent First Cause. But then, as self-existent first Cause, he 
must be necessary and not contingent in his essence, and in the 
fullness of all his attributes. If he may cease to be infinite and 
omnipotent First Cause, then atheism is possible. It is then rea- 
sonable to suppose that he can annihilate himself. 

Again, the theory impugns the Trinity. If the second Person 


_ of the Trinity became human by ceasing to be God, then during 


the incarnation there was no Trinity. 

Again we have Socinianism. Either the minified God became 
truly a human soul, or he did not. If he did not, then Christ was 
not aman. If he did, then Christ was not divine; the fullness of 
the Godhead. did not dwell in him bodily; and he was, as Socinus 
asserted, a mere man. , 

The two main texts adduced entirely fail to prove the dogma, 
John i, 1, “The Word became flesh,” is far from saying that 
the Infinite essence became a finite soul. In the word fles/, as des- 
ignating our humanity, the corporcal nature is the primitive idea, 
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and never ceases to be the leading element. The divine soul be- 
came flesh or Awman just as the human soul becomes flesh or hu- 
man, by being incarnated in the human body. And so Phil. ii, 
5-8, He “humbled,” or emptied, himself, simply describes a phe- 
nomenal fact as viewed by men, to whom he is presented as an 
example. To the eve of humanity Christ is an example of humil- 
ity, because the truly divine in him condescends to be latent in 
the haman. Though in the form of God, that is, the exypréss image 
of God, he consented to vail himself in the form of a servant. 
This implies no vacation of his place in the Trinity so as to leave 
only a duality in the divine nature, no reduction of the divine to 
the human so that the Divine Second Person ceases to exist. 


The American Evangelists, D. L. Moody and Ira D, Sankey, in Great Britain and 
Treland. By Joun Haut, D.D., New York, and George H. Sruart, Phila- 
delphia. 12mo., pp. 455. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Wonderful is the contrast between the feeling of the Churches 
toward our Evangelists, and that feeling when Wesley. and White- 
field ‘“ evangelized” England a century ago, The newspapers, 
however, are largely now as hostile as then. Our own “ New York 
Times” is as supercilious as the London “Times.” They can bear 
and encourage any amount of political excitement. They make 
grand columns in reporting a rowing match or a horse.race. But 
a large religious movement—vast multitudes meeting to send up 
their penitent prayers to God, or listening to plain pointed talk 
about forsaking their sins and become good Christians—are an 
offense to the editorial olfactories. 

The Wesleyan doctrine of attaining a higher plane of Christian 
holiness, of.“ power” against temptation and sin and “ cleaving 
to God,” seems to be infusing itself spontaneously into the belief 
and acceptance of all earnest evangelical Christians. The doctrine 
is all the more powerful by taking “its place” in a symmetrical 
Christian faith and practice. Says Mr. Moody, “Some temperance. 
men make a grand mistake, and that is—they lug in the question: 
every time they get the chance. Every thing in its own place! If 
I go to a prayer-meeting I do not want to hear temperance or the 
higher Christian life. There is a man who comes to our noon-day 
meetings; no matter what the subject is, he gets up and talks 
every day on the higher life. A friend, in going out of the meet- 
ing one day, said to me, ‘I. like a fiddle with a thousand strings, 
not with this one of higher life played on every day.’”—P. 124. 

The power of these evangelists resides in their great faith and 
gift of realizing the old truths. Says Mr. Moody, “I believe that 
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heaven is real, hell is real, the devil real. God is real. If God 
did not wish us to speak about heaven, he would not have put so 
much about it in the Bible.”—P. 424, And what a thrilling illus- 
tration of the atonement is here! 


The Spanish authorities in Cuba had arrested a man who, though born in En- 
gland, was a naturalized United States citizen. He was charged with conspiracy 
against the Government, and ordered to be shot. But the consuls of both En- 
gland and America believed the man to be innocent, and used all the persuasion 
and entreaty in their power for his release, but the proud Spaniards haughtily 
disregarded their petition. 

The hour of execution had now arrived, and a company of soldiers were drawn 
up in line. The condemned English-American walked out before them, calmly 
awaiting his fate. He stood at the foot of the grave, already dug, his coat off, 
and his hands pinioned behind him. The officer ordered his mén to load, and at 
the word ‘ present,” they brought their rifles to their shoulders, awaiting the word 
of command to fire. . 

In the awful suspense, suddenly there sprang forward from the bystanders the 


_ two consuls; the one drawing from his breast the Stars and Stripes, wrapped it 


right round, the prisoner, while the other threw over him the Union Jack... The 
consuls now stood on either side, defying the Spaniards, who dared not fire on 
the flags of two of the mightiest nations under heaven, and the man was released, 
and proved his innocence to the satisfaction of the authorities. —Pp. 442, 443. 


—_—_@—____—. 


The Parting Words of Adolph Monod to his Friends and the Church. October, 
1855, to March, 1856. ‘Translated from the fifth Paris Edition. New York: 
E. P. Dutton &'Co. 1875. Price, $1 50. 


The pulpit of the eminent French preacher was for six solemn 
months a continuous dying bed. Medical science had pronounced 
his disease incurable, and his decease ‘at any moment probable. 
He. spoke then pre-eminently “as a dying man to dying men.” 
Such.a condition was a pledge of sincerity, earnestness, and intense 
realization of the Invisible. The discourses were addressed during 
successive Sabbaths to a number of invited friends, and are rich in 
thought, eloquent in language, and deeply, sometimes *Calvinistic- 
ally, evangelical in- sentimept. We could give, did space allow, 
many a beautiful paragraph ; but we prefer to touch upon a point 
or two upon which we doubt, or disagree with the dying preacher. 
_ The following seems, at first, a deep suggestion, but of dubious 
possible consequences :— 

There is one feature of the Holy Scriptures which is of itself sufficient to prove 
them to be the Word of God: I mean that everything found there is ideal. They 
contain nothing but the absolute and the perfect. Holy Scripture never calls us 
to a cettain measure of holiness by a certain measure of faith, for degree or meas- 
ure of any sort is contrary to the instinct of the Bible, because contrary to 
God... . Scripture invariably presents to us sin as ideal. None of us can form 
the faintest idea of the horrible sinfulness of sin in the sight of God. We have 
always lived in an atmosphere so. saturated ‘with sin, upon this earth which 
drinks in iniquity like water, and devours it like bread, that we are no longer able 
to see the sin that surrounds us in all directions. ... Pardon is also represented 


to us every-where in Scripture as ideal. If only a part of our sins were pardoned, 
if out of a thousand or a million (were it possible to number our sins) a single one 
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were unforgiven, our pardon would avail us nothing. But our pardon is com- 
plete. The passage which has just been read to you (2 Cor. v, 21) is one of my 
favorite verses. Jesus Christ has mot only expiated some of our sins, but has 
expiated sin in its entirety. He has not been regarded as a sinner, but has been 
made sin itself, and—mystery of mysteries—the curse of God iu its full force has 
fallen upon his innocent and holy head.... Lastly, Holy Scripture is ideal in 
what it teaches us of sanctification. We do not form any adequate idea of what 
Scripture requires of us, nor of the degree of holiness to » hie we can and ought 
to attaiu.—Pp. 23, 24, 26, 27. 

It might be said by some that the removal of sanctification into 
the “ideal” would produce a dispensing, in practice, with the read. 

Monod advoerates the practice of daily communion, There may, 
indeed, be individuals for whom the daily eucharist is profitable. 
But we think the Church is correct in making its less ordinary sol- 
emnization the general practice. We believe its actual effect is more 
powerful by placing it in a more special and periodical position, 
Binney’s Theological Compend Improved. Containing a Synopgis of the Evidences, 

Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions of Christianity. . Designed for Bible Classes, ° 

. Theological Students, and Young Preachers. By Rev. Amos Binney and Rev. 

DANIEL STEELE, D.D. 16mo., pp. 195. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1875. 
Our ministry are often called upon, both by our own membership 
and by others, to furnish a brief and clear statement of our relig- 
ious doctrines. To us they appear so true, consistent, and beauti- 
ful, that it is a pleasant work to circulate them through the world. 
This summation is well furnished in Mr. Binney’s brief work, and 
‘also in briefer and still more popular, but less symmetrical, form 
by Dr. Bostwick Hawley in his “ Manual of Methodism.” 

Nearly forty thousand of the old edition have been sold, and it 
has been translated into German, Swedish, Arabic, Chinese, and 
other languages. The present edition has received the benefit of 
the author’s maturer studies, and the aid of the critical hand of 
Dr. Daniel Steele. It is wonderful to note how complete a body 
of divinity can, by lucid arrangement and clear expression, be com- 
pressed into so small a space. Had the authors been writing for 
outside inquirers alone, perhaps a greater fullness would be given 
to those doctrines in which we are peculiar and different from other 
denominations. It is admirably prepared to instruct the student 
into an orderly view of Christian doctrines, 


A Commentary on the Gospel of St. Iuke. By F. Gopet. ‘Translated from the 
second French Edition by E. W. SHaLpERs, B.A. Two volumes, 12mo., 
pp. 441, 462. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1875. Price, $6 00. 

Godet is an evangelical thinker, of great freshness of style and 

individuality of thought. The work opens with an admirable 
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Introduction reviewing ‘the literature of Luke, its authenticity, 
and the relations of the genuine Gospel to the modified Gospel 
of Marcion. The notes are free and full, containing opinions with 
which we do not always concur, but bringing discussions down 
to the latest dates, and furnishing every now and then delightful 
suggestions. It concludes with a very interesting retrospect of | 
the entire work. 

We regret that the author did not, with Grotius and other 
eminent scholars, identify Luke with the Lucius of Acts xiii, 1. 
Thereby he would have, perhaps, been led into a whole volume 
of coincidences and facts in regard to Luke, drawing out a life- 
size portraiture of the great evangelist. The outlines of this por- 
traiture were sketched with great skill by Charles Taylor, edi- 
tor of the English “ Calmet,” and republished in this country 
by Professor Robinson. Thence the outline was taken by} Mr. 
Baynes, and filled in, in his Hore Lucane, with a very rich pleni- 
tude. The philological difficulty as to the identity of the names 
Lucius and Luke is, we think, nagatory, as we have tried to- 
show in our note on Acts xiii, 1. 





The Miracles of our Lord in Relation to Modern Criticism. By F. L. STRINMEYER, 
D.D., Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. Translated, 
with Permission of the Author, from the German by L. A. WHEATLEY. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1875. Special Edition imported by Scribner, Welford, 
& Armstrong. Retail price, $3 75. 

Steinmeyer is one of the most eloquent preachers as well as one of 
the most able professors of Germany. The present work, though it 
comes from an orator, is written with the simplicity and clearness of 
an able thinker. It furnishes matter both for Christian evidence 
and New Testament commentary. In response to the criticisms of 
Schleiermacher, Baur, and Strauss, it enters into the rationale of 
our Lord’s miracles, gives them a philosophical classification, and 
thereby furnishes interior ground of their reality and truth. It thus 
stands in much the same class of treatise with the very able works 
of Trench and Westcott on the same subject. In each of these three 
authors our ministry will find deep confirmations of faith and rich 
topics of discourse. 





Love Enthroned: Essays on Evangelical Perfection. By Dantet Sreete, D.D. 
12mo., pp. 416. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 1875. 


The Church has, we believe, given a hearty welcome to Dr. 
Steele’s contribution to one of the most important departments of 
Christian thought. His fine scholarship, intellectual acumen, and 
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rich Christian experience, enable him to speak with authority and 
clearness, Without indorsing as our own all the views and expres- 
sions in the work, we may say that, as a whole, it presents what 
we viewrto be the Wesleyan and true doctrine; and we trust 
it will be crowned by the divine benediction with an abundant 
success in spreading the power of Christian holiness ! 


2+ 
> 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


The Recent Origin of Man, as Illustrated by Geology and the Modern Sciénce of 
Prehistoric Archeology. By James T. Sovran.’ Illustrated. 12mo., pp. 
606. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott & Co. 1875. 


It is nearly twenty years since Sir Charles Lyell startled the scien- 
tific world with the announcement that he was converted to the 
doctrine that man’s age on earth must not be limited to the Mo- 
saic period, but must be estimated by handreds of thousands of 
years. The later publication of Mr. Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” 
proposing to trace man’s pedigree through billions and trillions of 
ages to the primitive monads, was a still further complication. 
Under one pressure or another, probably a large majority of scien- 
tific men discredit the limited age of man. Able counter views have 
been furnished by distinguished scientists; among which the arti- 
cles in our own Quarterly, by Professor J, S. Jewell, of Evanston, 
are entitled to high rank. But in this whole period nothing bas ap- 
peared at all comparable in extensiveness of research, and elabo- 
rateness of argument, brought down to the latest period, as the 
work before us by Mr. Southall. 

It may be that it arises from our unacquaintance with the scien- 
tifie world of our day that Mr. Southall’s name has hitherto es- 
caped our notice. Of two of his mentioned co-laborers, Professor 
George Frederick Holmes, of the University of Virginia, and 
Professor Edmund Andrews, of the University of Chicago, the 
former was once a contributor to our Quarterly, and the latter, 
as it happens, a quondam pupil of its editor. The work has prob 
ably received much aid from the rich classical and historical lore 
of the former, and the latter has contributed a large amount 
from his experience in American geology to check the hasty con- 
clusions of the savants of Europe. We would speak with the 
diffidence of a non-professionalist; but we feel little doubt that 
the work of Mr. Southall will make a very decisive impression 
upon the scientific world. We may in the future hear a great 
deal less of the stupendous geologic antiquity of our race. We 
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doubt whether paleontology will have much more to say in con- 
tradiction to venerable Genesis. 

The geological proofs ot the pre-adamic man are based upon 
the depth of strata in which the bones and implements of man 


‘are found, as in caverns and river gravel; upon the association 


of those human remains with the remains of animals long since 
extinct, as the cave-bear and mammoth; and especially upon the 
association of human remains in Central Europe with fossil ani- 

mals of arctic species, as the reindeer, showing that both lived in 
a period of arctic cold in a southern latitude. And this last fact, 
is further complicated by the appearance of tropical animal re- 
mains, as the lion, the hippopotamus, and the hyena, in the same 
localities with the arctic animals, suggesting the theory of “ oscil- 
lations” of periodic alternate heat and cold, and so requiring still 
greater ages. Man must, therefore, have existed in or soon after 
the great “glacier period,” when the northern hemispheres of 
Europe and America were lying beneath a stupendous stratum 
of ice countless ages ago. 

Mr. Southall admits the great glacial’ period, but maintains that 
its termination was but a few thousand years ago. He admits 
the depth of strata at which human remains are found, but main- 
tains that those strata were deposited rapidly by the cataclysms 
that: attended the breaking up of the glacial winter. He admits 
that earliest European man, paleolithic man, appeared before the 
glaciers had fully left Northern Europe; and it is for this reason he 
avers that no paleolithic implements are found: in Northern Eu- 
rope. This paleolithic period, lasting but a few hundred years, 
while the northern glaciers were retiring, was in Central Europe 
a period of alternate cold and warmth, the variations of a great 
spring time; and hence man, and the northern and southern ani- 
mals, were contemporary associates in life and death. 

Mr. Southall furnishes a valuable chapter on the subject of ex- 
tinction of animals, Many of the animals lately supposed by 
paleontologists to be extinct are now really living, and perhaps all 
supposed to be extinct long ages ago are now known to have sur- 
vived late into the historic period. This is a vital point; for it is 
on the assumption of the contemporaneity of human remains with 
extinct animal remains that the pre-adamic man is asserted. After 
detailing the facts of late survival of such animals, adduced in proof, 
Mr. Southall thus summarizes: “ We have thus shown that the Bos 
primigenius was living in England during the occupation of the 
Romans, and in Germany in the twelfth century; that the aurochs 
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existed in’ Prussia a century ago; that the reindeer lingered in 
Scotland until the twelfth century, and that it was found in Ger- 
many about the beginning of the Christian era; and that the 
great Irish elk continued in Ireland down to the age of iron, and 
in Germany, probably, until the twelfth century. These animals 
were the companions of the mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros. 
_ Would it be strange if they, too, lingered down to a more recent 
period than we have been taught to believe? We have already 
found the remains of the existing African elephant in a cave in 
Central Spain.”—P. 319. 

The reindeer is twice mentioned by Julius Cesar, as seen by him 
in France; by Isadore, in the seventh century, as existing on the 
Rhine, and as receiving its name from that river; it was hunted 
by Gaston de Foix in Norway and Sweden in the twelfth century, 
and said by him to be then seen in Prussia. The mammoth ex- 
isted in America beyond reasonable question during the last thou- 
sand years. On the other hand, most of those animals to which, 
as being extinct, paleontologists have prefixed the epithet cave, as 
cave-bear, cave-lion, and cave-hyena, are either surviving, or else 
represented by a slight living variety. And, so far as Central 
Europe is concerned, these animals have all doubtless been exter- 
minated by men in the locally prehistoric period, but within the 
general historic period of our race. It is by some peculiarity in 
the ancient variety that Dr. Dawson seems to think that these 
species may have endured the climate of Central Europe two or 
three thousand years ago, At any rate, traces not only of the 
above-named arctic animals are found in Central Europe during 
the historic period, but also of the tropical animals. Mr, Southall 
quotes Aristotle and Herodotus in proof that the lion once existed 
in Macedonia, Thrace, and Thessaly. He might have also quoted 
Schliemann in proof that he found images not ouly of the lion, but 
also of the hippopotamus, among the relics dug up at Troy. 

Upon the great question of the “stone, bronze, and iron” ages, 
Mr, Southall’s elaborate chapters are very conclusive. Geologists 
have drawn magnificent pictures for us of the ages hundreds of 
thousands of years in length: first, the old-stone, or paleolithic age, 
in which men used. no metals, but rude instruments of * chipped 
flints ;” and then the new-stone, or “neolithic” age, in which 
the implements were rubbed and smoothened. Then followed a 
few hundred thousand years of the “bronze age,” in which the 
race had attained the use of brazen tools and weapons, Finally 
followed the iron age, the period of initial civilization, This sort 
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of time measurement was essentially based on the half Darwinian 
assimption that during al] these ages man’s drain was gradually 
growing from its primitive monkeyhood, a process of slow infin- 
itesimal advances; which assumption is completely exploded by 
the plentiful proofs from the latest fossil discoveries that’ earliest 
man possessed’a magnificent brain! But this whole theory of 
lithic ages Mr. Southall overwhelms and demolishes under an im- 
mense mass of facts. There are large tracts of country in Ameri- 
ca, Europe, and Australia, where men are now in this paleolithic 
age. Men without metals always use stone, if obtainable, for in- 
strumental purposes; and from the imperishability of the mate- 
rial the stones shaped te their purposes become, in certain respects, 
permanent monuments of their degree of civilization. But how 
long it will take for a race to learn to smoothen their rough stones 
is a question with no definite answer. Peoples sometimes adhere 
tenaciously to old customs for centuries. Ordinarily a single gen- 
eration might suffice. Abundant facts show that contiguous peo- 
ples use, the one, metals, and the other, stones; that the same peo- 
ple often use both metal and stones at the same time; that the 
smoothest stone remains are often found mixed with the fossils of 
the most ancient animals; and, in fact, that localities are found 
where conclusively the stone period succeeded the metal period in 
the order of time. Here, in New Jersey, immense quantities of 
stone implements are to be found, on or near the surface of the 
earth, some of rough chipped, and others of smoothened surface. 
The same intermixture of remains that proves to the paleontolo- 
gist that mammoth and man were contemporaneous, proves that 
there paleolithic and neolithic implements were contemporaneous. 
Yet a paleontologist surveying these heaps of stones, finished with 
different degrees of completeness, would say: “Here is a true 
paleolith, made a million of years ago. This is a neolithic; it re- 
quires ages to make such vast improvements.” And yet, very 
probably, they might have both been made by the same hands a 
few hours apart in time. 

Mr. Southall quotes a decisive passage from Mr. Tylor, saying 
that a Tasmanian is at the present day often seen to pick upon a 
stone, chip it to his purpose roughly, use it, and then abandon it. 
In half a century a tribe of the Tasmanian level might be sup- 
planted by a more advanced tribe with smooth stone or metal 
tools; or it might in the same period be taught by intercourse 
with some other tribe; or might by some impulse make a quick 
intellectual advance in its own processes. Reversely, a more 
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civilized tribe might be forcibly supplanted by a savage race; or 
might degenerate by its own inertia; or might emigrate and be 
succeeded by an inferior tribe ; so that. the order of advancement 
would be reversed. Schliemann in his work at Troy, noticed by 
us on another page, has furnished an instance of this last reverse 
too conspicuous to be overlooked by the most enthusiastic paleon- 
tological eyes. Mr. Southall states the case of flint implements 
with great, judiciousness: These implements are proof of a stage 
of civilization, but are no measures of time. They tell us how 
uncivilized a tribe was, but do not tell how long it remained un- 
civilized,.or definitely define its age. 

And now for the “river-gravels.” This is an important point ; 
for it was by the “river-gravels” of the Somme, in France, that 
Sir Charles Lyell was converted to the pre-adamic man, The 
case may be most clearly stated when stated a little ideally.’ Be- 
fore you, then, is a small stream, flowing on a slightly descending 
floor of primitive chalk. On both sides, its banks rise two hun- 
dred feet high. . Take, now, your stand on the chalk floor and 
count the strata of the steep but receding banks. Well, it must 
have taken ages on ages to lay those strata; and besides, they be- 
long to the old “drift.” But, pause. In one of the /owest of those 
strata are found flint implements, human bones, and mammoth 
bones mixed together. That intermixture must have taken place, 
therefore, ages on ages ago, and man must be many ages old. 
But, pause again, Since those ancient strata were laid this little 
stream has been cutting its way from. the top down, deeper and 
deeper, until it has reached this chalk floor. How long does that 
require? Additional ages on ages! How old the human raee 
must be! Pause yet again. Since this stream came down to 
this floor there have been piled up on the floor thirty feet of peat, 
and every foot or two of peat requires a thousand years to grow. 
How old is the human race? The blood rushes to your head, and 
you reel back in a slight vertigo. But read Mr. Southall and 
recover your balarice. : 

For along to the Somme comes Professor Edmund Andrews, 
all the way from Chicago, and says: “If these European savunts 
knew any thing about forest peat, such as grows in the western 
woods, where I was brought up, they would understand that it 
would not require many centuries to pile up a peat bed like that. 
And this ‘river-gravel’ is not the old ‘drift,’ but a wash-up of 
water floods a few thousand years ago.”*’ Next comes Mr. Alfred 
Tylor, an English savant, and says: “There was tinquestionably a 
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great ‘ pluvial period,’ an age of storms and floods resulting from 
the break-up of the glacier period, by which these banks were 
rapidly laid, and this river, then a flood-stream, was as rapidly 
interposed between.” Then comes Mr. Southall, with masses of 
facts “too numerous to mention,” and shows that all this took 
place while the glaciers were receding from Northern Europe, 
about five or six thousand years ago, while man was immigrating 
from Asia into Central Europe. You begin to query whether there 
is any thing in the “Somme valley” to contradict your ancient 
catechism, which said: “ Quest. Who was the first man? Ans. 
Apam.” 

. And, now, says Mr. Southall, save in exceptional instances there 
are no stone ages in Palestine, in Babylonia, in‘ Egypt. Why ? 
Mark the answer, which he presses with great beauty and power. 
There are no paleolithics in these primeval abodes, because there 
was no age of prehistoric barbarism. The oldest born of Adam 
was a city builder. Before the flood lived “Jubal, father of all 
such as handle the harp and organ,” and “ Tubal-cain, an instructor 
of every artificer in brass and iron.” The deluge required the 
architecture of the ark, and was followed by the building of Babel 
and the Pyramids. There was no room for a paleolithic age. 
And history and tradition tell the story why. Chaldea was study- 
ing astronomy from her tall observatories, and Egypt was build- 
ing her pyramids and writing her hieroglyphs when or before 
European man was building his lake huts or chipping his flint to 
battle with the cave-bear and mammoth. And all tradition and 
history point to this Orient as the center of man’s creation. 
Thence immigration comes. Thither human recollection turns. 
Open the records of Genesis, and you will learn the reason 
why. 

This view may, perhaps, be overstated. But even when moder- 
ately pressed it greatly neutralizes the argument against the Mosa- 
ic narrative. Whether or not all races sprung from Adam, it is 
either ignorance or prejudice that assails the truth of the Adamic 
history. If there were several “centers of creation” this was 
one, the latest, the noblest, the Caucasian. It alone has its his- 
tory. And when that history is read, divested of all mistaken 
interpretation and unobscured by all pseudo-science, we belicve 
that it utters perfect and divine truth, 

The thanks of not only the religious but the scientific ,world 
are due to Mr, Southall for his fearless, faithful, and very conclusive 
work. It will make its mark upon the age. 
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Nature and the Bible. A Course of Lectures Delivered in New York, in Decem- 
ber, 1874, on the Morse foundation of the Union Theological Seminary. By 
J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Cliancellor of M’Gill 
University, author of “ Archaia,” ete. 12mo., pp. 258. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. 1875. 


Dr. Draper and others have advised that our clergy should all 
include science in their course of study, and become savans in order 
to realize the bearings of science on theology. We might recipro- 
cate this excellent advice, and counsel our scientists to go through 
‘a course of theology and biblical literature as a preventive against 
the utterance of many things which are not seience, though coming 
from scientists. But as it will ever be but the rare few who will 
become profound masters of two great opposite hemispheres of hu- 
man thought, these mutual advices so graciously given are likely to 
be as graciously disregarded. Our only resource then is, when a 
master of the two hemispheres presents himself, to make the most of 
him. We lately mentioned the late President Hitchcock as a media- 
tor, who in his day performed a rare work in keeping the two at one. 
The re-perusal of the “ Archaia” a few months since reminded us 
that in the same position President Hitchcock has now no worthier 
successor than Principal Dawson. And we respectfully suggest to 
our friends, the Carters, that a republication of that work in better 
style, and with the author’s latest improvements, would be just 
now an event for the times. It would be surprising to note how 
largely and beautifully Dr. Draper’s late book was therein an- 
swered a good while before it was written. 

From the brevity and varied topics treated in these lectures no 
one department can be thoroughly treated, but a great number 
of incidental hints are given. There are six Lectures with appen- 
dices, mostly discussing the relations of the Mosaic with the scien- 
tific cosmogony, including the origin of our race. 

In Lecture Second we have a survey of the threefold biblical 
heavens. By the biblical language we tind that there are, first, an 
atmospheric heaven, the visible space below the stars; a starry 
heaven, including the entire stellar universe; but where is the 
third heaven, where God resides? Dr. Dawson suggests, the pure 
immensity of space that surrounds the stellar universe, assuming 


the stellar universe to be finite. And, according to the author of 


“The Unseen Universe,” elsewhere noticed, the energies of our 


present @arth are thitherward flowing to crystallize into a new 
heaven and a new earth, and thither the resurrection will bear 
the spiritual bodies of the glorified. Or, alternatively, Dr. D. 
thinks the highest heaven may be the central sun, around which 
all other suns and systems revolve their orbits. Dr. Dawson seems 
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to prefer the latter. But the latest dogma of astronomy is, that 
all the systems are both losing their heat and narrowing their or- 
bits, destined in the far future to fall into the most central sun, all 
in due time to become a dead and frozen char. Unfortunately, 
this last theory makes the highest heaven coincide with this last 
central dreariness, 

Let us then take the alternative view. The essential God en- 
compasses the stellar system with his highest heaven, yet extend- 
ing his omnipresence, and his volitions in the shape of laws, to the 
stellar center. All, then, seems in place. From the earth as our 
abode, the atmospheric space, the starry regions, and the cireum- 
ambient immensity, are the first, second, and third heavens. The 
anthropocentralism of biblical theology, so much reprehended by 
Dr. Draper, then stands justified. But Dr. Draper will then ask in 
the name of Science, Where are Hades and Gehenna? The reply 
must then be, as heaven is wp so hell must be down. And this . 
points us to the earth, and brings us back to the doctrine of the old 
Puritan theologian, Dr. Ridgeley, that the “lake of fire” is the 
earth in conflagration. We can, then, surrender the earth to the 
fearful destiny pronounced by modern astronomy upon it. And 
this accords with the ordinary phrase of Scripture that finds the 
infernum in the subterranean, as it finds heaven far above us, 
That the physical character of the subterranean regions contra- 
dicts not this view may be seen from se Young’s words, quoted 
in our Notice of the “Unseen Universe.’ 

On the interesting topics of the antiquity of man and the deri- 
vation of species as indicated by geology and paleontology, Dr. 
Dawson presents some valuable pages. He rejects the “stone 
ages” as furnishing any chronological measure, and banishes the 
terms paleolithical and neolithical from his scientific vocabulary. 
Yet he recognizes an earlier and later prehistorical period, and an 
earlier and later aboriginal race in prehistoric Europe. The 
earlier race of the type of the fossil men of Mentone, and Cro- 
Magnon, and Engis, so far from exhibiting any ape character or 


‘dwarfish size, are really larger, perhaps, in brain and body than the 


modern European man, The “ missing link” is more missing than 
ever, The awful chasm between man and brute, so distressing to 
“evolution,” yawns more portentously than ever, and refuses to be 
bridged. Geology yields no “developmental” consolation to the 
souls of Darwin, and Draper, and Youmans. The Mentone fossil, 
perhaps the earliest of all fossil men, possesses the size of a giant, 
the brain of a philosopher, and the lower jaw of a savage. Dr. 
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Dawson identifies him and his fellows with the nephilim, or 
“giants” of Genesis, whose lofty savageism called for the. Flood. 
-These were the men of the mammoth period, Later, in the “ rein- 
deer period,” a people of small stature appears, post-dilnvian in 
epoch, Turanian in race, apparently kindred of the Lapps. 

The geological proofs of the antiquity of man grow small by 
degrees and beautifully less; but historical and physiological 
doubts remain. How is it that these Lapps, so different in race 
from the Noachian or Caucasian, appear go soon after the flood ? 
And in tracing the post-diluvian “ dispersion” we are perpetually 
falling upon an understratum of an inferior race, multitudinous in 
number, and apparently far older in time. This difficulty, unlike 
the geological argument, is mitigated if we assume, with Rawlin- 
son, the Septuagint chronology, and so add a thousand years or so. 
But the variations of race can, as we conceive, even be then ex- 
plained only upon the supposition that primitive man was more 
plastic than modern man, and that racial changes were sudden, 
Similarly the immense numbers of the underlying race seems to 
presuppose a greater primitive fecundity. And both this plasticity 
and fecundity seem to bear some analogy with the immense mag- 
nitude of the great mammals as well as the great age of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs, Paleontology, at any rate, warns us to be 
careful how we pronounce too positively on the laws of ancient 
life from purely modern analogies, 


2 


Troy and its Remains: a Narrative of Researches and Discourses made on the Site 
of Ilium and in the Trojan Plain. By Dr. Henry ScuHLIEMANN. Translated with 
the Author's Sanction. Edited by Pariip Smirn, B.A., Author of the “ History 
of the Ancient World,” and of the “Student’s Ancient History of the Kast.” 
With Maps, Plans, Views, and Cuts, representing Five Hundred Objects of 
Antiquity Discovered on the Site. Pp.‘400. London: John Murray. 1875. 


Excavations into the mysteries of antiquity are the order of the 
day, but none have dug so satisfactorily to the classical scholar 
as Schliemann, the man of the simple heart and brave soul. For 
ages tradition had located the Homeric Troy at Hassirlik; but in 
more modern times some sage critics had selected other places as 
more suited to their notions of the conditions required by the 
Iliad. Schliemann appealed to the logic, not of the pen, but of 
the pick-ax and spade. He dug his way to the truth. His ex- 
cavations demonstrated that there were no relics of a city in those 
other places, while his tools unearthed at Hassirlik four towns in 
succession ; and the third in descending order of these four is with 
out reasonable doubt the Troy of Homer's song, yet magnitied 
and idealized by the pvet’s fancy. Upon the-rich treasures of 
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archeology flung up by his excavations we have no room even to 
remark ; and we are sorry to say that our Quarterly has as yet 
failed to receive a full article on the subject, expected from the 
pen of an eminent scholar whése name appears in the book itself. 
One of the most remarkable surprises afforded to Schliemann 
by his spade was the discovery of a stratum of stone implements, 
and a stratum of metal implements. But, wondrous to tell, the 
order of strata was reversed; the metal layer was lower and 
older than the stone layer. Copper preceded flint! The strata 
would willfully and unscientitically persist in upsetting Sir John 
Lubbock and the antiquity of man. The unscientific character of 
this order of strata appears indeed in two respects: First, the 
stone-age succeeds the metal-age, thus invalidating the scientific 
conclusions as to pre-historic progress. Second, Two or three of 
these ages come and go with an unscientific brevity of time. 
They ought to employ at least a hundred thousand years about it. 
But, most ignominiously, the whole thing has been done, apparent- 
ly, since the day of the establishment of the Hebrew monarchy, 





—————__—— 


Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1874. Edited by Spencer F. Barrp, 
with the Assistance of Kminent Men of Science. 12mo., pp. 665. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1875. 

Dr. Baird kas devoted nearly two hundred pages to a summary 
of the progress of science during the past year. The rest of the 
volume is made up of brief miscellaneous “notes” and items. The 
summary is clear and concise, and very valuable. The notes are 
scrappy, and often unsatisfactory, though conveying as a whole a 
mass of information. Prefixed to the whole volume is a very 
full analytical table of contents, which seems to give system to 
the entire miscellany. Every thoughtful man needs such a work 
in order to keep himself posted up in the wonderful advances of 
contemporary science. 

It seems that several fossil human skeletons have been found at 
Mentone, we should infer from the very confused statement on 
page 298, four or five—one of a youth supposed to be about 
fifteen years of age. . 

On page 328 is mentioned a human “fibula bone,” found in a 
Yorkshire cave, held by a Mr. Tiddeman to be “ pre-glacial.” It is 
good proof of the thoroughness and most modern research of Mr. 
Southall that his book, above noticed, deals very amply with this 
same “ pre-glacial” fibula, and invalidates the conclusions drawn 
by Geike apd Dawkins from it. 
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History, Biography, and Topography. 


Remains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, 
and Persepolis ; with some Notes of India and the Cashmerian Himalayas, By 
P. V. N. Myers, A.M., Associate Author, with H. M. Myers, of “ Life and 
Nature under the Tropics.” With Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 531. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1875. 

This journey in search of the relics of lost empires was made in 

187t-2 by two brothers, who seem to have been well qualified by na- 

ture and education for the work which they undertook. In 1867 

the Lyceum of Natural History connected with the Williams Col- 

lege sent out a scientific expedition to explore the tropical regions 
of South America. The Myers brothers were members of the com- 
pany—botany being the chosen field of the one, while geology was 
the favorite study of the other. .In 1870 the Lyceum sent a sim- 
ilar expedition to Central America, of which H. M. Myers, the bot- 
anist, was the conductor. The brothers then planned an expedi- 
tion of their own, the main‘point of scientific interest being the 

Himalayas of India, the one anxious to investigate the flora of 

their forests and table-lands, the other curious to examine their 

geologic formation, and to study in them traces of ancient glacial 
action, and both swift to see and gather up knowledge of every 
kind. 

Their plan was to spend the summer in Europe, then visit 
Egypt and Palestine, cross the Syrian desert to Babylonia and 
Persia, reach the mountains of Indiain time to spend the summer 
among their cool retreats, explore the plains during the second 
winter, and then return home by way of China and Japan, This 
plan was carried out in the main; but H. M. Myers was stricken 
down with fever in India, and died at sea as the vessel was ap- 
proaching Ceylon. The materials of the present volume, gathered 
by their joint labors, were prepared for the press by the surviving 
brother, who very appropriately dedicates the work to him whose 
remains sleep among the palms and cinnamon trees of the island of 
spices. 

No mention is made by the author of the summer in Europe, 
nor of the time spent in Egypt and Palestine. The narration be- 
gins with the setting out of the expedition from the gates of 
Damascus, with Turkish guards and Arab attendants, to seek Pal- 
myra, the Tadmor of Scripture, and the journey, with varied ob- 
servations and adventures, proceeds amid the ruins of fallen em- 
pires and the dust of perished cities. They visited Palmyra, Ha- 
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math, Apamea, Mosul, Aleppo, Nineveh, Bagdad, Babylon, Shiraz, 
Cashmere, the Indian mountains, and the populous plains which 
lie at their feet. The varied sights and incidents, the desert and 
the caravan, the Turk and the Arab, the ruined city and the arid 
plain, the weary ride on horseback, the perilous voyage on the Ti- 
gris on the raft of skins, the ancient grandeur and the modern 
squalor, are all well described. Our tourists know what to exam: 
ine, and what torecord. ‘There is little space given to trifles; but 
the book strikes the reader as the work of manly minds and hearts, 
intent On garnering up valuable information. No one can read it 
without gaining an enlarged conception of the grandeur of those 
fallen empires, and-a clearer idea of the moral causes of their 
overthrow. 

The style is good, clear, vivid, and yet unambitious. The illus- 
trations and the general workmanship are Harpers’ best—which is 
all that need be said of it. 

Spiritual Struggles of a Roman Catholic: An Autobiographical Sketch. By Louis 
N. Beaupry, Author of “ Army and Prison Experiences with the Fifth New 
York Cavalry.” With an Introduction by Rev. B. Hawtry, D.D. 12mo., pp. 
275. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1875. 

This is one of many books bearing on the Romish question, and, 

in not a few respects, it is one of the best. It is the work of a 

convert from Romanism, and in its tracing of the great transition 

is atrue autobiography. The author was born in Vermont, but 
his parents were French Canadians, devotedly attached to the 

Roman Catholic Church, and diligent in inculeating its princi- 

ples and practices upon their numerous children.’ He was con- 

vinced of the errors of Rome, and converted to the true Cath- 
olic faith when about twenty years of age. The author's early 
training gives him a knowledge of the machinery of the Papal 

Church, its forms and ceremonies, its methods of argument and 

popular appeal. Moreover, he understands the superstitions 

and the prejudices, the thousand ties, strong, and yet by outside 
observers dimly seen, which bind to the hopes, the fears, and the 
beliefs of childhood and youth, and resist the introduction of 
clearer light. The story is given in the form of Sunday afternoon 
conversations with the author’s children, and an occasional vis- 
itor. There is interwoven throughout a considerable amount of 
information in regard to Rome and its errors, and yet there is 
no bitterness, nor spirit of strife. The style is animated ; and by 
the introduction of various characters, each thinking and talking 
from his or her own stand-point, the conversation becomes life-like 
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and real, and the reader learns without the labor of acquisition. 
It is a good book for our Sabbath schools, and young people 
generally. 


The Life of Christ. By Freperick W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trini- 
ty College, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 12mo., pp. 472. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Retail price, $2 50. 


Repeatedly as the great Life has been written, Dr. Farrar’s -pre- 
sentation is about as fresh and vivid to the reading as if it were 
the tirst. His qualifications for the work are unsurpassed. A 
finished collegian, and an earnest Christian, he prepared himself 
by a reverent visit to all the scenes of the Saviour’s life. He 
then prosecuted a course of recondite reading, tracing every 
statement and view to the fountain head, and gathering in from 
various resources many a rich spoil; hitherto unnoticed, both of 
thought and fact. These he has combined into his narrative with 
consummate skill. His style is rich and glowing, rather that of 
the orator than the writer. This last will be one of its attrac- 
tions to many a young preacher. But for-the people, for thou- 
sands ‘of our plainer laity, it will be a drawback. We wish 
it could have been written for them with the transparent beauty 
of a far inferior work read by us within the same week, Bosworth 
Smith’s Mohammed. Transcendental sentences like the following 
(with our italics) do sometimes occur: “Those who expect to 
find in it new theories about the divine personality of Jesus, or 
brilliant combinations of mythic cloud tinged by the sunset of im- 
ayination of some decadent belief, will look in vain.” Yet for 
our ministry and reflective laity this biography of our Saviour 
has no equal. 


The Living Wesley, as he was in his Youth and in his Prime. By James H. 
Rieg, D.D. With an Introduction by Joun F. Hurst, D.D. 12mo., pp. 269. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips, 1874. 


When we first noticed these chapters as they were first published 
in the “ London [Wesleyan] Quarterly,” we expressed our deep re- 
gret that Tyerman could not have been the collector of facts, and 
Rigg the biographer of Wesley. Tyerman gives facts as crude 
and uncouth as he finds them, without the slightest capacity for 
their interpretation. Few men ever undertook history with as 
little of genuine historical ability. Mr. Rigg understands the true 
import of facts; he portrays character with truth and life; his 
style is fresh and pictorial, and he would have given us the Wes- 
ley the world is longing to see. We have read nothing on the 
subject surpassing their graceful pages. 
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Our King and Saviour ; or, the Story of Our Lord’s Life on Earth. In which its 
Great Events are arranged in the probable Chronological Order, and so set forth 
as to make their Reality and Meaning clear to the Understanding, and attractive 
to the Imaginations and Hearts of Young Persons and General Readers. By 
DanieL Wisk, D.D. With Eighty-three Llustrations. 12mo., pp. 367. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1875. 

Dr. Wise’s title is a book-notice. The book describes and recom. ° 

mends itself. And to both title and recommendation we say 

ditto. As a life of the Saviour for the young, and for the old 
who are in heart young, it is a book that for its purpose has, we 
think, no rival. 





5 a ed 


Literature and Fiction. 


Glauwia. A Story of Athens in the First Century. By Emma Lestiiz, Author of 
“Daybreak in Italy,” ‘Constancia’s Household,” ete. Three Illustrations. 
12mo., pp. 308. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 


Flavia; or, “ Loyal unto the End.” <A Tale of the Second Century. By Emma 
LEsiiz, Author of “ Glaucia,” ete. Four Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 311. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


Quadratus. A Tale of the Word in the Church. By Emma Lesur, Author 
of “Glaucia,” “ Flavia,” ete. Three Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 308. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

The Sunday-School Department of our Book Concern has given 
our young people in these volumes the first installments of a series 
of twelve, all of which are to be on the same plan. They are from 
the pen of Mrs. Dixon, an English lady resident in London, but at 
present on a visit to the United States, She is widely known in 
literary circles at home under her nom de plume of Emma Leslie. 
The idea of the series is a succession of pictures of Christian life 
at different periods from the time of St. Paul to that of Luther, 
exhibiting it in its contact with the family, the customs, the prev- 
alent religious thought and philosophy of the several ages pre- 
sented. The first belongs to the time of St. Paul, the second 
dates a hundred years later, and the third opens with the conver- 
sion of Constantine. They vividly and accurately portray these 
times, so that the reader is for the hour breathing the atmosphere 
of Athens, Rome, and Alexandria. We predict for them a wide 
popularity with all classes of readers. 
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Foreign Theological Publications. 


Tod, Fortleben, and Auferstchung. (Death, the Middle State, and the Resurrection, 
A Biblico-Apologetical Essay, with special reference to recent literature on the 
subject.) Von Franz SPLITTZERBER. Pp. 243. Halle: Julius Fricke. 

An excellent work of Splittzerber on “Sleep and Death” was 
noticed in the Quarterly of October, 1868, page 621. The present 
work is the fruit of continued study in the same direction, That 
work was inductive and psychological; this one is psychological, 
historical, and exegetical. It concentrates all the light the author 
could gather, from whatever quarter, upon the difficult subjects 
embraced in its title. The result is a very curious book—curious 
because of the author’s own views—curious because of its citations 
of strange and suggestive opinions from others—curious because 
of the naiveté with which the author attempts to answer every 
imaginable question which the rashest curiosity could ask as to 
the whys, hows, and wherefores of man’s condition in the unseen 
world. With all its defects it is a very valuable little book. We 
owe its author our thanks for his effort. The Scriptures evidently 
intend that Christians should have some opinions on the nature of 
the life of the soul between death and the judgment, and especially 
on the significance of the resurrection. The author gives Ais views, 
and deserves a candid hearing. The following is his general po- 
sition :— 

Death in all its forms is the fruit of sin. Death in nature is the 
result of the reaction of man’s sin upon his surroundings. But 
ruin and devastation prevailed on a wide scale in the ante-Adamic 
periods. ‘This can be but the reflex upon the cosmos of the fall of 
Satan and his hosts. But what 7s death? It is the violent unnat- 
ural severance of the soul from the organ of its communion with 
the world of matter. Thereby the soul enters into a condition of 
nudity and lack, and the body falls into apparentruin, But what 
is the body? Wherein consists its identity? Not in its crude 
matter, for that is constantly changing. The octogenarian dies 
with the same body wherewith he was born; but the matter of his 
body has been, in the mean time, many times changed. Its identity 
lies in jts organic ground-form. This invisible organic form per- 
sists throughout his existence. It is modified by the inner soul- 
life, but it itself is ever the same. It is, so to speak, the mold into 
which flows the crude matter of flesh and blood. Death is simply 
the emptying out of its crude contents. This ground-form is the 
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spacial vehicle of the spirit. It gives shape to the soul; -for.the sovl, 
in order to be related to locality, must have outlines. If it has 
not shape, then it is either every-where or nowhere. This notion 
of an ideal body has no relation to the crude notions of Sweden- 
borg. It is the sole conception which‘ gives identity to the body, 
and saves the spirit from evanescing at death into the All.. It is 
the maturing beauty of this inner body that beams out in the face 
of the noble and the holy. It is its radiance that sparkles in the 
inspired eye. It is its sunset glory that sometimes plays. over the 
face of the recently departed. At death the soul passes in this 
ethereal body into Hades, and there continues its development 
toward holiness, or the contrary, until the general resurrection and 
judgment. This Hades life is a time of inner ripening, rather than 
of outer activity. It is a transitional time of awaiting, and with 
it waits also the whole groaning cosmos. The general resurrec- 
tion will be but a part of the great transformation that awaits the 
entire sin-affected cosmos, when there will be “new heavens and a 
new earth.” The resurrection will simply be the putting of the 
immortal soul into concrete communion with the renewed world, 
This world will be a transfigured one; the soul will, therefore, 
need a transfigured corporeality in order to be at home init. But 
wherein will consist the resurrection? In this: that the denuded 
ground-form of the soul will now be clothed wich a transfigured 
corporeality correspondent to the renovated cosmos. But how 
will this body be identical with the buried body? The new body 
will certainly be /ess than the coarse body, which was long since 
dissolved and mingled with the general chemical elements of the 
world. It will, probably, be more than the ideal ground-form 
which the soul took with it into Hades; for this form was simply 
the ideal form of the body, but not a material body at all. Hence 
there are possible two solutions of the question : either the iden- 
tity lies exclusively in the ideal ground-form of the soul, (and then 
the “ rising out of the grave” will have to be regarded as simply a 
popular expression for “ returning from the state ensuing upon 
death,”) or we must assume the existence of an ethereal organic 
germ, invisible and indestructible by any chemical analysis, which 
goes into the grave at the death of the body, and then, at the gen- 
eral renovation of the cosmos, constitutes:the vital point at which 
the denuded soul enters into organic contact with the new world, 
and from that starting-point develops for itself a glorified body. 
In this glorified body, then, the reintegrated man will inhabit the 
reintegrated earth." Then the petition, “Thy kingdom come,” 
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will be fully answered. But we need not be terrified lest this new 
earth offer inadequate accommodation for all humanity. Who 
knows but that the planetary and the stellar heavens above us 
may be as accessible to our glorified natures as now one continent 
or island is accessible to the inhabitants of another? But what 
will be the relations of the glorified among each other? All the 
normal bonds and ties between normal humanity will exist among 
reintegrated humanity. Friendship, government, worship, will 
doubtless reappear under some form. Even the differences of male 
and female will not be obliterated. The Scriptures teach only that 
the generative function will discontinue, but not that the normal 
characteristics of the two sexes will be lost. 

These and many other points are discussed by Professor Splittzer- 
ber. He is contident that he is approximately right. He writes de- 
voutly, and thinks-his views are warranted by Scripture. His book, 
with all its weak points, deserves the attention of all who study 


the subject of the resurrection, The authors most largely used - 


and quoted are Karsten, Z. B. Althaus, Rinck, Martensen, Nitzsch, 
T. H. Fichte, Delitzsch, Rudloff, Bobrenger, Kurz, Steffens, G. 
Jahn, Gobel, Stabelin, and others. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Johnson's New Universal Cyclopedia: a Scientific and Popular Treasury of Useful 
Knowledge. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Engravings. Kditors in chief, 
Frederick A. P. Barnard, President of Columbia College, and Arnold Guyot, Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Physical Geography, College of New Jersey. With numer- 
ous Contributions from Writers.of distinguished Eminence in every Department of 
Letters and Science in the United States.and in Europe. Not to exceed four 
volumes, including Appendix. Volume I, A—E. §8vo., pp. 1696. New York: 
‘ A. J. Johnson & Son. Pittsburgh, Pa.: W. D. Cummings. Boston, Mass:: 
C. F. Alden. San Francisco, Cal.: H. D. Watson. 1875. 


Horace Greeley said that in writing he always wanted three books 
at his elbow, a well-measured cyclopedia, a world-atlas, and Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. The first, we suppose, would verify his facts ; 
the second, their whereabouts; and the third, the words in which 
to express them. Mr, Johnson, his friend “A. J.,” had already 
furnished the second ; and he now is furnishing the first, according 
to the measure and model of his deceased friend’s wishes. The 
work, as indicated by the present yolume, belongs emphatically to 
the department of solid literature, being crowded and packed 
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with the largest possible matter in the given space, as with a pur- 
pose that the purchaser shall have the worth of his money. A 
list of tweuty-three Editors stands on the title-page, among whom 
we find President Wolsey, George P. Marsh, Dr. Krauth, Pro- 
fessor Seelye, Dr. Schaff, Alexander H. Stevens, Abel Stevens, and 
T. O. Summers. Eight pages of contributors are also given for 
the entire work, embracing fifteen hundred names. 

The names of Dr. Abel Stevens and Dr. Thomas O. Summers, 
as representatives of their respective Churches, are guarantee 
that Methodism will be well stated. As a whole, the work may 
be characterized as presenting the facts of ‘science unembarrassed 
with the philosophy of atheism, and as comprehensively Protest- 
ant in biblical literature and theology. As such, it may be safely 
recommended to our readers who wish a Cyclopedia full enough 
to be sure for the fact needed, and yet moderate enough in price 
and size to be purchasable and handy. 

Among the more notable articles are Architecture of American 
Aborigines, richly furnished with striking illustrations, by Lewis 
Hi. Morgan; Bombardment, taking the case of Fort Sumter as 
its sample, by J. G. Barnard; Botany, by Professor Asa Gray ; 
Darwinism, pro and con, by Professor Youmans and Professor 
Seelye; Chemistry, by Professor Barker; Climate, by Professor 
Guyot; Comparative Anatomy, by Professor Cope; (the Com- 
parative Philology is too brief, and Comparative Theology is want- 
ing;) and a very admirable article on Evolution, by Henry Harts- 
horne. 

The old antithesis of Calvinism and Arminianism re-appears in 
tolerably full dimensions; represented on the Calvinistic side by 
an able article of seven pages, from the pen of Professor A. A. 
Hodge, and on the Arminian side an article of nearly equal 
length by the editor of this Quarterly. 


The Satire of A. Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basi, L, GILDERSLEEVE, Ph. D., 
LL.D. 12mo., pp. 231. New York: Harper Brothers. 1875. 

A fine edition of a standard classic. The Introduction contains a 

brief biography, and an elegant critical review of Persius. The 

notes are copious and in a high style of scholarship. 


Conditions of Success in Preaching without Notes. Three Lectures delivered before 
the Students of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, January 13, 20, 
27, 1875. With an Appendix by Ricwarn S. Srorrs, D.D., LL.D. 12mo., 
pp. 233. New York: Dodd & Mead. 1875. 


Rape of the Gamp. A Novel. By C. WeisH Mason. Illustrated. 12mo., pp. 152, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 
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All for Christ; or, How the Christian may Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration of 
his Heart, the Fullness of Joy referred to by the Saviour just previous to his 
Crucifixion. With Illustrations from the Lives of those who have made this 
Consecration. By Rev. Tuomas Carter, D.D., 16mo., pp. 192. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1875. 


Mr. Gladstone's Expostulation Unraveled. By Bishop ULLATHORNE. Pp.91. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society. 1875. 

The True and the False Infallibility of the Popes. A Controversial Reply to Dr. 
Schulte. By Dr. JosepH Fessuer. A Work honored by a brief Approbation 
from his Holiness Pope Pius IX. Translated from the Third Edition by per- 
mission of the Editors of the late Bishop Fessler’s Works. 12mo., pp. 162. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 1875. 


Pax. .The Syllabus for the People. A Review of the Propositions condemned 
by his Holiness Pope Pius IX., with Text of the Condemned List. By a Monk 
of St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate. Pp. 51.. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1875. 


Religion and Science in their Relation to. Philosophy. An Essay on the Present 
State of the Sciences read before the Philosophical Society of Washington. By 
CuarLes W. SHIELDS, D.D. 12mo., pp. 69. New York: Scribuer, Armstrong, 
& Co. 1875. 


The Last Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa, from Kighteen Hundred 
and Sixty-five to his Death. Coutinued by a Narrative of his Last Moments 
and Sufferings, obtained from his faithful servants, Chuma and Susi. By Horacr 
WALKER, F.R.G.S. With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, 12mo., pp. 541. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875, 


The Early Kings of Norway. Also, an Essay on the Portraits of. John Knox. 
By THomas CARLYLE. 12mo., pp. 257. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1875, 

Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated from the German of A. Tholuck, D.D. 
By Ropert Menzies, D.D. Second Edition. 12mo., pp. 541. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1875. Price, $3 00. 


The Christian Sabbath Harmonized with Creation Seventh Day. By Rev. BE. M. 
H. Fremine. 12mo., pp. 20. Council Bluffs: Christian Advocate Press. 
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